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A  FEW  miles  from  the  western  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  near  the  base  of  Mount 
Kolzim,  just  where  that  hill  bends,  and 
looks  out  through  the  desert  pass  of  Mount 
Kalil  towards  the  plain  of  Baccarah,  there 
flourished,  about  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  a  small  grove  of  date-palm  trees. 
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Nourished  by  three  springs  of  brackish 
water,  it  oflered  to  the  scorched  and 
weary  traveler  both  scanty  repast  and 
shade.  Near  this  grateful  shelter  from  the 
heat  of  the  barren  waste,  was  a  small 
inclosure,  which  seemed  to  be  rescued 
from  the  ocean  of  sand ;  and  within  it 
were  growing,  as  if  for  the  comfort  of 
those  who  might  succeed  in  reaching  the 
solitary  place,  a  few  onions,  beans,  and 
patches  of  grain.  The  cultivation  was 
the  rough  work  of  a  single  laborer ;  and 
he  was  sometimes  to  be  seen,  seated  at 
the  entrance  of  a  recess  in  the  hill,  which, 
amidst  the  hot  and  dreary  loneliness  of 
the  silent  desert,  appeared  to  invite  the 
pilgrim  to  quiet  repose.  His  attenuated 
form  was  simply  clad  in  a  tunic  of  wash- 
leather.  His  yellow  countenance  was  ex¬ 
pressive  of  quiet  earnestness,  high  and 
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holy  purpose ;  and  while  his  hands  were  1 
busily  employed  in  weaving  baskets  with 
leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  the  lustrous  depth  j 
of  his  eye,  when  it  was  occasionally  up-  j 
raised,  as  if  answering  to  the  swell  of  his  ' 
chanted  Psalm,  indicated  the  profound  de¬ 
votion  which  kept  his  abstracted  soul  in  | 
communion  with  heaven. 

This  was  Anthony,  the  often  ridiculed,  ^ 
but  sainted  Anthony  ;  the  acknowledged  ; 
founder  of  Christian  Monachism.  An-  j 
thony  was  the  son  of  one  of  those  re-  j 
spectable  families  of  Coptic  Christians,  j 
which  were  once  found  so  Largely  peopling  ^ 
the  districts  of  Central  Egypt,  and  the  i 
feeble  remnants  of  whose  offspring  still 
cling  to  the  few  ruinous  convents  in  the 
desert.  Simply  but  piously  trained.  An- 1 
thony  soon  showed,  that  deep  religious 
feeling  and  a  craving  after  divine  things  ^ 
were  the  leading  characteristics  of  his 
souL  His  early  love  for  inspired  truth  led 
him  to  so  close  an  acquaintance  with  the 
sacred  writings,  that  in  after  life  he  could 
feast  on  the  word  without  the  help  of  the 
written  volume.  He  was  bereaved  of  his 
parents  in  early  life.  The  world  soon  be¬ 
came  an  object  of  disgust  to  him;  and  be¬ 
ing  deeply  impressed  during  a  public  reli¬ 
gious  service  with  our  Lord’s  advice  to  the 
rich  young  man,  ho  followed  that  advice 
literally,  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  retired 
to  a  life  of  rigid  discipline  and  self-denial. 
He  first  occupied  a  grotto  not  far  from 
his  native  village  ;  then  spent  about 
twenty  years  amhlst  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  ;  and,  at  last,  to  avoid  the  wonder¬ 
ing  multitude,  ho  betook  himself  to  the 
distant  solitude  of  Mount  Kolzim.  A 
large  monastery  now  marks  tho  scene  of 
his  retirement  and  devotion. 

“  St.  Anthony  with  his  picturesque  in¬ 
fernal  legion,”  says  a  writer  on  “Ancient 
Christianity,”  “  has  been  the  jest  of  mod¬ 
ern  time  ;  and  it  is  thought  of  much  rather 
as  a  subject  for  Flemish  art,  than  in  any 
more  serious  connection.  Or  if  his  name 
has  occurred  in  tho  page  of  modern 
ecclesiastical  history,  it  nas  been  hastily 
dismissed  with  a  word  or  two  of  philo¬ 
sophic  scorn.  But  this  loose  style  of  tr(>at- 
ing  such  subjects  will  not  seiwc  us  any 
longer.”  No,  but  while  we  abstain  from 
the  “  philosophic  scorn”  in  which  Gibbon 
and  even  Jorlin  have  indulged,  we  should 
in  fairness  give  Anthony  credit  for  more 
than  the  virtues  of  a  mere  deistical  en¬ 
thusiast  ;  and  yet  the  writer  who  has 
condemned  the  “  loose  style  of  treating 


such  sulyects,”  asserts  that  Athanasius’s 
TAfe  of  Anthony  “  contains  not  a  syllable, 
except  the  word  Christian,  which  would 
enable  the  reader  to  guess  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  it  was  any  other  or  any  better 
than  many  a  Mohammedan  dervish  has 
been.”  From  this  it  might  be  inferred, 
that  tho  outlines  of  true  Christian  cha¬ 
racter  harl  not  been  even  dimly  sketched 
in  Anthony’s  case.  In  fact,  however, 
the  biographer  clearly  shows  the  distinct¬ 
iveness  of  the  saint’s  Christian  character 
by  recording  his  deep  reverence  for  God’s 
w’ord,  and  by  enabling  us  to  witness 
his  apt  and  diligent  use  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  during  his  intercourse  with  his 
disciples.  lie  must  have  been  more  than 
a  Mohammedan  dervish,  while  he  ever 
e.xhorto  1  his  comp-inions  to  “  prefer  the 
love  of  Clirist  before  every  thing  in  this 
world  and  to  give  themselves  to  Go<l 
on  the  consideration  that  he  “  spared  not 
his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for 
us  all.”  The  spirit  of  the  recluse  was  cer¬ 
tainly  imbued  with  that  “justice,  temper¬ 
ance,  fortitude,  love,  kindness,  and  faith 
in  Christ,”  to  the  cultivation  of  which  ho 
so  earnestly  invited  his  friends  ;  while  tho 
unbelievers  who  sometimes  visited  him 
couhl  scarcely  fiiil  to  see  the  marks  of 
Christianity  in  one  who  declared  that,  if 
he  accomplished  any  good  work,  it  was 
by  “  faith  in  Christ and  that  it  was  only 
through  “the  love  of  Christ”  that  his 
word  had  any  power.  Familiar  as  his 
susceptible  mind  had  become  with  au¬ 
thorized  sketches  of  his  Kedeemer’s  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  wandering  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  scenes 
of  his  own  early  struggles  for  power  over 
siu  should  seem  to  be  peopled  by  his  spir¬ 
itual  foes.  And  if  the  record  of  Ids  men¬ 
tal  combats  appears  too  vivid,  even  for 
the  reader  of  Bunyan’s  Grace  abounding 
to  the  Chief  of  Sinners  ;  if,  at  times,  tho 
pages  glow  and  appear  instinct  with  un¬ 
earthly  life  beneath  our  eye ;  the  reason 
may  be  found  rather,  perhaps,  in  our  lack 
of  sympathy,  than  in  the  agonizing  peni¬ 
tent’s  error.  We  arc  become  so  used  to 
the  even  movements  of  society,  the  steady 
t  influence  of  settled  government,  and  the 
regulated  forms  of  ordinary  existence,  thit 
we  have  almost  ceased  to  believe  in  tlie 
power  of  those  impulses  and  excitements 
which,  under  other  circum8tanoe.s,  have 
moved  the  lowest  depths  of  human  ener¬ 
gy.  The  daily  task  of  balancing  merri¬ 
ment  and  care  may  wear  away  one’s  keen 
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sense  of  interest  in  the  more  profound  ] 
emotions  felt  by  those  of  other  climates  or  I 
former  days.  And  when  men  find  them- 1 
selves  called  to  pay  habitual  deference  to  ! 
prevailing  usagCj  ever  to  consult  utility,  i 
to  follow  expedients,  to  cultivate  mere ! 
sagacity,  and  to  train  even  their  passions 
to  artificial  modes  of  expression,  they  j 
soon  lose  the  power  of  looking  into  the ! 
more  spiritual  transactions  of  the  soul ;  and,  ^ 
accustomed  at  length  to  nothing  but  the  . 
common  surface  of  life,  they  can  no  longer  j 
svmpathize  with  the  upward  movements  of 
t!ie  more  hallowed  few.  Hence,  unhappily, , 
they  are  ill  prepared  to  understand  the  j 
language  of  pure  faith,  by  which  the  New  ' 
Testament  expresses  that  realizing  impres-  ^ 
sion  of  unseen  things,  which  so  rcm.arkably  | 
distinguished  many  of  the  first  Christians. , 
And  feeling  themselves  unequal  to  the  \ 
celestial  neighborhoo<l  to  which  apostolic 
example  invites  them,  they  seek  so  to  in- ! 
ternret  the  Holy  Spirit’s  revelations,  as  to  ] 
make  them  agree  with  their  more  earthly 
or,  as  they  think,  more  practical  standard 
and  level.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  what  was  solemn  tact  to  Anthony, 
should  now,  to  some,  .appear  to  be  fiction. 
But  if  the  genuine  Christian  view  of| 
fellowship  with  the  Divine  Persons,  and  of| 
communion  with  the  surrounding  “cloud  J 
of  witnesses,”  took  an  extravagant  form  in  ^ 
the  mind  of  the  Saint  during  his  earlier  ^ 
cai  eer  ;  or  if  the  scriptural  disclosures  of 
infernal  agency  occupied  his  impassioned  j 
soul  on  its  first  awakening,  until  he  be- : 
came  bewildered  amidst  the  exaggerated 
notions  and  morbid  feelings  which  he  had 
c.alled  up  from  Avithin  ;  he  has  at  least  a ' 
claim  on  our  charity',  though  we  fail  to  I 
realize  his  religious  state.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  th.at  at  first  he  lacked  the  right  j 
conception  of  the  Christian  i-enunciation 
of  property ;  and,  for  a  time,  he  missed  j 
the  clue  to  the  object  of  his  search — the 
“  perfect  love”  of  Cod  ;  and  sought  that  | 
object  by  dint  of  ascetic  exercise  rather  ^ 
than  by  faith  in  Christ ;  while  he  conse¬ 
quently  mistook  many  of  his  own  natural  j 
sympathies  .and  affections  for  the  tempta  j 
tions  of  the  wicked  one.  But  sincerity 
like  his  is  only  found  in  such  as  are  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  his 
maturer  state,  wc  hear  him  saving  to  his 
monks :  “  Let  not  our  imaginations  be 
busy  with  specters  of  evil  spirits,  or  be 
troubled  as  if  we  were  to  perish.  Let  us 
rather  trust  and  be  glad  that  salvation  is 
to  follow.  And  let  ns  consider  that  the 


Lord  who  is  with  us  has  routed  and 
crushed  our  foes.  Let  us  ever  remember 
that  if  the  Lord  is  with  us,  the  enemy  can 
do  us  no  harm.  When  the  spirits  of  evil 
come,  they  will  be  just  what  they  find  us ; 
and  will  accommodate  their  images  to  our 
thoughts.  If  they  find  us  fearful  and 
timid,  they  are  furies,  and  invade  the  soul 
so  as  to  augment  its  terrors ;  but  if  they 
find  us  rejoicing  in  God  and  in  hope  of 
I'ulure  good,  conversing  with  the  Lord, 
consigning  every'  thing  into  his  hand,  and 
believing  that  no  demon  can  ever  injure 
t  he  Christian,  they  turn  away  in  confusion, 
h.aving  no  power  over  the  soul.”* 

Anthony  learned  to  seize  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  which  his  name  and  character  secureil, 
to  give  lessons  of  goodness,  which,  if  not 
always  acted  upon  by  his  pupils,  left  an 
undying  impression  ;  and  many  of  his  say¬ 
ings  h.ave  been  borne  down  to  our  own 
times  by  the  voices  of  those  who  affec¬ 
tionately  cherished  his  memory.  The 
fame  of  his  religious  character  had  passed 
to  the  very  seat  of  imperial  life  ;  and  the 
Emperor  Constantine  and  his  sons  had 
acknowledged  his  authority  as  a  spiritual 
father,  by  asking  for  a  communication 
from  him.  “  Do  not  w'onder,”  said  he  to 
his  monks,  “  that  the  Emjieror  w'rites  to 
us,  for  he  is  a  m.an ;  but  rather  Avonder 
that  God  has  written  his  laws  for  men, 
and  spoken  to  them  by  his  own  Son.”  In 
meeting  the  wishes  of  his  distinguished 
correspondents,  he  congratulated  them 
that  tney  Avere  Christians ;  plainly  told 
them  what  he  thought  Avould  be  most 
conducive  to  their  Avelfare  ;  exhorted 
them  not  to  dwell  with  complacency  on 
their  earthly  power  and  greatness,  but 
ever  to  think  of  a  future  judgment,  and 
ahvays  to  confess  Christ  as  the  only  true 
and  eternal  King.  A  philosopher  once 
visited  him,  and  showed  an  inclination  to 
treat  him  with  contempt  because  he  did 
not  read.  “  How  can  you  bear  to  live 
Avithout  books  ?”  said  he.  Anthony  in¬ 
quired,  in  return  :  “  What  is  first,  spirit  or 
letter  ?”  The  pagan  decided  that  spirit 
is  first.  “  Well,  then,”  contiuued  the  saint, 
“the  healthy  spirit  is  not  dependent  upon 
letters.  The  whole  creation  is  my  book  ; 

I  the  volume  is  ever  open  before  me,  and  I 
■  can  read  when  I  please ;  it  is  God’s  word 
[  to  me.”f 

A  century  had  nearly  passed  over  him 
I  when  he  paid  his  seconn  visit  to  Alexan- 

*  Vila  Anton,  sect.  xlU. 

f  Vila  Anton,  Ixxvii 
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Jria,  to  bear  his  testimony  as^ainst  the 
spreading  heresy  of  Arius.  Even  then, 
amidst  the  decay  of  his  otiter  man,  his 
great  soul  was  erect ;  and  intelligent  and 
learned  pagans  felt  that  the  dashes  of  his 
spirit  made  way  for  Christian  truth,  Many 
conversions  were  the  fruit  of  his  few’  days’ 
toil.  Nothing,  however,  w'ould  be  more 
touching  than  his  interview  with  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Didymus,  who  was  then  at  the  j 
head  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  divinity. : 
Though  blind  from  his  youth,  this  remark- 1 
able  man  had  risen  to  the  chair  from  which  | 
Jerome,  and  Ruflinus,  and  Palladius,  and  ! 
other  illustrious  students  had  received ! 
their  theological  lessons.  He  was  natu- ' 
rally  disposed  to  mysticism  ;  but  as  if  he  I 
had  become  more  happily  familiar  with  [ 
the  Divine  Spirit,  while  his  outer  sight  | 
was  dim,  he  gave  to  the  Christian  u'orld 
that  treatise,  which  seems  to  have  sugges¬ 
ted  the  arguments  by  which  all  following 
generations  have  sustained  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  The  founder  of 
Christian  Monachism,  and  the  blind  i)ro- 1 
fessor  of  spiritual  theology,  now  met ;  who  | 
would  not  like  to  have  seen  the  greeting  ?  | 
The  venerable  recluse,  looking  with  in- 1 
tense  affection  on  the  sightless  but  speak- ! 
ing  face  of  his  brother  siiid :  “  Be  not  j 
troubled  at  your  want  of  eyes  such  as 
small  insects  use ;  but  rejoice  that  you  | 
have  eyes  like  those  with  which  angels  j 
see,  by  which  too  you  see  God  and  receive 
his  light.”  I 

Anthony  lived  to  see  gathered  around  ! 
him  the  nucleus  of  that  system,  which,  | 
above  all  others,  was  for  a  long  period  to  ■ 
sway  the  movements  of  the  Christian  | 
Church.  He  was  not  the  first  recluse  of! 
the  Egyptian  desert.  Paul  the  Eremite 
made  an  earlier  choice  of  hermit  life,  but  ■ 
had  failed  to  form  a  community  of  disci- 
les ;  so  that,  though  his  enthusiastic 
iographer,  Jerome,  does  his  best  to  im¬ 
mortalize  his  example,  he  admits  that  to 
Anthony  belongs  the  glory  of  originating 
the  Christian  convent,  Anthony  may 
(tailed  the  first  Christian  abbot.  He  had 
now  reached  his  hundred  and  fifth  year  ; 
and  feeling  that  his  end  dixiw  near,  he 
called  two  monks  who  had  for  some  years 
been  his  close  companions  and  ministers, 
and  said  :  “lam  indeed  going  the  way  of  j 
the  fathers.  The  Lord  hath  called  me. 
Be  watchful ;  and  lose  not  the  fruit  of  your 
heavenly  exercises.  As  you  have  bttgun, 


keep  up  your  diligence.  Our  spiritual 
'  toes,  it  IS  true,  are  ever  seeking  to  devour ; 

'  their  strength,  however,  is  limited  ;  fear 
them  not,  but  ever  breathe  after  Christ. 
Have  faith  in  him.  And  as  you  are  dying 
daily,  attend  to  his  precepts  which  you 
have  heard  from  me.  Mind  the  same 
things  ;  so  that,  joined  to  the  Lord  and  to 
his  saints,  ye  may  be  received  as  his  friends 
into  everlasting  habitations.  Let  not  my 
body  lx‘  taken  into  Egypt,  nor  be  placed 
in  any  house.  Bury  it,  and  cover  it  with 
earth.  Keep  the  secret  in  your  own 
minds  ;  and  let  no  man  know’  the  place  of 
my  burial ;  for  I  shall  be  received  by  the 
Saviour  himself  incorruptible  at  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead.  Divide  my  garment.s. 
Give  one  to  Athanasius  the  Bishop  ;  and 
the  pallium,  now  worn  out,  which  wdien 
new  I  received  from  him.  Give  another 
garment  to  Serapion  the  Bishop.  .My 
hair-cloth  vesture  is  left  to  you.  Fare¬ 
well,  my  sons !  Anthony  is  departing 
hence;  nor  will  he  bo  with  you  any 
more  The  old  man  remained  standing 
while  they  gave  him  the  parting  kiss;  and 
then,  reclining  himself  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  lie  breathed  his  la.st. 

The  example  of  this  remarkable  man 
had  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  many 
sincere  hearts  ;  and,  in  his  cherished  mem¬ 
ory,  a  pattern  was  still  preserved,  which 
continued  to  excite  the  emulation  of  both 
Egyptians  and  Greeks ;  until  the  face  of 
the  desert,  even  to  the  borders  of  Libyii, 
was  dotted  with  monastic  communities 
and  cells.  Here,  then,  the  distinctive 
form  of  Christian  Monacliism  begun.  It 
will  at  once  be  seen,  that,  w'hatever  com- 
]>.ai’ative  degrees  of  ^ood  or  evil  belonged 
to  the  system  in  its  infancy,  it  sprung  up 
and  extended  for  a  time  entirely  irrespect¬ 
ive  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  a 
thing  of  an  earlier  age.  Its  character  had 
been  shaped,  and  its  infiueiice  acknow’- 
ledged,  long  before  the  Western  Church 
set  up  her  exclusive  claims.  Rome,  how’- 
ever,  at  length  felt  the  congenial  nature 
of  the  system,  and,  with  characteristic  in¬ 
genuity,  worked  up  the  ready  material 
into  her  owm  fabric,  and  used  it  for  her 
own  ecclesiastical  purposes.  These  pur¬ 
poses  made  it  desirable,  by  and  by,  to 
adopt  the  views  which  were  held  by  some 
as  early  even  as  the  days  of  Jerome,  and 
to  claim  for  monastic  orders  a  more  jirim- 
itive  and  sacred  origin.  They  were  traced 


^  Seo  Diuymub  Dt  ^iritu  Sancio,  in  Jerome. 


*  Vita  Anton,  sect  xci.  xcu. 
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to  the  first  Christians  and  apostles ;  or  to 
Jolin  the  Haptist ;  and  indeo<l  even  to 
Elijah  the  Tishhite.  Hut  those  who  qnote 
John  the  Baptist  and  Elijah  as  authorities 
on  behalf  of  Christian  Monachisin,  only 
show  that  they  lack  the  pow’er  to  under¬ 
stand  the  “  high  calling  ”  of  the  ( 'hristian. 
A  divine  voice  once  said  :  “  Among  those 
that  are  born  of  women  there  is  not  a 
greater  than  John  the  Baptist ;  but  he 
that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
greater  than  he.”  The  genuine  Christian 
who  enjoys  the  least  privileges  of  his  dis¬ 
pensation,  is  called  to  a  jmrity  and  free¬ 
dom,  and  really  attains  a  narmony  of  cha¬ 
racter,  beyond  him  who,  of  all  the  prophets, 
was  nearest  to  Christ.  Fix>m  the  severe 
shape  which  the  Baj)tist’s  piety  assumed, 
it  wotild  be  very  natural  for  those  of  his 
followers  who  passed  into  discipleship  un¬ 
der  the  Redeemer,  to  look  for  their  di¬ 
vine  Master’s  .authorization  of  the  ascetic 
style  ;  especially  if  they  knew  that  he  had 
gone  from  the  place  of  his  baptism  into 
desert  life  for  a  time  :  but  how  graciously 
did  he  open  the  first  lesson  in  that  series 
which  was  intended  to  dis<abuse  their 
minds  on  this  subject !  Why  was  a  mar- 
ri<age-fe,a8t  one  of  the  first  scenes  into 
which  he  led  them  ?  and  what  W'as  the 
gre.at  moral  of  his  first  miracle?  Did  he 
not  intend  to  show,  .at  starting,  th.at  his 
religion  was  too  free  and  too  haj)py  to 
t.ake  an  austere  form?  Did  he  not  teach 
that  the  grace  and  power  which  his  fii-st 
miracle  manifested,  would  not  be  confined 
to  desert  or  cell,  but  be  freely  given  to 
hallow  nature  in  all  its  social  and  family 
relations?  Much  of  the  rigid  severity 
which  marks  the  piety  of  John  and  Elijah, 
was  peculiar  to  their  dispensation,  and  ' 
was  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  peculiar  mission.  To  rest  the  mon- 
.astic  system  on  such  authorities  is,  as  even 
a  Romish  authority  says,  to  build  on 
“  mere  conjecture as  there  can  be 
nothing  but  “an  imaginary  connection  ” 
between  Christian  Mon.achism  and  the 
.ancient  prophets  or  apostles.*  It  is  triie, 
as  the  same  writer  judiciously  remarks, 
that,  “  in  the  primitive  Christians,  the 
apostles,  and  even  before  them,  in  the 
prophets,  w’e  have  those  models  of  admi¬ 
rable  virtue  which  monks  have  in  some 
instances  really  copied.  But  such  virtues 
are  not  peculiar  to  monks  ;  they  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  saints  in  all  ages.  Monks  are 

•  ThomaasiD,  Disc.  deVEglist,  chap.  xiL  10. 


distingtiished  by  rules,  discipline,  com¬ 
munity,  particular  costume,  regulated  and 
uniform  exercises,  colonies  and  schools. 
Such  cluaracteristics  were  not  known  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  Paul  and  Anthony  in 
Egypt.” 

But  Rome  clings  to  the  notion  of  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  .and  lest  the  position  should  be 
lost,  it  luis  been  asserted,  that  the  Jewish 
sect  of  the  Essenes  were  Christians,  and 
Christian  monks.  This  assertion  is  so 
clearly  at  vari.ance  with  historical  fact,  that 
it  wotild  deserve  no  attention,  had  not 
some  Protestants  exercised  their  ingenuity 
in  calling  up  something  like  a  sliadowy 
argument  to  sustain  it.  It  is  s.aid,  first, 
that  “  no  such  philosophical  sect  as  the 
Essenes  ever  existed  .among  the  Jews;” 
then,  that  “  Josephus,  the  Jewish  histo¬ 
rian,  does  not  mention  the  new-born 
brotherhood  of  Christians ;”  and  taking 
the  latter  8t.atement  for  granted,  the 
silence  of  Josephus  is  thought  to  be  so 
remarkable,  that  we  must  be  driven  to 
conclude  that,  in  describing  the  Essenes, 
he  really  describes  the  jirimitive  Christ¬ 
ians.  To  avoid  the  difficulty  springing 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  historian  speaks  of 
the  Essenes  as  divided  into  four  classes, 
an  .attempt  is  made  to  show,  that  the  first 
Christian  society  was  composed  of  “  four 
concentric  circles  around  one  mysterious 
center the  outermost  made  up  of  tho.se 
who  were  still  mostly  Judaic,  the  next  of 
those  members  who  were  more  familiar 
with  the  ^Messianic  proj)hecies,  the  third  of 
all  those  whose  attention  was  more  fully 
fixed  upon  the  personal  manifestation  of 
Christ,  while  the  inner  circle  was  formed  of 
entire  Chri.stians.*  All  this  is  ingenious, 
but  not  true.  Though  some  variety  marked 
the  Christian  churches  during  the  apostles’ 
days — variety  arising  from  the  several 
shades  of  Jewish  prejudice,  or  from  the 
difterent  degrees  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  spiiitual  life — in  no  case  can  distinct 
lines  of  cla.s.slfic.ation  be  traced,  dividing 
the  community  into  such  castes  as  answ'er 
to  the  four  orders  of  Essenes.  The  whole 
theory  dissolves  before  the  light  of  one 
fact.  The  Essenes,  as  a  Jewish  sect, 
existed  nearly  two  centuries  before  Christ. 
They  sprang  up,  just  as  Christian  Mona- 
chi.sm  did  ;  and  formed  one  of  the  three 
leading  jiarties,  whose  birth  was  nearly 
cotemjKirary  in  the  Maccabean  age,  and 
in  whom  w’ero  embodied  the  three  prin- 


•  See  Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol.  ilvii. 
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ciples  or  tendencies — ^Pharisaic  formality,  [ 
Sadducean  unbelief,  and  Essenic  inysti- 1 
cismu  These  Jewish  monks  first  appeared  j 
in  the  quiet  scenes  which  border  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  sea.  “  On  the  , 
western  border  of  that  lake,”  says  the  j 
elder  Pliny,  “  dwell  the  Esscnes,  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  shore  to  avoid  j 
its  pestilential  effluvia — a  race  entirely  by  i 
themselves,  and  beyond  every  other  in 
the  world  deserving  of  wonder,  men  living 
in  communion  with  nature,  without  wives, 
without  money.  Every  day  their  number 
is  replenished  by  a  new  troop  of  settlers, 
since  they  are  much  visited  by  those  whom 
the  reverses  of  fortune  have  driven,  tired 
of  the  w’orld,  to  their  modes  of  living. 
Thus  happens  what  might  seem  incredible, 
that  a  community  in  which  no  one  is  bom, 
yet  continues  to  subsist  through  the  lajwe 
of  centuries.  So  fruitful  for  them  is  dis¬ 
gust  of  life  in  others.”*  Many  of  this 
sect  are  said  to  have  aasisted  Msittathhis 


pared  by  their  own  or  their  brethren’s 
hands.  Their  peculiar  characteristics  are 
notice<l  also  by  Philo,  who  has  intro<luced 
us  to  the  kindred  but  more  contemplative 
Jewish  sect  of  the  Therapeutaj.  These, 
composed  of  both  men  and  w’omoii,  wore 
found  quietly  inclosed  in  their  separate 
cc'lls  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Mmiis,  near 
Alex.andria;  illustrating  the  vjiin  preten¬ 
sions  of  ascetic  discipline  long  before 
Christianity  appeared  in  Egypt. 

The  Essencs  liad  perhaps  the  distinction 
not  only  of  an  earlier  origin,  but  of  being 
I  more  practical  and  more  j)urc.  It  luis 
been  thought  re«narkable  that  our  Lord 
I  never  named  this  sect,  nor  formally  con- 
I  demned  them,  as  he  did  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducecs.  A  sufficient  reason,  however, 
may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  their  re¬ 
cluse  life,  for  the  most  part,  kept  them 
I  from  crossing  his  path ;  and  as  they 
I  never  appeared  in  the  temple,  they  would 
;  not,  like  their  ostentatious  and  ske])tical 


the  Asraonean,  who  rose  against  Anligo-  j  cotemporaries,  who  affected  such  pub- 
nus  Epiphanes ;  and  are  sjKtkcn  of  in  the  |  licity,  call  forth  a  distinct  and  open  re- 
Hook  of  Maccabees,  under  the  name  of  j  ])roof.  It  may  be,  too,  that  their  general 
Assideans.  (1  Mac.  2 :  42.)  Josephus,  *  sincerity  shielded  them ;  and  that  the 
however,  who  8]K'aks  of  them  a.s  well  |  long-suffering  “  Son  of  Man”  might  exer- 
known  before  the  appearance  of  Christ,  j  cise  forbearance  toward  the  frailties  which, 
gives  the  deepest  insight  jinto  their  ch.a- 1  in  their  case,  were  associated  with  so 
racter  and  manner.®.  Their  cultivation  of  j  much  acknowdedged  virtue.  Hut  though 
caste  feeling,  and  some  of  the  laws  which  Jesus  never  name<l  them,  he  did  not 
regulated  their  four  divisions,  might  re-  leave  their  errors  uncoudemned.  St. 
mind  us  of  the  laws  of  caste  in  the  Insti-  ^Matthew  descrilx'S  him  as  alluding  to 
tutes  of  Menu,  and  indic.ate  a  copy,  if  not  their  ascetic  practice,  (19:  11,  12  ;)  and 
a  common  origin.  Marriage  was  allowed  records  the  lcs.son  which  he  gave,  that 
in  one  only  of  the  four  orders.  Some  col-  any  violation  of  human  nature  is  incon- 
onized  in  cities  and  towns.  Civil  office  sistent  with  the  Christian  religion ;  that 
might  in  some  oases  be  filled.  Secresy,  the  rule  of  his  kingdom  does  not  follow 
as  a  rule,  marked  their  mutual  intercourse ;  Judaism  in  pronouncing  celibacy  to  be  in 
and  their  communications  admitted  no  itself  dishonorable ;  nor  does  it,  on  the 
more  than  simple  “  yea  ”  and  “  nay  ex-  other  hand,  enforce  the  rule  of  ascetic 
cept  in  the  case  of  initiation,  when  an  oath  life,  or  recomtuond  the  celibate  as  a  sn- 
was  administered  to  the  new  member,  perior  condition  of  existence;  but  that 
They  held  their  goods  in  common  ;  were  it  rather  requires  the  heart  to  be  so  de- 
Btrict  observers  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  sent  voted  to  piety,  that  every  relation  of  life 
gifts  to  the  temple,though  they  were  never  into  which  Providence  leads  the  man 
seen  in  it.  Indeed,  whether  they  settled  may  be  hallowed,  .and  its  proper  duties 
in  the  wilderness,  or  amidst  a  gathered  performed  to  the  glory  of  God.  Xor  can 
population,  they  were  studiously  quiet  and  any  thing  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
secluded.  Their  occuftations  were  peace-  manner  ia  which  he  reproves  Essenic  se- 
ful ;  .and  they  were  honored  as  industrious  verity,  in  that  action  which  follows  his 
and  ho.spitable,  benevolent  .and  honest ;  lesson  on  the  conjugal  relation.  A  family 
though  they  purposely  shrank  from  con-  scene  opened  around  them,  where  the 
tact  with  the  uncircumcised,  and  would  women  brought  little  children  that  he 
leather  die  than  partake  of  food  not  pre-  might  touch  them.  Some  of  the  disciples, 

- _ _  who  still  retained  much  that  was  austere, 

•  Natural  History,  book  r.  chap.  15,  Neandei’s  fu^ely  tried  to  prevent  the  mothers  from 
Translation.  invading  their  Master’s  sanctity ;  but  ho 
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Bflid  :  “  Suffer  little  childre  nto  come  nnto  Christianity  pnblishod  its  claims,  proved 
me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  to  be  as  blind  to  the  humanity  of  the 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  he  laid  his  manifested  Saviour,  as  were  the  Pharisees 
hands  on  them,  and  departed  thence.”  •  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  Indeed, 
lie  meant,  among  other  things,  to  say,  !  all  who  are  acqiiainted  with  their  distin- 
that  family  ties  and  filial  affections  arc  to  ^  guishing  views  and  customs  must  see,  that 
be  honored  and  sustained  in  his  kingdom ;  I  these  can  not  be  harmonized  with  genuine 
and  that  the  spirit  of  Christian  simplicity  |  Christianity,  and  can  scrarcely  fail  to  un- 
and  tenderness  which  is  so  congenial  with  '  derstand  and  acknowledge  the  peculiar 
domestic  life,  and  a  pattern  of  which  is  i  force  of  those  warning  voices  which  once 
winningly  set  forth  in  the  little  child,  will  j  cried  :  “  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit, 
best  prepare  us  for  discerning  our  proper  1  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of 
place,  and  for  fulfilling  our  own  duty.  '  Cod  ;  because  many  false  prophets  are 
Other  actions  of  our  Lord  are  equally  |  gone  out  into  the  world.  Hereby  know 
significant,  as  indicating  the  difference  be- 1  ye  the  Spirit  of  God  :  Every  spirit  that 
tween  the  members  of  his  spiritual  family,  |  confesscth  that  JesusChrist  is  come  in  the 
and  the  Jewish  brotherhood  of  monks,  flesh  is  of  God  :  and  every  spirit  that  con- 
He  seeks  every  opportunity  of  leading  his  ;  fesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
disciples  to  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  |  the  flesh  is  not  of  God.”  (1  John  4 : 
as  his  Father’s  house,  his  own  temple,  j  1-3.  See  also  Col.  2:  8,  16-23  ;  1  Tim. 
which  he  was  come  to  cleanse  and  glorify,  <  4  :  4-8. 

but  not  immediately  to  subvert  ;  and  thus  '  Ilowtrulyhas  Dean Prideaux  remarked, 
he  impressively  shows,  that  those  who  '  that  “  almost  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
studiously  avoided  the  appointed  sacri- 1  sect  of  the  Essenes  is  condemned  by  Christ 
fices,  or  renounced  the  temple  service,  i  and  his  ajmstles !”  Many  truths  were 
and  substituted  feasts  of  bread  and  salt,  j  held  in  common  by  Pharisees  and  Christ- 
nightly  illuminations,  and  hymns,  withiians;  and,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  Essenic 
mystic  talk  and  dances,  for  the  established  ;  life  came  very  near  to  that  of  the  primi- 
ritual  of  their  fathers,  were  prematurely  |  tive  Church  ;  but  the  society  which  had 
throwing  off  their  share  in  the  symbolic  ^  been  created  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
w'orship,  and  making  changes  on  inade- '  Ghost  w’as  essentially  as  distinct  from  the 
quate  authority.  And  while  the  Redeem-  |  community  of  Jewish  mystics,  as  it  was 
er  thus  expressed  his  will,  his  apostles  j  from  the  sect  who  “  made  the  command- 
have  not  left  the  errors  of  the  Jewish  sect  I  ment  of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  tradi- 
untouched.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  |  tion.”  The  sequestered  class  of  Jews 
Holy  Spirit,  they  have  ])ointed  out  the  probably  retained  most  of  a  traditional 
difference  between  Essenic  peculiarities  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  those  institu- 
and  Christian  doctrine ;  leaving  it  impos-  tions  which  have  been  called  “  the  schools 
sible  for  those  who  have  caught  their  I  of  the  prophets;”  and  was  gradually 
spirit,  and  understood  their  arguments,  '  formed  by  the  association  ‘of  tliose  who 
to  view  Essenes  and  primitive  Christians  j  cherished  a  desire  to  realize  again  the 
as  one  and  the  same.  Those  who  were  <  heavenly  warmth  of  the  prophetic  days, 
obediejit  to  the  teaching  of  Paul,  could  i  There  was  nothing  in  the  Later  temjJe 
not  be  confounded  with  the  ascetics  who  service,  in  the  synagogue  system,  or  the 
8uj)orstitiously  observed  human  forms  of  public  festivals,  which  met  their  inward 
worship,  venerated  secret  traditions  on  longings ;  and  when  once  the  example  of 
mystic  medicine,  believed  themselves  religious  retreat  had  opened  a  refuge  in 
called  to  hold  the  secrets  of  nature,  W'ere  the  desert,  they  soon  formed  a  distinct 
sworn  against  all  food  from  unconseerated  embodiment  of  Jewish  spirituality.  In 
hands,  bound  never  to  reveal  the  myste-  their  chosen  exclusion  they  wearied  them- 
ries  of  angelic  names,  and  used  ascetical  i  selves  in  trying  to  harmonize  contempla- 
j)reparations  to  (jualify  them  for  a  search  tion  and  activity.  They  had  started  on 
into  the  future.  The  spiritual  children  a  wrong  principle  ;  and,  tailing  to  see  that 
of  John  the  beloved  disciple  must  have  their  first  necessity  was  purity  of  heart, 
been  distinct  from  the  exclusive  spiritual-  they  sought  for  perfection  in  mere  ab- 
ists  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  resur-  struct  thought,  or  in  the  exercises  of  the 
rection,  rejected  the  idea  of  an  incarna-  outer  man.  Their  inw'ard  evil  was  over- 
tion,  though  they  entertained  a  shadowy  looked,  or  misunderstood ;  and  they  ag- 
conception  of  the  Trinity,  and,  when  i  gravated  it  by  following  a  course  in  which 
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their  pride  was  fostered,  while  their  con¬ 
science  remained  impnre.  It  is  easily 
conceived,  that  such  a  class  would  soon 
bo  attracted  by  that  Christian  Communi¬ 
ty  which,  for  a  time,  “  had  all  things  com¬ 
mon.”  There  would  at  first  appear  much 
that  was  congenial  with  their  own  spirit, 
and  a  great  deal  that  promised  an  im¬ 
provement  on  their  own  system ;  and 
though  some,  whose  pretensions  were 
high,  might  be  staggered  by  the  promised 
union  of  happiness  and  spiritual  poverty, 
many  would  he  found  among  the  swelling 
number  of  Christian  converts.  In  such 
cases,  even  perfect  sincerity  would  not 
prevent  them  from  retaining  much  of  that 
ascetic  spirit  and  formal  extenialism  which 
could  scarcely  fail  to  infuse  into  the 
Church  a  leaven  that  probably  originated 
many  of  the  troublesome  errors  which 
apostles  had  to  condemn,  and  whose  lin¬ 
gering  influence  prepared  the  w’ay  for  a 
subsequent  recognition  and  establishment 
of  conventual  life.  Merely  in  this  way 
can  we  detect  any  relation  between  early 
Christianity  and  the  sect  of  the  Essenes. 
That  sect,  claiming  the  honor  of  antiquity, 
remained  distinctly  Jewish  ;  until,  in  the 
second  century,  like  the  society  of  Thera- 
peutjp,  it  melted  into  the  indefinable  forms 
of  Elkesaite  or  Gnostic  Ebionitism.  Both 
Essenes  and  Therajieutfle  had  disappeared 
before  Christian  Monachism  prevailed. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  at¬ 
tach  undue  importance  to  mere  antiquity, 
should  be  betrayed  into  error  when  seek¬ 
ing  for  the  most  remote  ground  on  which 
monastic  claims  may  be  fixed.  Many  pre- 
Christian  systems  had  so  much  in  common 
with  the  more  modem  forms  of  recluse 
life,  that  w'hoever  contends  for  the  mon¬ 
astic  institute  as  a  legitimate  form  of 
Christianity,  or  claims  for  the  Church  ex¬ 
clusively  the  honor  of  that  institution, 
may  easily  be  seduced  into  dreamy  no¬ 
tions  of  piety,  and  soon  learn  to  ignore 
all  that  distinguishes  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  mon¬ 
astic  principle,  we  are  by  and  by  brought 
to  the  conviction,  that  it  did  not  properly 
belong  either  to  the  Greek  or  the  Latin 
Church.  It  was  adopted  by  both  ;  origi¬ 
nated  by  neither.  Nor  is  it  Christian  ; 
nor  exclusively  Jewish ;  though  worked 
out  for  nearly  three  centuries  by  Judean 
and  Alexandrian  mystics.  No;  it  is 
rather  a  thing  peculiar  to  fallen  human 
nature.  Hence,  we  find  it  exemplified, 
perhaps  most  perfectly,  in  the  great  cen- 
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ters  of  heathendom.  The  systems  of  Pa¬ 
ganism  are  but  the  ruling  propensities  of 
the  human  mind  embodied  ;  and  all  these 
are  distinguished  by  their  mysteries,  re- 
sert'ed  for  the  privileged  and  meritorious 
few.  There  is  a  disposition  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  under  a  sense  of  its  guilt  and  misery, 
to  trust  in  any  vicarious  worship  and 
obedience ;  as  well  as  a  desire  and  hope 
of  transferring  from  one  man  to  another 
the  merit  of  good  w'orks,  and  the  benefit 
of  devotional  exercises ;  so  as  to  enable 
the  mass  of  the  pt'oplo  to  serve  God,  as  it 
were,  by  proxy.  The  course  of  Hindoo- 
ism,  even  in  its  earlier  historv,  strikingly 
illustrates  this ;  while  Budinsm  still  t*x- 
hibits  a  gigantic  embodiment  of  the  same 
principles,  after  more  than  tw'enty-four 
centuries  of  intense  action  and  nearly  un¬ 
rivaled  influence,  llie  n.atunal  dis]>osition 
of  the  human  mind,  as  m.anifested  in  these 
systems,  is  not  favonable  to  pure  Christ¬ 
ianity  ;  and  for  a  time  after  the  rise  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  hostility  of  that 
disposition  was  clearly  seen :  but  as  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  widened  their  sway  ; 
as  they  became  less  and  less  \ui]>opular, 
and  the  number  of  disciples  continued  to 
multiply ;  there  .appeared  an  increasing 
class  of  persons  who,  though  professedly 
members  of  (Miristian  churchas,  had  not 
yet  fully  understood  the  character  of  the 
Gospel,  nor  fairly  imbibed  its  spirit ;  and 
by  these  the  very  principles  and  errors 
which  had  at  first  arnayed  themselves  in 
opposition  to  Christ,  were  grmlually  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  C'hurch.  Among  the 
first  promoters  of  this  wrong  tendency  in 
Christian  life,  were  those  who  have  been 
already  noticed,  as  drawn  towards  Christ¬ 
ianity  from  among  the  Jewish  ascetics; 
and  although,  as  Judaism  dissolved,  the 
main  streams  of  error  would  be  diverted 
by  the  mixed  parties  who  spr.ang  up  to  a 
peculiar  position  between  .Tews  and  Christ¬ 
ians,  yet  the  elements  of  evil,  in  some 
cases,  were  “  brought  in  unawares,”  and 
effected  changes  in  the  Christijin  com¬ 
munity  such  as  became  so  evident  in  the 
Church  at  Colosse.  Distinctions  were 
fixed  between  those  who  kept  the  cere¬ 
monial  or  ascetic  rule,  and  those  who  did 
not ;  the  former  were  marked  as  a  supe¬ 
rior  and  privileged  class ;  and  thus  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  religion  was  broken. 
Notwithstanding  apostolic  letters  and  en¬ 
forced  discipline,  the  evil  grow,  aided  by 
other  unhealthy  influences  from  Oriental 
and  Grecian  sources,  until  such  waa  the 
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state  of  the  Church,  that  the  intro<luction 
of  a  well-regulated  inouastic  system  might 
be  viewed,  perhaps,  as  a  blessing  to  it ;  at 
least,  as  a  thing  most  suitable  to  its  exist¬ 
ing  oircurastaiices  and  chanicter.  When 
the  (Miristian  world  w’as  thus  prepared, 
the  leaders  of  the  new  movement  appeare<l. 
Three  names  stood  at  the  head.  This 
place  may  be  awanled  to  them  on  the 
authority  of  an  historian  of  the  Romish 
Church,*'  whose  fair  and  accurate  state¬ 
ments  are  sometimes,  as  in  this  case, 
curiously  associated  with  an  overflow'  of 
his  ecclesiastical  feeling.  “  Paul,  Antho¬ 
ny,  and  Hilarion,”  says  he,  “gave  birth 
to  the  holy  institution  in  Egypt  and  Pal- 1 
estine  ;  .and  from  thence  it  exp.andod  itself! 
over  the  earth  like  a  torrent  of  benedic- 1 
lion !”  I 

The  ascetic  zeal  of  Anthony’s  biographer  : 
is  not  wrought  up  to  that  intensity  which 
glow’s  in  Jerome’s  memoirs  of  Hilarion  ' 
and  Paul ;  nor  is  the  monastic  state  in  the  ; 
one  case  invested  with  so  much  of  that  ! 
kind  of  unearthliness,  which  in  the  other  ; 
checks  the  approaches  of  ordinary  lift.  | 
Indeed,  Jerome’s  heroes  never  seem  to  ' 
come  very  near  to  our  hearts ;  while 
Athanasius  rather  helps  us  to  love  An¬ 
thony,  and  to  respect  the  sincerity  of  his  ' 
monks.  But  even  the  more  amiable  1 
brotherhoo<l  of  Mount  Kolzim  is  so 
strangely  unlike  that  first  Christi.an  com- ! 
munity  described  by  St.  Luke,  that  when  ' 
we  place  the  later  picture  and  the  earlier  ' 
and  inspired  sketch  side  by  side,  as  re-  j 
presenting  the  Christian  piety  of  two  j 
periods,  we  can  not  resist  the  conviction, 
that  great  changes  must  have  taken  place  [ 
during  the  intervening  time.  Here,  w’e 
detect  much  that  is  artificial  and  con¬ 
strained  ;  there,  we  see  manifest  Divinity 
in  union  with  naturalness  and  ease.  In 
the  Egyptian  scene,  violence  is  done  to 
some  of  the  distinctive  feelings  of  our 
species ;  .at  Jerusalem,  human  sympathies 
and  affections  have  full  but  hallow’ed  play. 
So  that,  while  we  readily  admit  the  pe¬ 
culiar  interest  which  attaches  to  the  men  ' 
who  put  themselves  aside  from  the  world,  I 
and  obliged  the  seekers  of  truth  to  go  ! 
“out  into  the  wilderness  to  see”  models  j 
of  devotion,  we  c.an  never  turn  tow'ards  j 
those  Judean  homes,  which  day  by  day 
were  successively  thronged  by  the  affec¬ 
tionate  family  groups  of  primitive  Christ¬ 
ians,  without  feeling  some  curiosity,  at  ■ 
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I  least,  as  to  how  the  Christian  profession, 
so  simple,  pure,  and  genial  in  its  character, 
came  to  be  esteemed  as  most  |)erfect  when 
most  .abstruse,  rigid,  and  severe.  The 
])roce88  is  not  obscure.  Christianity  was 
'  designed  to  be  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
world.  It  was  to  take  to  itselt^  .ami  com¬ 
mand  for  its  holy  pur{)Ose8,  all  that 
belongs  to  man.  It  was  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  should  come  into  contact 
with  the  masses,  and  enter  into  conflict 
with  the  leading  princifiles  and  practic/es 
of  heathen  society.  This  must  be  done 
in  the  persons  and  character  of  its  con¬ 
verts,  who  were  not  to  bo  taken  out  of 
the  world,  btjt,  like  the  first  model  Christ¬ 
ians,  were  to  continue  in  the  smne  domes¬ 
tic  and  civil  relations  as  Wfore  their 
conversion.  They  were  to  remain 
among  their  neighbors  as  “the  salt  of  the 
earth,”  the  “  leaven”  of  the  pojml.ation,  the 
“  lights  of  the  world,”  whose  open  trans¬ 
parent  sincerity,  cheerfulness,  and  benevo¬ 
lence  should  difluse  grace  and  truth 
through  even  the  worst  scenes  of  j)er8ecu- 
tion  and  vice.  True  Christians,  however, 
could  scarcely  h.ave  entere<l  on  their 
mission  before  they  realized  the  fact,  that 
it  is  the  nature  of  genuine  piety  to  shrink 
Irom  the  manifest.ations  of  carnal  restless¬ 
ness.  When  the  Holy  Ghost  touches  the 
8ynii)athles  of  human  nature,  they  .are  so 
refined  and  Christianized  that  they  all  turn 
in  favor  of  meekness,  humility,  and  retiring 
devotion.  Christian  piety,  therefore,  will 
necessarily  feel  that  the  proud  tumult  of 
a  carnal  w'orld  is  repulsive.  By  a  kind  of 
s[)iritual  instinct  it  draws  back  from  the 
scene.  And  so  entirely  do  kindness  and 
modesty,  quietness  and  peace,  engage  the 
disposition  of  a  truly  Christian  mind,  that 
it  shrinks  from  noise,  controversy,  and 
strife.  This  .aversion  of  sympathy  and 
disposition  is  founded  on  hostility  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  principles  of  genuine  religion 
are  hostile  to  the  manifestations  of  world- 
linesss.  Even  though  these  manifesta¬ 
tions  assume  an  elegant  form,  and  ap{)ear 
under  attractive  circumstances,  as  when 
they  are  seen  associated  with  refined 
philosophy,  polite  literature,  and  venera¬ 
ble  art ;  still,  spiritual  piety,  true  to  its 
principles,  maintains  its  essential  aversion 
to  the  manifested  evil.  This  is  beautiful¬ 
ly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  St.  l*aul, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  he  stood  on  Mars’ 
Hill  in  Athens.  No  scene  could  be  more 
exciting  to  a  philosophical  and  accom¬ 
plished  scholar.  No  objects  would  be 
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more  likely  to  master  a  powerful  and  cul- ' 
tivated  intellect.  And  if  strength  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  warmth  of  temperament, 
and  correct  taste  would  incliue  a  man  to 
yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  place,  Paul  might 
be  borne  away  by  w’hat  surrounded  him. 
Put  grace  had  turned  his  mind  into  an¬ 
other  current.  Neither  the  elegant  saao- 
ciations  of  the  scene,  nor  the  charm  of 
pliilosophicAl  company,  swayed  his  sym¬ 
pathies  so  fitr,  as  to  prevent  his  firm  ex¬ 
pression  of  Christian  ])rinciple.  Ho  saw- 
nothing  but  God  dishonored  by  the  idola- 
•trous  mas-s,  and  souls  perishing  amidst 
their  carnal  excitements.  Holy  antipathy 
to  evil,  and  pity  for  the  victims  of  error, ' 
precluded  every  other  feeling ;  and  he 
stood  forth,  at  once  the  champion  and 
the  example  of  a  piety  which  shrinks  from 
the  carnal  restlessness  of  the  world,  while 
it  loves  and  tries  to  save  the  restless  souls 
of  men.  Genuine  Christian  feeling  some¬ 
times  makes  a  new  approach  to  the  ascetic 
spirit;  and  the  early  history  of  the  Church 
affords  evidence  that  the  most  sincere 
minds  may  allow  their  lawful  distaste  for 
worldly  things  to  degenerate  into  an  un- 1 
chnstian  dislike  to  active  charity,  or  a 
morbid  desire  to  escape  from  contact  w'ith  i 
the  multitude.  It  has  always  been  diffi- 
calt  to  preserve  the  balance  between  the  ^ 
contemplative  and  the  practical.  The . 
contemplative  power  is  at  the  foundation 
of  every  consistent  Christian  character. : 
The  doctrines  which  the  Christian  receives 
are  so  holy  and  deep,  the  relations  into 
which  he  is  led  by  receiving  them  are  so 
sacred,  and  his  privileges  and  calling  are  ' 
so  high,  that  it  becomes  him  to  be  seden- ; 
tary  in  a  spiritual  sense  and  in  a  proper 
degree.  His  soul  should  be  seated  in  holy 
quietness,  that  it  may  entertain  the  i 
thoughts  which  claim  its  attention.  He 
is  called  to  a  quiet  h.abit.  The  depths  of 
his  soul  must  be  still  enough  to  realize  : 
the  abiding  presence  of  God.  When, ! 
therefore,  in  his  spiritual  course,  he  finds 
his  path  beset  by  a  hostile  and  noisy  ' 
world,  which  would  never  allow  him  to  ' 
take  a  fixed  and  transforming  look  .at  the 
truth  which  he  loves,  or  silently  to  listen  , 
to  his  Master's  voice,  he  is  in  danger  ofj 
seeking  relief  in  mere  local  retreat,  and  i 
of  passing  out  of  the  sphere  of  duty  into  | 
the  scene  of  morbid  stillness.  The  lino  { 
is  soon  crossed.  It  was  over-stopped  by  j 
many  Christians  at  an  early  period.  And  ! 
to  this  false  movement  wo  may  ascribe 
the  final  establishment  of  systems,  in 


which  the  once  floating  elements  of  evil 
are  now  embodied  in  such  wondrous  har¬ 
mony  and  power.  The  leaders  in  this 
pilgrimage  to  the  desert  w-ere  saved,  in 
most  cases,  from  the  extremes  to  which 
their  plansibic  error  tended,  by  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  sympathy,  forbearance,  an<l  love 
tow.ards  other  men,  which  a  genuine  con¬ 
viction  of  their  own  sinfulness  inspired  ; 
but  many  of  their  followers  rushed  from 
the  scenes  of  ordin.ary  life  under  a  blind 
infatuation,  and  wrapj>ed  themselves  in 
the  ascetic  garb,  in  entire  ignoratice  of 
their  own  hearts ;  so  that,  in  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  selt-gratulation,  they  soon  team¬ 
ed  to  look  .at  themselves  as  the  exclusive 
inheritors  of  distinguishing  gr.ace,  and  to 
treat  all  who  retained  their  common 
social  position  as  incapable  of  pure  godli¬ 
ness.  Thus  the  gulf  was  forine«l,  and 
gr.adually  widened,  l)etween  the  religions 
and  the  secular.  Thus,  Christian  Mon- 
achisni,  like  most  of  the  gigantic  evils 
which  have  afflicted  the  Avorld,  may  be 
traced  to  an  origin  in  which  there  was 
much  good,  both  of  principle  and  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  it  owes  a  great  deal  of  the 
depth  and  perpetuity  of  its  influence  to 
this  original  leaven  of  sincere  though 
erring  piety. 

An  a]K)logist  of  the  second  century 
shows  that  the  earlier  Christians  had  no 
idea  of  the  later  monastic  system  :  “  VV"e 
are  not  lirahmins,”  ‘^uys  he,  “  nor  naked 
Indian  fanatics,  dwelling  in  the  woods, 
and  cut  off  from  human  life.  Wo  remem¬ 
ber  our  «lebt  of  gratitude  to  (io«l,  our 
Lord  and  Creator.  We  do  not  refuse  to 
enjoy  his  works ;  but  we  use  them  tem¬ 
perately,  avoiding  what  would  apjMjar 
rash  and  extreme.  Onr  existence  is  not 
apart  from  the  public  resort,  the  nnarket, 
the  bath,  the  tavern,  the  office,  the  fair, 
or  any  thing  else  that  is  neecssary  to  so¬ 
cial  life.  We,  as  well  as  yourselves,  have 
our  shipping  interests,  our  part  both  in 
army  and  navy;  we  mix  in  agricnltural 
and  commerical  transactions,  and  contri¬ 
bute  our  share  towards  the  pjiblic  labor 
and  profit.  We  live,  indeed,  without 
using  the  rites  which  some  obsiT>'e  ;  we 
are  never  found  mingling  at  the  jtiihlic 
saturnalia  ;  nor  do  we  degrade  oiirselves 
by  following  examples  of  indecent  free¬ 
dom.  In  the  proper  use  of  all  social  com¬ 
forts,  however,  we  ])rovo  ourselves  to  be 
men.”  *  Hut  though  these  early  Christ- 
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iaiis  did  not  withdraw  altogether  from  1  The  females  were  distinctively  called  “  vir- 
the  scenes  of  active  life,  a  practice  grew  1  gins.” 

up  among  them  which  nearly  answered  to  j  At  the  same  time,  it  was  not  uncom- 
tho  authorized  “  retreat”  of  later  times.  !  mon  among  the  heathen  for  men  to  conse- 
Certain  days  W'ere  exclusively  devoted  to  j  crate  themselves  to  a  meditative  life ;  and 
the  work  of  self-examination,  private  !  in  such  cases  they  would  be  distinguished 
prayer,  and  tbrmal  acts  of  renewed  coiisc- 1  as  “  ascetics,”  or  “  philosophers,”  terms 
oration  to  God.  The  stated  observance  ■  otten  synonymously  used.  It  sometimes 
of  this  was  thought  to  prepare  them  for  a  |  hap|>ened  that,  in  their  eager  pursuit  of 
more  con.sistent  application  to  their  usual  moral  beauty,  men  of  this  class  were 
calling.  The  holy  days  were  fixed  by  each  brought  within  the  range  of  Christian  in- 
individual  for  his  own  benefit,  and  as  best  fiuonce,  and  adopted  the  new  religion 
suited  his  own  convenience.  They  were  without  giving  up  their  philosophic  habits, 
by  and  by  marked  as  fast-days,  during  |  which  secinetl  rather  congenial  than  re- 
which  the  outer  man  was  allowed  but  i  pugnnnt  to  it.  Others  would  have  their 
limited  indulgence,  or  subjected  to  total  first  serious  reflections  awakened  by  an 
abstinence,  that  the  soul  might  be  more  |  exhibition  of  Christian  doctrine  or  exam- 
free  in  its  spiritual  pursuits.  What  was  ,  pie  ;  and  finding  a  profession  of  philosophy 
saved  by  self-denial  was  spent  in  relieving  ■  favorable  to  their  new  turn  of  mind,  they 
the  f)oor.  Many,  too,  in  the  warmth  of  made  the  first  approach  towards  the  use 
their  first  love,  interpreted  their  baptismal  :  of  a  monastic  garb,  by  appearing  in  the 
vows  in  the  largest  sense,  and  tiirew  a  well  known  cloak  which  distinguished  the 
great  part,  or  even  the  whole,  of  their  abstinent  devotee.  This  always  secured 
worldly  goods  into  the  treasury  of  the  j  for  them  the  reverence  of  the  multitude  ; 
Church,  to  express  their  strong  decision,  [  and  was  an  introduction  to  those  with 
or  their  contempt  for  the  things  which  once  whom  they  wished  to  converse  on  their 
enslaved  their  hearts.  The  “  pi*arl”  of  chosen  theme.  llespect  or  curiosity 
“  great  j)rico”  was  to  be  secured  at  the  i  brought  many  a  circle  around  them,  as 
greatest  cost.  Without  entire  renuncia- 1  they  sauntered  through  the  public  walks; 
tion  of  outward  things  they  could  not  be  and  w  hile  o]>|K>rtuiiities  wore  thus  afl'ord- 
perfect.  Nor  did  they  think  themselves  |  ed  for  dis(K‘nsing  the  fruit  of  their  spir¬ 
al  liberty  to  look  for  treasure  in  heaven,  itual  thiitkings,  the  notion  would  be  origi- 
till  they  had  brought  themselves  to  pov-  i  nated  and  fixed,  that  the  higher  principles 
eily  on  earth.  Their  homo  was  the  ;  of  Christianity  belonged  to  a  distinct  re- 
Church  ;  and,  content  to  bo  unknown  to  i  ligious  order.  “  Good  morrow,  philoso- 
the  world,  they  quietly  sustained  them- ,  pher,”  said  a  lounger  to  Justin  Martyr,  as 
selves  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  In  early  one  morning  he  entered  the  prom- 
mo.st  cases  they  thought  it  best  literally  i  enade  ;  while  another  in  the  closing  group 
to  follow  St.  Paul’s  example  and  advice  i  added  :  “  My  master  taught  me  never  to 
by  remaining  unmarried  ;  so  that,  undis- ;  slight  the  philosopher’s  cloak,  but  courte- 
turbe<l  by  the  cares  of  a  growing  family,  >  ously  to  welcome  all  who  wore  it,  and 
they  might  give  themselves  more  fully  to  reap  if  possible  the  advantage  of  their 
the  divine  service.  Such  Christians  came  i  conversation.”  Nor  was  Justin  disinclined 
to  be  called  the  more  strict  i  to  nuiet  their  advances,  by  familiarly  talk- 

observers  of  self-discipline,  who  “  exer- 1  ing  on  the  evidences  of  genuine  piety.  A 
cise«i”  themselves  “  to  godlinos-s”  and ,  little  later,  and  in  another  scene,  the 
most  zealously  strove  for  Christian  perfec-  >  Christian  mantle  found  an  apologist,  who 
tion.  In  some  instances,  even  young  ]»er-  j  clost's  his  eulogium  with  a  shout :  “  Ke- 
soiis  conceived  so  strong  an  attachment  to  j  joice  and  exult,  O  Pallium  !  A  belter  phi- 
religious  occupations,  that  with  ill-regulat-  ,  losophy  has  thought  thee  worthy,  since 
e<l  zeal  they  once  for  all  closed  against  |  thou  hast  begun  to  clothe  the  Christian!”* 
themselves  every  prospect  but  that  ofj  No  one  can  fairly  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
virgin  life.  “There  are  those,”  says  Ju.stin  |  these  first  ascetics.  Some  of  them  were 
Martyr,  “  who,  though  now  sixty  and  j  examjdcs  of  humility  and  love.  Put  we 
oven  seventy  years  of  age,  w  ere  di.scipled  |  discover  in  their  case  the  first  indulgence 
to  Christ  in  their  youth,  and  still  remain  \  of  that  mere  human  tendency  to  extremes 
in  purity.”  *  These  were  of  both  sexes.  '  w'hich  had  been  so  remarkably  developed 

*  Apolog.  ii.  |  *  Tertulliun,  Dt  Paliio. 
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in  the  false  religions  and  philosophy  of  the 
East ;  while  we  mark  the  process  by 
which  that  disjwsition  to  an  over-done  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  world,  which  had  been 
freely  cherished  by  the  heathen,  insit)uated 
itself  into  the  Christian  Church.  This 
propensity  was  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
form  of  philosophy  or  false  religion,  but 
to  human  nature  itself ;  and  being  fash¬ 
ionable  in  the  East,  unwatchful  Christians, 
who  felt  that  the  nature  of  true  piety 
shrank  from  the  corruptions  of  public  life, 
mistook  the  whis|>er  of  an  enemy  for  the 
voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  suttered 
their  scriptural  aversion  to  carnality  to 
pass  into  an  extreme  and  nmrbid  longing 
for  life  in  the  desert.  So  that  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  earthly  philosophy  which  men  at 
first  opposed  to  the  pure  and  simple  re¬ 
ligion  which  was  to  renovate  society,  were 
at  last  adopted  by  Christians,  and  soon 
became  embodied  with  the  first  principles 
of  the  Church.  The  evil  grew,  for  a  time 
unconscipusly,  perhaps,  even  to  the  most 
sincere  ;  until,  as  Eusebius  says  :  “There 
were  instituted  twm  modes  of  living :  the 
one,  raised  above  our  common  nature  and 
ordinary  life,  has  no  marriage,  no  family, 
no  substance  or  estate ;  and,  being  alto¬ 
gether  separate  and  removed  from  the 
usual  associations  of  men,  is  given  up  en¬ 
tirely  to  a  divine  service,  from  an  un¬ 
measurable  love  for  celestial  things.  Those 
who  embrace  this  mode,  are  as  if  cut  off 
from  this  mortal  life  ;  their  bo<lies  merely 
are  on  earth ;  in  thought  and  soul  they 
move  in  heaven ;  and,  as  saints  above, 
they  look  down  on  the  life  of  other  men. 
They  are  truly  consecrated  to  the  Supreme 
God  for  the  M’hole  race,  not  for  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  bea-sts,  with  scent,  or  smoke,  or 
fire ;  but  with  a  projwr  sense  of  true 
piety,  with  purified  hearts,  and  such  words 
and  works  as  spring  from  virtue :  these 
are  the  divine  propitiatory  offerings  which 
as  priests  they  offer  for  themselves  and 
others.  This  is  the  perfect  manner  of 
Christian  life.  The  other  is  a  lower  and 
more  human  form.  This  admits  chaste 
wedlock,  ofispiing,  family  care,  military 
occupations.  Nor  is  agrictdturo,  or  mer¬ 
chandise,  or  any  part  of  civil  duty,  ne¬ 
glected  in  connection  with  religion.  Those 
w'ho  h.ave  taken  this  way  of  life,  have 
their  set  times  for  devotion,  and  particular 
days  for  he.aring  and  learning  (iod’s  word. 
These  are  viewed  as  being  of  the  second 
order  of  piety.”  *  This  language  would 


be  plausible  to  those  who  lived  at  the 
time  ;  but  we  can  not  fail  to  discover,  that 
the  principle  here  admitted  broke  up  the 
original  unity  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
and,  by  .allowing  two  kinds  or  orders  of 
Christianity,  it  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
system  which  promotes  the  self-deception 
of  the  ascetic  by  ascribing  merit  to  his 
abstinence ;  while  it  indulges  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  mjisses,  by  pandering  to  their 
natural  dependence  on  the  merit  of  the 
few.  An  undue  estimation  of  celibacy 
.and  of  the  ascetic  contemplative  life  grad- 
u.ally  prevailed.  Men  were  taught  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  more  exalted  state  of  blessedness 
as  the  reward  of  their  solitary  consecra¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  praises  lavished  on  such  a 
coui-se  led  those  who  were  still  occupied 
in  the  wmrld  to  lower  the  standard  of 
piety  for  themselves,  until  they  had  <pute 
lost  sight  of  the  “  high  calling”  of  the 
Christian.  So  that  as  early  as  the  times 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  people,  when  reminded 
of  the  seriousness  which  becomes  Christ¬ 
ians,  .and  of  the  inconsistency  of  mingling 
with  P.agans  at  the  public  shows,  to  reply  : 
“  We  can  not  .all  be  philosophers  and  as¬ 
cetics  ;  w’e  are  ignorant,  we  can  not  read, 
nor  do  we  understand  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
why  should  such  severe  demands  be  made 
on  us  ?”  *  In  all  this  we  see  the  prepainv- 
tion  of  the  Christi.an  world  for  th.at  system 
which  was  now  more  formally  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  and  acknowledged  as  a  j).art  of 
Christ’s  kingdom.  It  only  needed  such 
men  as  Anthony  and  Paul  to  give  consist¬ 
ency  and  form  to  the  elements  which,  by 
this  time,  were  so  prevalent  as  to  make 
the  Christian  world  decidedly  ascetic  in 
its  tendency. 

Miuiy  circumstances  of  place  and  time, 
however,  helped  to  intensify  the  monkish 
bent  of  the  age.  These  circumstances 
m.ay  be  viewed  as  partial  excuses  for  those 
sincere  Christians  whe  w'ere  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  establishing  ]SIonachism  as  a 
necessary'  part  of  the  Church.  It  has  been 
said  truly:  “All  the  princijial  or  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  forms  of  fanaticism  have  had 
birth  beneath  sultry  skies,  and  have  thence 
spread  into  temperate  climates  by  trans¬ 
portation  or  infection.”  Monachism  had 
Its  birth  in  the  East.,  and  the  scenes  of  its 
youth  are  still  reflectini  in  its  character. 
Vehement  feeling  in  man  answers  to  ex¬ 
tremes  in  the  outer  w'orld.  A  continuous 
companionship  with  vast  solitudes,  and 
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burning  deserts,  and  silent  mountain  pass- 1 
es,  or  familiar  intercourse  with  an  oriental  1 
sk}',  with  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  ; 
burning  winds,  promotes  the  wilder  and 
more  enormous  development  of  human 
nature.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that 
during  the  times  which  saw  the  rise  of  * 
Christian  convents,  the  universal  corrup¬ 
tion  of  pagan  manners  would  naturally 
shock  and  repel  the  pure  and  spiritual 
minds  of  the  first  Christians ;  who,  while 
they  were  daily  grieved  at  the  sensuous 
irregularities  of  the  multitude,  would,  in 
many  cases,  fall  into  the  natural  error  of 
condemning  the  use  as  W'ell  as  the  abuse 
of  created  things  ;  and,  rather  than  risk 
their  purity,  would  run  to  the  extreme  of 
entire  abstinence,  and  become  ascetics,  in 
order,  as  they  supposed,  to  preserve  their 
religion.  The  working  of  this  plausible 
j)rinciple  may  be  marked  in  the  history  of 
the  several  sections  of  total  abstainers 
which  sprang  up  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century ;  and  for  tw'o  hundred 
years  illustrated  the  curious  relation  be¬ 
tween  a  false  government  of  the  senses 
with  lax  opinions  on  the  one  side,  and 
severity  of  ecclesiastical  rule  on  the  other. 
Tatian  stands  out  among  those  who  were 
the  leading  advocates  and  models  of  this 
misshapen  virtue ;  his  course  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  an  example  of  the  class.  While 
he  remained  under  the  living  influence  of 
liis  spiritual  father,  Justin  Martyr,  he  was 
held  back  from  extremes  ;  but  when  freed 
from  the  check  of  healthy  example  and 
teaching,  he  yielded  to  his  ascetic  bias, 
and,  misunderstanding  or  perverting  the 
language  of  St.  I’aul,  (1  Cor.  7  :  5,)  he 
taught  that  marriage  must  be  renounced 
in  order  to  chastity  ;  and  that  temperance 
was  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  wine. 
And  the  zealous  propagation  of  these  doc¬ 
trines,  though  they  were  associated  with  a 
loose  assemblage  of  Gnostic  errors,  would 
naturally  sway  many  sincere  souls  who 
were  disgusted  or  vexed  with  the  extra¬ 
vagance  and  luxury  of  the  ago.  At  the 
same  time,  when  multitudes  adopted  the 
proiession  of  Christianity,  and,  resting  in 
the  mere  name,  introduced  into  the 
Church  tlie  indulgences  of  pagan  life  ;  the 
more  earnest  and  decided  Christians  were 
constrained  to  sliriuk  away  from  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  manners  of  their  fellow-profess¬ 
ors,  and  to  fly  into  the  desert,  that  they 
might  escape  the  swelling  tide  of  dissipa¬ 
tion  and  ungodliness.  It  is  true,  that 
durmg  the  wort  period  of  the  Church's 


“  first  love,”  her  members,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  were  noctwsarily  distinguished 
by  simplicity  of  aim  ;  but  at  an  early  period 
the  discerning  few  could  detect  a  diversity 
among  the  candidates  for  Christian  mem¬ 
bership,  and,  like  Origen,  deplored  the 
fact,  that  “  all  did  not  seek  Jesus  in  the 
genuine  way,  but  from  various  wrong 
motives.”  And  even  that  longing  after 
reconciliation  with  God  which  moved  the 
more  earnest  seekers  was  found  at  length 
to  assume  a  “  rude  and  carnal  shape.” 
“  Such  persons,”  remarks  Neaniler, 
“  sought  in  Christ  not  a  Saviour  from  sin, 
but  the  bestower  of  an  outward  and  ma¬ 
gical  annihilation  of  sin.  Transferring 
their  pagan  notions  to  Christianity,  they 
sought  in  baptism  a  magical  lustration, 
which  should  render  them  at  once  wholly 
pure.  Without  doubt  a  mere  outward 
view  of  the  Church  and  the  sacraments 
presented  a  support  to  this  erroneous  no¬ 
tion.  Hence  it  was  that  many  who  meant 
to  embrace  Christianity,  delayed  their 
I  baptism  for  a  long  time,  that  they  might 
:  meanwhile  surrender  themselves  without 
disturbance  to  their  pleasures,  hoping  to 
^  be  made  quite  pure  at  last  by  the  rite  of 
baptism.”*  Several  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  day  bore  their  testimony  against 
this  evil ;  but  it  quietly  grew  and  bore  its 
own  fruit.  For  a  time  the  early  aj)o!ogist8 
could  defend  themselves  from  heathen 
slander,  by  calling  on  their  foes  to  judge 
every  man  by  his  life,  to  award  blame 
i  wherever  it  was  due,  but  not  to  condemn 
I  the  entire  Church  for  the  inconsistencies 
jofa  faithless  minority.  At  length,  how- 
j  ever,  the  outlines  of  character  on  the  part 
I  of  the  Church  were  so  far  melting  into 
I  the  shades  of  the  world,  that  in  spite  of 
I  the  warning  and  teaching  of  such  men  as 
Cyprian,  Christians  were  opQiily  framing 
I  excuses  for  mingling  with  pagan  crowds 
at  public  exliibitions,  and  lulling  their  own 
I  consciences,  while  they  promoted  the  cor- 
J  ruption  of  their  brethren,  by  pleading  that 
j  nothing  but  God’s  gifts  were  employed 
in  the  amusements  which  they  couiite- 
nsuiced ;  that  these  gifts  were  bestowed 
:  that  they  might  enjoy  them ;  that  the 
,  Scriptures  did  not  expressly  forbid  such 
i  pleasures ;  that  Elijah’s  chariot  course  to 
I  heaven  was  a  warrant  for  chariot-races 
U|>on  earth  ;  that  music  and  dancing  in  the 
I  theater  were  as  innocent,  if  not  as  lauda- 
;  ble,  as  David’s  movement  before  the  ark, 
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or  the  choral  noise  of  cymlial  and  trumpet, 
harp  and  shawm,  in  the  temple  service. 
Tertullian  mar  be  heard  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  those  who  tried  to  call  back  the 
■wandering  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  erring 
Church.  “  Tell  me,”  he  cries,  “  tell  me, 
pray,  have  we  any  other  desii'e  than  that 
which  was  the  desire  of  the  Apostle,  to 
depart  from  the  world  and  to  be  with  the 
Ivord  ?  Wherever  thy  wishes  are,  there 
arc  thy  pleasures.  Hut  why  art  thou  so 
unthankful,  that  thou  art  not  satisfied 
with,  and  dost  not  acknowledge,  the  many 
and  great  pleasures  which  even  now'  are 
bestow'ed  on  thee  by  the  Lord?  For 
what  is  there  more  joyous  than  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  God,  thy  Father  and  thy  Lord, 
than  the  revelation  of  truth,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  error,  the  forgiv'eness  of  so  many 
past  sins  ?  What  greater  pleasure  than 
the  contempt  of  such  pleasures,  and  of  the 
whole  world,  than  true  freedom,  a  pure 
conscience,  a  blameless  life,  and  fearless¬ 
ness  of  death,  than  to  be  able  to  tread  un¬ 
der  foot  the  gods  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  to  cast  out  evil  spirits,  to  heal  diseases, 
and  to  pray  for  revelations  ?  These  are 
the  pleasures,  these  the  entertainments, 
of  the  Christian  ;  holy,  everlasting,  which 
can  not  be  Imught  with  money.”* 

Whatever  was  the  effect  of  such  ap¬ 
peals  on  the  faithful,  the  sophistries  of 
those  who  quoted  the  Scriptures  in  sup¬ 
port  'ff  their  folly  were  more  popular  thsn 
the  rebukes  of  severer  minds.  The  spirit 
of  the  world  worked  its  way,  favored  by 
longer  intervals  of  rest  from  persecution, 
and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  wealth 
among  the  converts  of  the  new  religion. 
It  may  be  that  the  mode  of  resistance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  tried  to  check  the 
swelling  tide,  w’ould  have  proved  more 
effective  had  it  been  less  stern.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  the  spirit  which  failed 
to  prevent  the  corruption  of  the  multitude 
retained  its  power  over  a  few,  until  the 
evil  which  had  defie<l  it  l)ecame  so  fla¬ 
grant  as  to  afford  reason  and  opportunity 
for  a  reiction.  The  reaction  w'as  towards 
an  ascetic  course.  Broader  distinctions 
bctw’een  classes  of  character  were  becom¬ 
ing  apparent.  Licentiousness  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  unvail  itself,  and  openly  to  offer  its 
plea  even  within  the  Church ;  while  the 
feeling  in  favor  of  severe  self  distupline 
was  venturing  on  a  note  of  triumph.  This 
may  be  marked  in  the  sublime  passage 

*  De  Speetaculis,  cap.  29. 


with  w’hich  Jerome  closes  liis  Jjt/e  of 
Paid  the  Ilemiit :  “  Perhaps,”  says  he, 
“  those  who  adorn  their  houses  with  mar¬ 
ble,  and  cover  their  estates  with  elegant 
villas,  may  ask.  Why  was  this  poor  old 
man  deficient  of  all  those  ?  You  drink 
out  of  a  cup  of  gems,  he  is  satisfied  with 
nature,  the  hollow  of  his  hands.  Yon 
clothe  yourselves  with  enibroidered  rai¬ 
ment,  his  garb  was  such  as  your  slaves 
would  not  wear.  Hut,  on  the  contrary, 
pardon  is  opened  for  this  pfK)r  man,  while 
for  you  rich  ones  hell  is  prepared,  lie, 
content  to  bo  naked,  had  the  vesture  of 
his  Uedeemer ;  you,  clothed  with  silk, 
will  lose  the  robe  of  Christ.  Paul,  thrown 
into  the  vilest  dust,  is  chosen  to  a  glorious 
resurrection  ;  you,  covered  w’ith  elaborate 
sepulchers  of  stone,  shall  be  burned  t>p 
with  all  your  works.  Spare  yourselves,  I 
beseech  you ;  spare,  at  least,  the  riches 
which  you  love  1  Why  should  not  vain 
ostentation  cease  from  mourning  and 
tears  ?  Will  not  the  corpses  of  the  rich 
decay  unless  they  are  wrapt  in  silk  ?  I 
entreat  all  who  read  these  things,  to  re¬ 
member  Jerome,  a  sinner,  who,  if  the 
Lord  would  allow  him  to  choose,  would 
prefer  Paul’s  poor  tunic  with  his  merits, 
to  the  royal  purple  of  kings  with  their 
punishment.”*  In  addition  to  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  age,  the  successive  storms  of 
persecution  drove  many  into  the  deserts, 
where  an  ascetic  life  seemed  to  be  forced 
upon  them.  When  the  palsied  arm  of 
J udaism  was  unable  to  wield  the  weapons 
which  her  malice  would  have  employed, 
they  were  taken  up  by  iron-handed  Home, 
and  used  against  the  hated  Christians 
with  dreadful  energy  and  effect.  From 
the  days  of  Nero,  who  lighted  up  the 
scenes  of  his  horrid  revelry  with  the  flam¬ 
ing  bodies  of  agonizing  saints,  until  the 
reign  of  Valens,  "who  let  loose  his  military 
furies  even  upon  the  wretched  asylums  of 
the  Egyptian  wilderness,  the  blood  of 
martvrs  had  scarcely  ceased  to  cry  to  hea¬ 
ven  from  the  ground. 

If,  for  a  time,  the  tempest  of  tribulation 
seemed  to  abate,  and  the  promise  of  quiet¬ 
ness  inspired  some  hope  that  Christ’s  wit 
nesses  might  still  hold  their  municipal 
privileges  and  their  domestic  blessings ; 
the  accession  of  a  new  emperor,  or  some 
fresh  political  expediency,  or  the  sudden 
claim  of  some  personal  prejudice  or  feel¬ 
ing,  would  again  awake  the  fury  of  the 
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desolating?  storm.  Not  even  under  Tror  I 
jaa  and  the  Antonines  wore  Christians  | 
free  from  the  pressure  which  afforded  a 
lawful  reason  to  many  for  their  final  aban¬ 
donment  of  a  persecuting  world.  Nor, 
>erhaps,  was  the  forced  emigration  of  the 
larassed  wanderers  any  other  than  an  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  liberty  which  the  Saviour 
granted  to  his  followers,  when  he  said : 
“  If  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee 
ye  into  another.”  And  the  record  of  the 
Uedeemer’s  early  flight  into  Egypt,  as 
well  .as  the  fact,  that  when  the  persecutors 
sought  to  take  him  to  put  him  to  death, 
he  “  w.alked  no  more  openly,”  but“  went 
away  again  beyond  Jordan,”  may  have 
been  understood  by  the  persecuted  Church 
as  intended  to  teach  that  the  Christian’s 
life  is  not  to  be  thrown  away  in  mistaken 
zeal,  or  lost  for  want  of  prudence,  or  in 
consequence  of  needless  haste  ;  and  that 
a  readiness  for  martyrdom  is  neither  al¬ 
lied  to  a  r.ash  and  forward  sj)irit,  nor  in¬ 
consistent  with  :iny  lawful  eftbrt  to  escape 
the  trial.  Many,  therefore,  who  had 
caught  the  spirit  of  their  Master,  and 
could  say  with  St.  Paul  that  they  counted 
not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves, 
would,  at  the  same  time,  use  all  lawful 
means  of  preserving  that  life,  which  they 
now  viewed  as  no  longer  their  own,  but 
Christ’s,  so  that  it  might  be  spent  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  tlie  edification  of  the 
Church,  and  the  glory  of  (»o«l.  'fhe  sol¬ 
itude  to  which  they  were  driven  would 
slmrtly  have  the  charms  of  a  beloved  re¬ 
treat.  What  they  were  forced  to  take 
as  a  refuge,  became,  ere  long,  their  dear¬ 
est  home  ;  and,  under  their  circumstances, 
the  tr.ansitiou  from  the  fugitive  confessor 
to  the  consecrated  monk  was  soon  com¬ 
plete.  The  disciples,  who  were  “  scat¬ 
tered  abroad”  by  Jewish  powers,  “went 
every  where  preaching  the  word ;”  but  the 
Churches  which  were  broken  by  the  fury 
of  Paganism,  sought  to  recover  their 
.strength  in  retirement  and  silence.  No¬ 
thing  could  warrant  the  latter  course  but 
the  assurance  that  all  the  'more  public 
scenes  of  Christiau  activity  wore  shut 
against  them ;  and  those  only  who  were 
thus  assured,  would  gather  spiritual  power 
amidst  the  temptations  of  the  wilderness. 
Hut,  in  many  cases,  the  flight  from  perse¬ 
cution  was  in  a  wrong  direction ;  and 
then  a  natural  but  mistaken  longing  after 
rest  gathered  strength  from  the  mutual 
sympathy  of  the  associated  exiles,  and 


found  expression  at  length  in  the  different 
forms  of  monastic  life. 

Nor  were  the  distractions  of  the  Roman 
Empire  without  their  influence  in  promot¬ 
ing  this  result.  The  world  was  too  un- 
e.asy  for  those  whose  native  taste  for  re- 
]>ose  had  been  intensified  by  Christian 
feeling ;  or  whose  i)caceable  disposition 
was  unequal  to  the  repeated  alarms  which 
fell  upon  the  scenes  of  public  life ;  or 
whose  o|)pre8sed  fortunes  were  worn  out 
by  the  intolerable  demands  of  the  state. 
Indeed,  the  last  and  fatal  storms  were 
gathered  up  around  the  tottering  Empire; 
and  the  wretched  feelings  which  foreto¬ 
kened  their  stealthy  advance,  were  now 
creeping  over  both  Christian  and  Pagan. 
That  which  was  called  the  Roman  Empire 
was  now  a  species  of  irregular  republic, 
over  which  the  military  power  held  a  per¬ 
petual  rod.  It  was  an  iron  despotism, 
under  which  the  people  were  doomed  to 
hopeless  uneasiness.  The  barbarian  hordes, 
so  long  unknown,  and  too  frequently  des¬ 
pised,  even  where  they  pressed  inconve¬ 
niently  on  the  frontiers,  were  now  becom¬ 
ing  formidable.  Among  the  rest,  the 
German  race  was  dimly  opening  up  its 
maje.sty,  sending  before  it  the  mysterious 
shadows  of  its  advancing  power,  jiaralyz- 
ing  the  aged  and  trembling  faculties  of 
Rome,  mocking  her  ill-timed  eftbrts  to 
define  the  danger,  and  giving  her  a  token 
that  her  time  was  passed.  She  had  once 
conceived  the  annihilation  of  all  but  her¬ 
self  ;  but  when  the  work  seemed  to  bo 
near  its  completion,  a  new  world  sj)rang 
up  around  her,  and  trampled  her  in  the 
dust.  The  frightful  disorders  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  succession  came  to  a  crisis  under 
the  Thirty  Tyrants,  the  bloody  scourges 
of  their  generation.  While  Valerian  was 
humbled  by  the  Persian,  and  his  so»i  was 
giving  loose  reins  to  disorder  at  home, 
the  invading  swarms  were  pressing  u]K>n 
the  fated  population  at  every  point.  And 
though  a  few'  of  the  succeeding  emperors 
maintained  the  state  for  a  while,  it  was 
only  at  the  deeper  expense  of  public 
strength  and  jtatience.  The  tribute  in 
the  provinces  became  intolerable.  Ex¬ 
action  was  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
impoverished  citixens,  followed  by  hungry 
assessors,  had  no  resource  but  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  very  barbarians,  or, 
as  many  of  the  Christians  did,  to  bury 
themselves  amidst  the  solitudes  of  the 
I  desert,  where  the  horrors  of  military  con- 
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scription  could  scarcely  follow  them,  aud  ' 
where  they  might  hope  for  a  chauoe  of  { 
escaping  from  the  merciless  grasp  of  tho  | 
civil  power.  The  idolatrous  masses,  w'ho 
felt  that  the  whole  system  w'as  breakiug 
up,  reproached  those  whose  pure  and 
^iritu^  worship  dishonored  the  gods  of 
Rome;  but  the  Christians  retorted  by 
pointing  out  the  secret  of  the  general  dis* 
tress.  Dioeletiau,  they  said,  had  lost  the 
Empire  by  sharing  it  with  his  colleagues. 
For  each  of  these  sought  to  keep  up  as 
great  a  state  and  as  large  au  army  as  if 
he  was  sole  Emperor ;  so  that  those  who 
were  to  be  sustained  at  tho  public  expense, 
were  so  disproportioued  to  the  numbci* 
on  whom  the  levies  were  made,  that  the 
charge  could  not  be  borne;  the  lands 
were  forsaken  by  the  laborers,  and  the 
scenes  of  cultivation  soon  became  desolate 
and  waste.  The  population  was  fugitive ; 
aud  on  the  tide  of  outward  emigration, 
mauy  from  among  the  harassed  churches 
w'ould  pass  to  the  perpetual  quiet  of  mo- 
nasticism.  Among  these  there  were  pro¬ 
bably  some  cases  of  flight  from  justice. 
Under  the  pi'essure  ol  the  inexorable 
times,  the  patience  of  some  was  perhaps 
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;  overborne ;  and  irritation  may  have 
{  prompted  to  deeds  of  resistance,  tho  legal 
I  results  of  which  could  be  avoided  only  hy 
retirement  to  some  distant  retreat ;  where, 
under  ascetic  discipline,  the  conscience 
might  seek  relief. 

At  the  same  time,  a  few  persons  here 
and  there,  sick  of  ordinary  life  in  so  dis¬ 
turbed  an  age,  turned  fondly  towards  tho 
example  of  some  favorite  philosophers  ; 
and,  like  them,  went  aside  to  await  a 
happy  future,  and  solace  themselves  in 
Christian  retirement ;  a  course  the  more 
easy  and  agreeable  in  a  climate  which  in¬ 
duces  a  natural  love  of  quietude  and  re¬ 
pose.  Thus,  under  the  guidance  of  one 
or  another  of  various  innuences  peculiar 
to  the  times,  a  few  at  first  from  every  class 
fied  from  public  life.  The  number  in¬ 
creased,  and  a  passion  for  solitude  seized 
the  multitude,  so  that  mixed  crowds,  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  popular  current,  accumulatc<l 
around  the  centers  which  a  few  leading 
spirits  had  fixed  iu  the  wilderness  of  the 
East,  until  Egypt  and  Palestine  furnished 
tho  world  with  patterns  of  solitary  disci¬ 
pline,  and  models  of  monastic  rule. 

(to  bk  costuiueu.) 
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The  Rhine,  from  Rotterdam  to  Cologne, 
has  never  been  inhabited  by  spirits.  The 
favorite  locality  of  the  latUu-  lies  between 
Cologne  and  Mayence.  All  beyond  is 
oommouplace  shore  and  wave.  Rut  within 
these  limits,  every  reach  in  the  stream 
echoes  a  story  of  an  elf  or  an  imp,  aud 


•  New  Pictures  and  Old  Panels.  By  Dr.  Doras, 
Author  of  Talde  Traits  and  Something  on  Them, 
Monmrehs  lietired  from  Business,  JUUtory  of  Cburt 
fouls,  etc.  Londou;  Kicbord  Bentley.  lSu9. 


every  meadow  on  its  shores  is  danced 
upon  by  gossamer  fairies,  or  galloped 
over  at  the  witching  hour  of  night  by 
ghastly  litters  and  skeleton  steeds.  Every 
mill  has  its  kobbold,  and  every  buildiug 
its  household  spirit.  From  the  cathedral 
at  Kuln  to  the  most  wretched  lihine- 
washed  hut,  beings  supernatural  rule  and 
possess.  From  tho  devil,  “  first  iu  bad 
eminence,”  down  to  the  ghost  of  some 
erring  deacou,  every  nook  acknowledges 
the  deep  mysterious  sway.  Churchman 
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and  knight,  trembling  nnns  and  ladies  j  night,  after  their  caronse  is  over,  and  in 
fair,  truculent  bishops  and  stiff-necked  !  the  disguise  of  monks  make  convent  clois- 
huTghers,  lord  and  peasant,  emperor  and  |  ters  hideous  with  the  howling  of  their 
beggar,  in  short,  whole  visionary  multi-  I  ffaillard  songs,  or  play  such  tricks  with 
tndes  of  deceased  generations  elbow  one  !  the  ferrymen  and  their  boats  upon  the 
another  on  the  land,  or  swim  in  unsub- j  river,  that  when  morning  dawns  there  is  no 
stantial  vessels,  with  transparent  sails,  ;  man  at  his  right  station,  and  every  boat 
upon  the  water.  A  majesty  of  gloom  !  is  drifting  tow'ards  the  sea.  But  the 
hangs  over  the  spots  wdiere  these  spirits  i  Devil  of  the  Rhine  is  sometimes  of  a  bet- 
of  tiie  past  most  do  congregate.  Cologne  j  ter  quality  than  is  here  implied.  The 
itself  lives  upon  a  crowd  of  traditions  j  perpendicular  staircase  in  the  rock  at 
more  numerous  than  its  steeples,  of  which  Loch  was  cut  by  him  in  a  night,  expressly 
there  are  said  to  have  once  been  as  many  I  to  enable  a  knight  to  rescue  his  daughter 
as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  Not  the  |  from  the  lord  of  a  c.astlc  in  his  eyrie  above, 
least  of  them  is,  that  Judas  Maccabeus  |  Cavalier  and  steed  trotted  up  at  right 
and  his  brother  lie  therein  entornlied.  j  angles  to  the  surface  ;  and  in  proof  of  the 
Stone  figures  of  saints  in  Cologne  have  j  fact  the  people  show'  you  the  saddle  ! 
lieen  know’n  to  accept  half-munched  apples  The  legendary  ritters  are  as  restless  as 
from  pious  little  boys,  who  afterwards  the  traditionary  Satan.  At  Rheid,  if  you 
studied  hard,  read  much,  and,  as  the  old  !  only  go  where  they  arc  to  be  seen,  you 
joke  says,  “  nobody  the  wiser.”  Here  lived  ,  may  discern  a  host  of  them  in  the  tourna- 
AllK*rtus  Magnus  the  monk,  who  pos-  ment-field  there,  engaged  in  passages  of 
sessed  the  power  of  turning  winter  into  arms,  charging  fiercely  at  each  other,  and 
summer,  and  of  being  ])leasantly  indepen-  I  gallojnng  about  “  like  mad,”  but  all  so 
dent  of  the  coal-market  and  its  tariffs.- j  silently  and  lightly  that  no  sound  reaches 
Here,  too,  existed  merchants  tyho  built  |  the  ear,  not  a  harebell  bends  beneath  the 
churches  by  calculation,  that  the  weight  I  chargers’  hoofs,  and  indeed,  if  nothing  be 
of  the  stones  would  exceed  the  pon-  j  heard  or  felt,  the  legend  can  only  be  per- 
derosity  of  their  sins,  and  that  the  record- 1  fected  by  adding  tliat  there  is  quite  as 
ing  angel  would  strike  a  balance  in  their  |  little  to  be  seen.  But  do  not  attempt  to 
favor  accordingly.  Finally,  here  dwelt  |  say  so  to  the  people  of  Loch  ! 
the  famous  Materniis,  who  was  elected!  The  Drachenfels — rock  of  the  dragon — 

bishop  after  his  dejxth,  and  who  walked  ,  introduces  us  to  the  chivalrous  Siegfried, 
from  his  grave  rather  than  render  the  .  w'ho  found  it  an  easier  task  to  overcome 
election  void  by  non-appear.atice,  and  kept  I  the  dragon  that  carried  off  maidens  by 
possession  of  the  episcopal  chair  for  more  i  night,  ami  breakfasted  off  young  ladies  in 
th.an  a  quarter  of  a  century.  To  do  the  the  morning,  than  to  subdue  the  truculent 
honest  man  justice,  he  alw.ays  averred,  j  Queen  of  tlie  Burgundians  to  the  reason- 
after  his  attainment  to  the  miter,  that  he  able  w  ill  of  that  melancholy  man,  her  hns- 
h.ad  never  yet  died — sis  far  as  /le  could  I  band.  Altogether  Siegfried,  the  horned 
recollect.  But  they  who  w.anted  .aminacle  |  hiiight,  was  more  credit.able  to  chivalry 
had  more  convenient  memories,  and  they  than  his  brother  litter,  Graf  Ilunnan. 
ever  asserted  that  Bishop  M.aternus  was,  Jle  used  to  take  delight  in  riding  through 
in  good  truth,  the  most  ghostly  of  pre- 1  his  tenants’ corn,  .‘ind,  if  any  of  thesttcorn- 
lates.  I  plained,  he  took  the  funniest  imaginable 

Legend  has  paid  the  greatest  possible  "’ay  of  intimating  that  he  felt  hurt  at  the 
compliment  to  Sat.an,  by  .attributing  to  little  liberty  they  took  with  him.  In  fact, 
him  the  honor  of  being  the  original  de-  he  had  the  offender  tied  to  the  antlers  of 
signer  of  the  ]»lan  for  that  still  unfinished  a  wild  stag,  and  hunted  to  death  by 
cathedr.al  at  Cologne,  of  which  Hood  s.ays  !  hungry  dogs.  But  there  is  a  Nemc.sis — 
so  finely,  that  it  looks  like  a  broken  I  and  Graf  Ilurman  is  now  nightly  chased 
promise  made  to  God.  Tliere  are  only  j  out  of  his  grave  by  the  vengeful  spiiits  of 
two  other  jdaces  on  the  Rhine  where  the  his  tenants,  in  the  form  of  hounds,  and 
Father  of  Lies  still  retains  occupation,  those  lead  him  such  a  life  of  it  that  it  is  a 
One  is  at  Fahr,  w'here  he  has  a  “Devil’-s  pity  his  descendants  do  not  lay  out  a  few 
House,”  in  which  he  m.ay  be  seen  .at  night,  !  kreutzers  in  masses,  to  insure  his  repose, 
drinking  horribly  hot-spiced  wine  with  a  A  knight  of  another  class  and  repnta- 
long  since  deceased  Prince  of  Neuwied.  tion  is  he  who  has  given  fame  to  the  hight 
The  exemplary  pair  often  issue  forth  at  at  Roland's  Eck.  There  still  stands  the 
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window  whence  he  nsed  to  watch  the  nun  I 
he  loved,  in  the  island  below  ;  from  which 
he  beheld  her  borne  to  the  grave,  and 
at  which  he  gently  died — the  spectacle 
being  too  much  for  the  nerves  of  a  man 
who  had  scattered  legions  of  Paynim 
Saracens  by  the  might  of  his  single  arm. 

At  Daltenberg  we  meet  with  another 
love-stricken  knight,  who,  after  dinner, 
made  a  promise  of  marriage  to  a  dead 
lady  in  a  deserted  castle.  He  subse¬ 
quently  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 
in  a  ruined  chapel ;  and  when  he  beheld 
his  cold  bride  with  him  at  the  altar,  the 
ghost  of  her  father  ri.sing  complaisantly 
from  the  grave  to  give  her  aw\ay,  and  a 
bronze  bishop  beginning  to  read  the  mar¬ 
riage  service  aloud,  he  became  so  alarmed 
that  he  had  but  just  sufficient  strength  to 
call  for  help  upon  the  saints  .above,  and 
barely  sufficient  power  of  vision  to  see  the 
whole  party  disappear  in  snap-dragon 
flames,  and  a  very  suspicious  smell  of 
sulphur.  At  other  points  we  fall  in  with 
ritters  who  are  tossing  their  fathers’  bones 
out  of  their  graves  in  search  of  treasure, 
and  expressing  great  sorrow  at  linding 
nothing.  Others,  in  times  of  famine,  play 
at  nine-pins,  with  loaves  for  balls,  and 
baked  pastry  pins  to  bowl  at.  Above 
LahnecK  we  enter  the  ground  where  the 
two  brothers  slew  each  other  for  the  sake 
of  a  worthless  woman  w  ho  cared  for 
neither  of  them.  At  Sonncck,  a  company 
of  ghostly  rittei-s  meet  twice  a  month,  at 
hours  known  to  the  initiated ;  their  pur¬ 
pose  is  convivial,  and  their  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  cavern,  wherein,  seated  at  an  un¬ 
earthly  banquet,  they  eat  tire,  like  con¬ 
jurors,  and  drink  boiling  wine  out  of  red- 
hot  goblets.  At  Falkenberg,  there  is  a 
ghostly  knight  of  more  solitary  habits. 
When  he  was  alive  he  used  to  spend  his 
nights  wdth  a  dead  l.ady,  much  .after  the 
fashion  of  Goethe's  young  heathen  with 
the  Christian  bride  of  Corinth.  The 
knight,  however,  unlike  the  impetuous 
young  pagan  of  the  ballad,  ultimately 
espoused  a  lady  —  alive,  pretty,  and  as 
substantial  .as  graceful  brides  of  upper 
earth  should  be.  The  newly  married 
couple  speedily  died  of  affiight;  and  I 
am  not  surprised  at  it,  for  every  night  the 
cold  form  of  the  other^  the  dead  but 
betrothed  lady,  lay  between  them,  by 
way  of  mutely  annoying  reproach  upon 
the  infidelity  of  the  bridegroom.  The 
penalty  of  the  latter  beyond  the  grave  is 
to  wander  forever  in  search  of  both 


wives,  and  fall  in  wdth  neither.  One 
■would  think  that  Belphcgor  had  had 
compassion  upon  him. 

The  w'ell-known  legend  of  the  Mouse 
Tower  m.ay  be  classed  with  the  ritters’ 
tradition!?,  for  Hatto  was  as  much  knight 
as  bishop.  He  was  a  monopolizer  and  a 
forestaller  of  com,  but  an  .army  of  rats 
devoured  the  greedy  c.av.alier-pric8t. 
Truth  will  have  it  that  it  was  the  corn 
and  not  the  owmer  that  was  devoured, 
but  that  would  not  have  been  half  so  in¬ 
teresting  a  circumst.ance  to  register.  I 
prefer  the  legend,  and  invoke  the  fate  of 
Its  hero  upon  the  monopolizers  of  com, 
who  make  bread  dear  for  the  pcojile  of 
England. 

The  ladies  are  especially  lively  in  the 
legends  of  the  Ithine.  England  alone 
furnishes  eleven  thousand  for  the  single 
story  of  Ursula  and  her  companions,  wmo 
crossed  the  seas  to  marry  as  many  Ger¬ 
man  princes,  and  who  were  mas.sacred  at 
Cologne  by  a  host  of  ferocious  Huns, 
whose  rough  ■wooing  had  been  deetily  de¬ 
clined  by  these  resolute  ladies.  The  shy 
Kordula  alone  remained,  and  half  a  h?m- 
dred  Huns  offered  her  their  very  dirty 
hands;  but  Kordula  happened  to  look  up, 
and  as  she  saw^  all  her  headless  sisters  gay- 
ly  scaling  the  bights  of  heaven,  she  se¬ 
lected  to  be  of  the  company,  and  w^as 
qualified  accordingly.  The  Huns,  nothing 
daunted  by  their  ill  success,  broke  into 
the  nunnery  at  Niedeswerth,  where  they 
found  the  entire  c-stablishment  of  noble 
ladies  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  fast 
.asleep.  The  intruders  were  jiroceeding 
to  rude  measure.s,  when  a  discriminating 
wind  blew  the  Huns  into  the  river,  and 
the  nuns  into  swift-s.ailing  boats  upon  it, 
in  which  they  descended  the  strc.am  and 
I  found  safely  at  Bonn.  The  unquietness 
of  the  nuns  of  Grau  Uhein<lorf  is,  perh.ajis, 
in  allusion  to  their  particular  j)ecc.adillo. 
They  were  exccs.sively  given  to  gluttony, 
especi.ally  in  the  article  of  fish  :  and  fear¬ 
fully  did  they  suftcr  in  consequence,  from 
sleepless  nights  and  indigestion.  They 
rest  as  ill  in  their  graves,  but  have  not 
the  same  motive  for  leaving  it  as  the 
phantom-mother  of  Furstenberg,  'W’ho 
issues  nightly  from  the  tomb  in  order  to 
“  nurse”  an  imaginary  baby  which  she 
fancies  is  incradled  in  the  neighboring 
castle.  Well!  the  poor  mother  is  im¬ 
pelled  by  better  motives  than  th.at  terrible 
dead  lady-in-wuiting  to  a  deceased  duch¬ 
ess  of  Nassau,  who  will  enter  the  young 
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officers’  rooms,  where  she  says  such  dread¬ 
fully  unexpected  tilings  that  it  turns  gray 
the  fair  or  sable  locks  of  all  who  hear 
them.  And  this  I  readily  believe. 

There  is  a  very  lively  company  of 
ghostly  ladies  at  Aberworth.  It  com¬ 
prises  a  troop  of  unmarried  damsels  who 
are  doomed  to  dance  forever  until  they 
find  lovers  willing  to  marry  them.  I’oor 
things !  It  is  something  too  hard  upon 
them  that  they  should  be  condemned, 
when  defunct,  to  endure  the  same  round 
of  toil  for  the  same  foolish  purpose  that 
moved  them  when  living,  liut,  the  pen¬ 
alty  is  retribution.  It  implies  that  had 
the  maidens  waited  to  be  wooed  at’their 
fathers’  hearths,  rather  than  bound  about 
a  ball  -•room  to  entice  the  wooers  that 
would  not  come,  their  mission  would 
have  been  better’  fulfilled.  And  there  in 
something  in  that. 

Of  the  otlier  ladies  who  linger  perforce 
by  the  llhine,  and  there  visit  the  pale 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  I  can  only  allude 
to  the  lovely  legion  en  masse.  Their  sep¬ 
arate  tales  are  too  many  to  tell,  and  what 
requires  to  be  told  is  not  always  ‘‘  tellable.” 
Some  of  these  sjarits  lead  awfully  immoral 
lives,  and  very  few  are  exemplary  charac¬ 
ters.  I  supj»ose  that  originally  their  le¬ 
gends,  like  that  of  Ilalto  and  the  rat- 
tower,  had  sonic  significance  ;  but  it  were 
.as  profitable  to  try  and  weave  ropes  out 
of  sand,  or  squeeze  moisture  from  dust, 
as  to  extract  edification  from  myths  which 
deal  in  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  arc  em¬ 
ployed  in  disreputable  proceedings,  which, 
had  they  indulged  in  them  uj>on  earth, 
would  have  made  society  shun  them. 
(Ihosts,  at  least  German  ghosts,  do  not 
appear  to  be  half  so  particular  ;  and  grave 
No.  3,  inhabited  by  the  most  serious  of 
spirits,  dues  not  sh.ake  to  its  foundation 
at  the  character  of  its  neighbors,  Xos.  2 
and  4.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirits  in 
all  three  roam  abroad  m  company,  and 
No.  3  sings  hymns,  and  looks  calmly 
on,  while  2  and  4  are  comporting  them¬ 
selves  with  any  thing  but  the  strictest 
projiriety. 

The  best  of  the  ladies  Is  one  who  par¬ 
takes  both  of  light  legend  and  true  his¬ 
tory.  I  allude  to  the  jirophetess  Ililde- 
gard,  who  was  one  of  the  nine  wives  of 
Karloman,  and  who  went  triumphantly 
through  the  process  of  being  unjustly  sus¬ 
pected  by  her  husband.  She  traversed 
Europe,  preaching  the  crusades,  and  ut¬ 
tering  prophecies  which  will  be  fulfilled 


whenever  they  oomc  to  pass.  She  was 
famous  for  her  healing  powers,  and  in¬ 
vented  “  Spermaceti  ointment  for  an  in¬ 
ward  bruise,”  (an  invention  which  was 
patronized  as  “  the  sovereign’s!  thing  on 
earth,”  by  Hotspur’s  carpet  cavalier;) ’she 
further  si)read  plaster's,  invented  pills, 
an<l  may  be  altogether  considered  as  the 
patron  saint  presiding  over  patent  medi¬ 
cines. 

The  legendary  monks  do  not  make  so 
conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  Uhine  romances 
as  the  legendary  ladies.  Their  spirits 
rather  linger  among  the  distant  and  inland 
castles  and  convents  which,  in  the  olden 
time,  were  renowned  for  their  freedom 
from  danger,  and  their  abundance  of  good 
cheer.  But,  however,  the  river  legends 
are  not  entirely  silent  with  regard  to  the 
sons  of  the  Church.  At  Ileisterbach,  the 
last  abbot  of  the  community  still  wanders 
about  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  looking  in 
vain  for  the  grave  which  is  denie<l  to  his 
canonized  bones,  until  every  vestige  of 
the  edifice  shall  have  disappeared.  The 
dead  monks  at  Kreuzburg,  who  lie  in  the 
vault  there  uncoffine<l,  garmented  as  when 
they  lived,  and  u  ho  look  so  very  dry  and 
dusty,  are  accused  of  being  rather  given 
to  jollity  and  illicit  sports  about  midnight. 
No  one  who  has  seen  them  xvonld,  for  .a 
moment,  su.spect  them  of  levity.  Even 
the  old  dead  gardener,  with  his  withered 
wreath  about  his  skull,  the  last  of  the 
brotherhood  there  laid  out  to  rest,  has  as 
severe  a  look  in  his  silent  solemnity  as 
any  of  his  more  reverend  brethren  ;  and 
yet  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  sits  upright 
on  his  stone  seat  at  nights,  and  trolls  such 
catches  and  tells  such  stories,  and  is  so 
comic  in  manner  as  well  as  matter,  that 
the  dead  monks  regularly  die  of  laughing 
— until  the  descent  of  the  night-dew 
awakens  them  again  to  their  nightly 
revel. 

What  a  far  more  respectable  deceased 
churchman  is  the  defunct  and  gigantic 
monk  of  Rheinbreitbach !  His  name  is 
Ilammerling,  and  his  office  is  to  nurse  an<l 
feed  poor  miners  who  happen  to  get  im¬ 
prisoned  by  accident  in  the  course  of  their 
perilous  vocation.  He  is  somewhat  ca¬ 
pricious  and  hasty,  but  compassion.ate  with¬ 
al — and  he  keeps  a  good  harder,  too,  or 
how  could  lie  have  maintained  alive,  and 
even  made  fat,  those  seven  miners  who, 
by  the  falling-in  of  their  cavernous  work¬ 
shop,  were  confined  seven  years,  and  were 
found  much  better  than  could  be  expected. 
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nt  last  ?  At  Stronberg,  a  monk  and  nun 
are  said  to  “  walk,”  waiting  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  ;  the  walking  and  waiting  being  their 
punishment  for  expressing  a  desire  to  be 
married  when  they  were  in  the  flesh.  In 
the  castle  of  Kheinfels,  there  is  a  more 
ghastly  sight  than  that  of  two  youthftil 
novices  wandering  in  cold  attection.  The 
sight  I  allude  to  is  that  of  the  old  chap- 
lain  of  the  Countess  of  Katxenellenbogeii, 
who  poisoned  his  mistress  by  putting  ar¬ 
senic  into  the  sacramental  cup.  The  pen¬ 
alty  of  the  old  murderer  is  always  to 
be  mixing  the  draught  and  drinking  it 
himself.  There  are  numberless  spectral 
abbots,  too,  about  this  district,  who  bore 
no  very  good  reputation  when  living,  and 
M'ho  are  a  perfect  nuisance  now  they  are 
dead ;  active  in  mischief,  and  terribly  se¬ 
ductive  ;  and  there  is  not  a  poor  peasant 
girl  who  leans  solitarily  ag:iinst  a  gate, 
W’ith  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  something 
at  her  heart  to  keep  it  aching,  who  does 
not  lay  the  blame  U]>on  these  terribly 
Juanic  ghosts,  who  go  about  in  cowls, 
and  are  as  licentious  as  when  they  were 
living!  At  St.  Goar,  we  mt^et,  however, 
with  the  name,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  saint ;  it  is  said  of  him  that  he 
could  hang  his  cloak  on  a  sunbeam  and 
p.ass  a  whole  year  without  food.  The  un¬ 
seen  spirit  is  active  though  invisible,  and 
once,  when  Karloman  passed  the  saint’s 
grave  without  stopping  to  hear  a  mass, 
iSt.  Goar  was  so  irritated  that,  with  a 
breath  which  seemed  to  descend,  like  a 
hurricane,  from  the  hills,  he  overturned 
the  boat  in  which  the  emperor  and  his 
courtiers  were  seated,  and  nearly  drowned 
the  illustrious  passengers  in  rettim  fur 
their  alleged  impiety.  Pepin,  the  son  of 
Karloman,  did  not  forget  the  insult,  and 
when,  at  a  subsequent  [)eriod,  his  queen, 
IJertruda,  visited  the  shrine  of  the  saint, 
and  was  left  without  refreshment  till  she 
almost  fainted,  Pepiii  was  so  indignant 
thereat,  that  he  went  down  and  horse¬ 
whipped  the  prior  !  Karloman  had  shown 
less  resentment  than  his  son,  and  returned 
good  for  evil.  He  made  a  present  to  the 
monastery  of  that  wonderful  butt  of  wine, 
the  liquor  of  which  never  grew  less,  al¬ 
though  it  was  forever  running  at  the 
spigot. 

Karloman  shines  among  the  legendary 
empt'rors,  of  whose  doings,  however,  less 
is  said  thsui  we  might  have  cx|)ected. 
Even  the  Konigstuhl,  or  coronation-geat 
at  Uhens,  has  disapjMjared,  solid  ma- 


i  sonry  as  it  was ;  it  could  not  withstand 
I  the  hammering  of  the  French  republicans. 

I  Marksburg  has  its  true  stories  more  ter- 
I  rible  than  romance.  It  was  there  that 
I  Lewis  the  Severe  murdered  his  wife,  in  a 
I  fit  of  je:ilousy  as  ungovernable  as  it  w.as 
'  unfounded.  He  beheaded  the  poor  lady 
j  in  her  own  bedroom,  and  then  flung  all  her 
servants  from  the  highest  turret  of  the 
'  ca.stle,  as  accoinjJices  in  a  crime  which 
j  existed  only  in  his  imagination.  With 
[  the  exception  of  this  trifling  weaktiess, 

I  Lewis  was  an  exceedingly  proper  knight ; 

stem,  and  apt  to  kill  u|K)n  contradiction  : 
but  such  little  foibles  tarnished  not  the 
lustre  of  his  cuirass,  though  they  have 

I  rather  dulled  the  glory  of  his  name.  Hey- 
I  mon  of  Dordogne  was  worthy  of  bearing 
arms  tinder  such  a  master.  This  mirror 
I  of  chivalry,  according  to  the  legend,  once 
:  struck  his  wife  to  the  ground  with  his 
I  gauntleted  hand,  .and  strode  across  her 
I  body  to  greet  his  newly-discovered  son 
I  Reynold,  whom  he  embraced  with  such  a 
p.aternal  hug  th.at  he  laid  the  cartil.age  of 
'  the  young  fellow’s  nose  flat  upon  his  face! 

I  Turning  from  him,  he  addressed  himself 
j  to  the  Countess,  whom  he  had  stretched 
I  upon  the  ground,  and,  with  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  “  heart’s  love,”  politely  requested 
her  to  arise.  Reynold,  in  the  mean  time, 
smarting  under  his  smashed  nose,  aftec- 

tion. ately  returned  the  excess  of  his  father’s 
warmth  by  ])rotesting,  “so  help  him, 
Ilejiven,  he  M’as  well-minded  to  lay  his 
sire  dead  at  his  feet.”  .... 

Rut  it  is,  .after  all,  the  tricksy  spiritsthat 
lend  life  and  loveliness  to  the  Rhine  and 
I  its  legends.  Who  would  not  have  liked 
to  have  belonged  to  the  monastery  at 
I  (iunsdorf,  that  used  to  be  visited  every 
night  by  fairies  of  the  most  exquisite  beau¬ 
ty  .and  the  lightest  of  garments,  and  who 
used  to  keep  the  reluctant  old  gentleman 
up  and  feasting  till  cock  crow?  Another 
fairy  took  the  form  and  name  of  the  Won¬ 
drous  Harp  of  Luladorf,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  she  was  to  be  heard  discussing  such 
music  as  might  melt  the  soul.  There 
were  other  fays  whose  homes  were  be¬ 
neath  the  waters,  and  who  were  very 
much  given  to  entice  young  knights  into 
the  stream,  and  set  up  unblessed  house¬ 
holds  with  them  in  bowers  below  the 
crystal  waves.  The  Lurley  Horg  is  a 
hight,  the  home-place  of  a  million  echoes. 
Ill  the  vicinity  once  dwelt  a  maid  who 
was  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that  she  turned 
mad  all  who  looked  upon  her,  and  dc- 
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gpairinp'  husb.'inds  of  the  gravest  cast  [ 
committed  suicide  after  beholding  her.  I 
The  fatal  siren  was  thereupon  tried  for  i 
manifold  murder  and  witchcraft,  but  the  ! 
archicpiscopal  judge,  the  lawyers,  the  i 
witnesses,  and  the  6}>ectator8,  fell  so  deej)- 1 
ly  in  love  with  her,  that,  like  the  tribunal 
that  absolved  Phryne,  wdien  the  nymph  | 
was  unvniled  before  it,  the  court  ac- 
quitted  the  accused  by  acclamation.  Lur- ' 
ley  still  survives,  in  legend  at  least ;  and  | 
no  |)ilot  who  steers  his  bark  round  the  : 
headland  called  by  her  name  is  safe  from  , 
being  swept  overboard,  if  ho  i-aises  his 
eyes  as  his  ears  recognize  the  sound  of 
her  harp,  and  beholds  her  sitting  in  se¬ 
ductive  beauty,  singing  him  invitations  to 
land . 

Werlau  is  the  residence  of  the  gnome- 
king  of  shadows.  In  the  valley  is  his 
dwelling-place,  and  it  is  said  that  when  I 
two  young  persons  of  the  locality  become  : 
attached  to  each  other,  there  8j)ring  up  | 
in  the  valley  two  flowers,  called  “soul- 1 
flowers.”  These  flowers  m.ay  be  made  j 
an  unerring  test  of  the  affection  that  in¬ 
spires  the  enamored  pair,  by  applying 
them  to  the  heart.  If  the  love  be  true  | 
and  steadfast,  the  flower  is  instantly  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes ! 


Steadfast  heart  o’er  Cupid’s  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power  I” 


carry  a  dog  on  his  shoulders  a  certain 
distance.  The  Palatine  performed  his 
share  of  the  penalty,  with  many  a  wry 
face ;  but  the  Archbishop,  being  by  far 
too  venerable  a  person  to  be  punished  in 
any  way  but  by  deputy,  a  certain  number 
of  his  Viissals  were  com|K*lled,  to  their 
great  edification,  to  do  this  good  service 
tor  their  lord.  This  8]»ecies  of  punishment 
was  not  uncommonly  inflicted  upon  those 
who  broke  the  peace  of  the  empire,  or 
who  were  notoriously  tyrannical  as  vice¬ 
gerents  of  the  emperor.  The  nobles  were 
compelled  to  carry  a  cur-dog,  vassals  a 
stool,  an<l  peasants  a  plough-wheel  on  their 
shoulders,  to  the  bounds  of  the  adjacent 
lordship,  and  to  en<lure  patiently  every 
insult  offered  them  by  the  way.  As  we 
have  seen,  high  churchmen  could  pay  the 
penalty  by  representatives,  tw’enty  vassals 
being  accounted  ecjuivalent  to  one  arch¬ 
bishop. 

“  And  now,  Mce  Aughton,”  said  Stnith, 
at  the  close  of  our  session,  “  paint  us  a 
picture  in  words  that  shall  represent  our 
occupation  here.” 

Thereupon  Mee  Aughton,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  satirical  smile  on  his  face, 
dashed  off  the  following  metrical  sermon, 
to  the  great  edification  of  his  audience: 


LOST  TIME. 


With  US,  in  the  olden  time  of  England, 
our  rommitic  youth  employed  the  Jlanun- 
ndus  bidbosHH  as  a  test  of  strength  of  af¬ 
fection.  In  those  days,  a  swain  was  wont 
to  stuff  his  pockets  full  of  “  bachelor’s  j 
buttons,”  and,  as  they  flourished  or  with- , 
ered,  so  did  he  judge  of  his  lady’s  love.  • 
Thus  mine  host,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  says  of  Fenton’s  love  for  sweet 
Anne  Page:  “He  writes  verses;  he 
s])eaks  holyday  ;  he  smells  April  and  May ; 
he  will  carry’t !  he  will  carry’t !  ’tis  in  his 
buttons  ;  he  will  carry’t !” 

The  Rhine  has  more  legends  than 
those  I  have  told ;  but  such  as  I  have 
cited  of  each  class  will  enable  my  readers 
to  conjecture  (if  they  care  to  do  so)  the 
quality  of  the  rest.  I  will  therefore  con¬ 
clude  with  an  incident  that  bt'longs  rather 
to  history  than  romance.  Bacharach  is 
the  scene  where  passed  the  bloody  feuds 
maintained  by  the  Palatine  Herman  and 
the  Archbishop  Arnold  of  Mainz :  the 
Diet  interfered,  and  condemned  each  to 


One  evening,  as  old  Wisdom  lay 
llefore  his  cool  and  mossy  cell ; 

While  round  him  softest  airs  did  piay, 

Aiid  on  him  eve’s  la.st  bright  rays  fell ; 
Then  as  the  Sage  lay  musing  there 
On  things  above  or  ’neath  the  sky, 

A  sound  arose  upon  the  air, 

A  mingled,  loud,  and  mournful  cry. 

More  grief  s  sharp  tone  than  joyous  song, 

Or  lay  subdued  of  Wisdom's  clime, 

From  a  mixed  crowd  who  passed  along. 
Exclaiming,  “Time!  we  have  lost  Time! 
Old  Time,  intrusted  to  our  guard. 

Hath,  while  we  played,  broke  from  his  ward, 
Slipj)ed  off  his  bonds  and  fled  away. 

0  Wisdom !  tell  us  where  to  find 
The  truant  who  has  thus  escaped. 

Who  flies  with  wings  more  swift  than  wind. 
And,  of  the  way  that  he  has  shaped. 
Leaves  scarce  a  mark  to  trace  him  by  ? 

We  hardly  thought  he  could  have  flown. 
When  o’er  our  heads  we  miD  him  fly. 

And  now  wo  weep  that  Time  is  gone.” 
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And  then  again  the  crowd  benn 
To  shriek  still  louder  than  before ; 

From  hill  to  hill  the  echo  ran, 

And  died  in  murmurs  on  the  shore. 

Then  some  would  sigh  and  some  would  scofi^  ! 

And  some  {mo»t  foolish)  take  to  rhyme.  | 
Then,  swift  as  thought,  tlie  whole  were  off,  ! 
In  search  once  more  of  missing  Time.  [ 


Old  Wisdom  smiled.  Old  Wisdom  frowned, 
Old  Wisdom  pondered  long  and  deep. 

And,  as  at  night  ho  turned  him  round 
Upon  his  healthy  couch  to  sleep, 

“  Fly  on  1  fly  on  1”  the  sage  he  said, 

“Pursue!  pursue!  but  ail  in  all  vain. 

For  Time,  who  from  his  bonds  hath  strayed. 
Can  never  be  enchained  again.” 


Prom  the  IlatioDal  Keriew. 

THE  TRUE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  QUESTION.* 


Thk  language  of  Signor  Farini’s  letter, 
and  the  tone  of  the  recent  debates  in  the 
Sardinian  Chambers,  indicate  so  curious 
an  inability,  or  so  unhappy  an  indisposi¬ 
tion,  on  the  part  of  It.'Uian  liberals  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  and 
it  seems  to  us  so  important  to  clear  away 
these  misconceptions,  that  w’e  can  not  bet¬ 
ter  employ  the  short  space  allotted  to  us 
than  in  an  attempt  to  lay  plainly  and  un¬ 
reservedly  before  our  readers  the  true  po¬ 
sition  of  the  various  powers  and  peoples 
concerned  in  the  discussion  on  which  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  are  now  turned,  and 
which  appears  to  bo  £ist  verging  to  an 
open  rupture  and  a  sanguinary  conflict. 

It  is  hard  to  have  to  choose  between 
two  great  evils,  and  to  steer  our  course 
amid  oircumstanoes  so  peculiar  and  so  in¬ 
volved  that  it  is  impossible  to  ]>ronounce 
any  course  at  all  to  be  either  clearly  right 
or  obviously  wise.  Still  harder,  perhaps, 
is  it  to  have  to  say  to  patriots  whose 
cause  is  good,  and  'whose  sufferings  are 
great :  “  Forego  a  tempting  opportunity 
lor  the  sake  of  an  important  principle ; 
and  refuse  the  aid  which  w'ould  probably 
enable  you  to  cast  oflf  the  yoke  of  old  op¬ 
pressors  and  hereditary  enemies,  because 


•  FarinVt  Hittory  of  Rome  from  1818  to  1850. 
4  vols.  Loadon,  1851-1854. 

L' Emptmer  Napoleon  III.  etritalie.  Paris,  1859. 
Fmrim't  Letter  to  Lord  John  Ruteell.  Tunis,  1869. 
Matzini't  Letter  to  the  Italian  Liberal*.  Lon¬ 
don,  1859. 


the  hands  that  offer  that  aid  are  not  clean, 
because  the  ofler  itself  is  not  disinterested, 
and  because  the  price  which  will  be  de¬ 
manded  in  case  of  success  will  be  such  as 
no  patriot  ought  to  pay,  or  could  in  his 
cooler  moments  contemplate  without  a 
shudder.”  But  the  false  step  made  or 
menaced  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  I’ied- 
montese  in  particular,  in  conjunction  with 
and  under  the  influence  of  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon,  have  forced  this  language  upon  us  ; 
and  it  is  important  they  should  be  assured 
that  the  apparently  cold  and  unfriendly 
attitude  of  England  at  the  present  con- 
I  juncture  indicates  no  diminution  of  our 
j  sympathy  with  Italy,  but  is  a  somewhat 
I  reluctant  concession  to  the  claims  of  pru¬ 
dence,  justice,  and  public  right. 

We  see  the  difficulties  of  Italians  clear¬ 
ly  :  let  them  in  turn  endeavor  to  see  ours 
likewise.  If  they  had  done  so.  Count 
Cavour  would  scarcely  have  made  his 
speech,  and  Signor  Farini  would  not  have 
written  his  letter.  It  is  clear  to  us,  and 
has  always  been  so,  that  situated  as 
Austria  is  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  allied 
with  her  as  all  the  Italian  sovereigns  save 
one  are,  either  by  interest  or  by  affection, 
Italian  independence  can  never  be  achiev¬ 
ed  without  foreign  aid.*  Austria  is  more 


*  This  is  cleoriy  demonstrated  in  the  Imperial 
pamphlet  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  where 
tlie  work  to  be  done,  and  the  means  necessary  for 
doing  it,  are  estimated  is'ith  an  experienced  mili¬ 
tary  eye.  “We  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  not  to 
be  disputed  by  any  competent  man,  that  even 
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thau  a  ni.atch  for  the  Italian  patriots  and 
the  Sardinian  army  combined;  and  no 
war  of  emancipation  m  Naples,  Komugn a, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Duchies,  assisted  by 
Sardinia,  could  bo  conceived  which  would 
not  inevitably  involve  Austria  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal — nay,  more,  which  Avould  not  legi¬ 
timately  and  of  right  involve  her ;  since 
the  Lombard  and  Venetian  people  would 
a.ssuredly  join  the  insurgents,  and  Loni  I 
hardy  and  Venice  belong  to  Austria — and  | 
no  one  could  say  that  Aiistria  would  not  | 
be  justified  in  putting  forth  her  whole 
strength  to  suppress  rebellion,  and  defeat 
and  crush  the  confederates  and  allies  of 
rebels.  On  this  account,  we  have  always 
condemned  the  conduct  of  Mazzini  in  fo¬ 
menting  insurreciions  at  moments  when 
no  European  crisis  or  quarrel  among  the 
great  powers  opened  an  opportunity  for 
striking  a  blow  while  Austria  had  her 
hands  full  elsewhere,  or  offered  the  Ita- 
li.ms  an  ally  capable  of  helping  them  to 
the  consummation  of  their  righteous 
hopes.  It  seems,  therefore.,  at  first  sight, 
cruel  and  inconsistent  to  turn  round  upon 
them  now  when  such  an  opportunity  and 
such  an  ally  are  both  come,  and  urge 
them  to  forego  the  ]>romising  occasion, 
and  to  decline  the  proffered  aid.  Yet  a  i 
few  moments’  calm  reflection  might  sat¬ 
isfy  them  that  even  this  unpalatable  ad¬ 
vice  is  not  only  sound  but  friendly.  For 
once  Mazzini  is  light:  the  manifesto  just 
issued  to  his  jiartisans — in  part  dictate<l 

were  all  Italy  revolutioniitfd  frvm  tlie  Gulf  of  Ta- 
rento  to  the  Alps,  the  Austriun  army  might  no 
douht  encounter  pnrtinl  checks  and  defeats,  hut 
that  In  the  long-run  it  would  always  W  nhlo  with¬ 
out  difficulty  to  recover  its  hold  on  the  IVninsula. 
Uerolutiuns  produce  enthusiastic  men;  hut  they 
can  not  create  in  a  day  either  trained  soldiers,  a 
Bi^lid  military  organization,  or  the  iiuiucnse  mate¬ 
rial  of  war  necessary  to  strive  with  a  first-class 
|X)wer  like  Austria.  Italy  could  not,  unaided, 
maintain  her  independence  unless  she  were  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  200,000  discdplined  troops,  of 
whom  20,000  must  be  cavalry,  500  pieces  of  field 
artillery,  and  200  pieces  of  siege  artillery,  which 
would  require  60, (MK)  draught  horses.  And  ten 
years  of  n  strong  and  energetic  government  would 
be  needed  to  collect  a  military  force  like  this.” — 
Aopof eon  III.  p.  42. 

We  can  not  here  avoid  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  this  remarkahle  jiroduction.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  statesmanlike  manifestoes  we  have 
ever  seen— calm,  closely  rmisoned,  singularly  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  views,  and,  with  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
ception,  accurate  in  its  statements  of  facts.  If  the 
title  and  the  source  from  which  it  emanated  had 
not  aroused  suspicion,  we  incline  to  think  that  it 
would  have  lieen  received  throughout  Europe  as 
a  must  masterly  and  unanswerable  document. 


by  prejudice  and  passion  as  it  may  be — 
is  full  of  instinctive  sagacity  and  oommon- 
sense.  No  crusade  of  which  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  is  the  instigator,  and  in  which  he 
would  be  the  main  actor,  can  be  design¬ 
ed  for,  or  is  likely  to  result  in,  the  estab- 
li.shment  of  Italian  freedom.  The  French 
Emperor  is  not  a  man  to  give  something 
for  nothing  :  he  sells,  he  does  not  bc.stow  ; 
and  he  has,  as  wc  are  all  aware,  his  own 
plans  of  dynastic  aggrandizement  and  for¬ 
eign  domination.  If  the  Sardinian  min¬ 
ister  and  the  Peninsular  patriots  fancy  they 
can  use  French  arms  and  Corsican  craft 
for  their  own  ends,  and  then  overpower 
the  one  and  outwit  the  other,  so  as  to 
evade  the  expected  and  inevitable  price 
of  the  assistance  rendered,  they  must  be 
I  v.ainer  and  shallower  than  we  supjxise. 

I  If  they  have  bargained  for  that  assistance, 

I  and  intend  to  pay  the  price  contracted 
I  for,  their  patriotism  is  less  pure,  and  their 
I  passions  arc  more  short-sighted,  than  we 
i  liad  hoped.  The  temptation  no  doubt 
i  was  great ;  but  they  ought  to  have  had 
I  virtue  enough,  and  above  all,  sense 
I  enough,  to  resist  it.  It  is  just  possible, 
no  doubt,  th.at  the  yoke  of  France  might 
j  be  somewhat  less  galiing  and  less  heavy 
than  that  of  Austria,  because  it  would  as¬ 
suredly  be  more  intelligent,  and  because 
also  there  i.s  less  intrinsic  diderence  and 
les-s  instinctive  antipathy  between  Gauls 
.and  Itnli<ans  than  lietwecn  Teutons  and 
Italians ;  but  for  so  small  and  so  question¬ 
able  an  object  as  a  change  of  foreign  ru¬ 
lers,  it  is  surely  not  worth  while  to  bi-ing 
the  desolating  scourge  of  war  upon  their 
beautiful  cities  and  their  fertile  fields. 
The  opportunity  for  which  they  might 
have  waited,  and  which  sooner  or  later 
would  ])rol)ably  have  occurred,  was  that 
of  an  attack  by  Austria  upon  Sardinian 
I  territory  or  Sai^inian  institutions ;  when 
'  the  as.sailcd  party  might  have  securely 
I  counted  upon  French  aid,  in  conjunction 
with,  and  purified  and  kejit  in  order  by, 
that  of  England  also.  Austria,  in  the 
wrong,  and  opposed  by  France  and  Eng 
land  as  well  as  by  Sardinian  and  all  Itn- 
I  lian  patriots  in  a  mass,  must  have  suc- 
i  cumbed  at  once,  and  submitted  to  any 
I  terms  the  conquerors  might  have  dictat¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  England  would  have  desired 
nothing  for  herself,  and  could  not  have 
sanctioned  the  transfer  of  any  portion  of 
the  spoil  to  France,  there  would  have  in 
all  likelihood  resuliod  such  a  permanent 
and  righteous  settlement  of  the  Italian 
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qtiestion  as  the  war  now  menaced  can  '  and  by  its  inherent  genius — is  despotic ;  a 
never  bring  about,  but  will  probably  post-  paternal  despotism  ;  and,  like  all  paternal 
pone  for  generations.  In  taking  the  atti-  '  despotisms,  mild  and  beneficent  wliere 
tilde  and  holding  the  language  we  have  j  loved  and  yielded  to  witliout  recaliitra- 
done,  therefore,  we  are  not  deserting  the  tion,  as  in  Austria  Proper  and  the  Tyrol ; 
cause  of  Italian  liberation,  but  only  frown-  j  crushing  and  relentless  where  hated  and 
ing  on  a  false  step  meditated  in  its  de- '  rebelled  .against,  as  in  Italy  and  Hungary, 
fense.  |  No  st.atesm.an  will  deny,  therefore,  her 

And  now  let  ns  look  for  a  moment  at  j  right  to  govern  Lombanly  autocratically, 
the  jtosilion  of  Austria  in  this  matter,  j  It  is  her  will,  her  nature,  her  consr-ientious 
which  is  as  difficult  and  unhappy  as  the  '  and  unchangeable  resolve  to  do  so.  In- 
attitude  she  has  assumed  in  defense  of  it  '  dt^ed,  it  is  notorious  that  she  could  govern 
is  sensible  and  gallant.  We  are  no  par- 1  it  in  no  other  way ;  she  can  hold  it  no 
tisans  of  Austria,  as  is  well  known  ;  and  j  otherwise  than  by  the  sword.  The  fieople 
her  conduct  both  in  lUaly  and  Hungary,  I  hate  the  Austrian  government  at  Milan; 
as  well  as  her  selfish  and  noxious  behavior  j  not  because  it  is  a  bad  government,  but 
during  the  Crimean  war,  has  often  called  bec.ause  it  is  the  government  of  foreigners, 
forth  our  severest  animadversions.  Never- i  Were  it  the  mildest  and  gentlest  rule  in 
theless,  in  the  matter  wo  are  now  consid-  the  world — and  we  all  know  that  to  gov- 
eriug,  her  case  is  one  of  difficulty  and  cm  gently  or  mildly  hostile  and  iirecon- 
almost  of  hanlship ;  and  it  is  fit  that  we  cil.able  subjects  is  a  jnire  lmi>ossibility — 
should  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  it ;  if  wo  the  Milanese  and  Venetians  would  be 
do  not,  we  shall  neither  fully  understand  scarcely  more  content  under  its  sway  than 
the  crisis  nor  be  qualified  to  deal  with  it.  they  now  are.  They  do  not  detest  it  he¬ 
ller  proceedings  in  Italy  now  and  hereto-  cau.se  it  is  h.arsh  ;  it  is  (and  must  be)  harsh, 
fore,  oppressive,  cruel,  .and  fatal  to  the  best  because  they  detest  it.  Let  us  never  lose 
interests  of  that  unhappy  land  as  they  sight  of  this  most  material  fact ;  and  let 
have  uniformly  been,  are  the  logical  and  I  us  cease  the  idle  mockery,  so  favorite  a 
unavoidable  consequences  of  her  jiosition  i  platitude  among  our  statesmen,  of  telling 
there — a  position  originally  and  inherent-  Austria  “  to  govern  well,  and  that  then 
ly  false.  Her  situation  as  ruler  of  Lorn-  she  will  be  in  no  danger,”  It  is  not  true, 
hardy  and  Venice  entails  all  the  other  and  we  know  it  is  not  true, 
sins  laid  to  her  charge  ;  .and  yet  her  posses-  It  being  admitted,  then,  that  Austria 
sion  of  those  provinces  is  in  point  of  legal  has  a  legitimate  right — .as  right  is  consti- 
right  unassailable,  and  is  guaranteed  by  tuted  and  defined  bv  European  diplomacy 
the  treaties  of  1816,  and  by  the  recog-  and  law — to  retain  Lombardy,  by  force  if 
nized  international  law  of  Europe.  Here-  necessary,  and  to  govern  it  autoci-atically, 
inliesthe  difficulty  of  the  question  and  the  since  that  is  her  creed  and  practice  of 
danger  of  the  crisis.  Lombardy  fell  to  goveniment,  she  naturally  infers  that  she 
her  partly  by  conquest,  partly  by  inherit-  has  a  right  also  to  do  whatever  {icithin  the 
.ance  and  agreement,  and  has  been  hers  limits  of  international  laic  and  usage)  is 
for  centuries ;  and  Venice  was  guaranteed  indispens.able  to  eflTect  these  objects.  And 
to  her  by  the  European  Congress  of  Vien-  it  is  not  easy  to  affirm  that  lro.aties  and 
na.  You  can  not  ask  her  or  expect  her  to  agreements  wnth  contiguous  states  to  aid 
resign  these  rich  possessions ;  yet  unless  her  in  these  legitimate  objects  exceed 
she  does  this,  she  can  do  nothing  perm.a-  those  limits.  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
nently  to  pacify  Italy,  to  satisfy  Sardinia,  noond.ay  that  Austria  could  not  rule  des- 
or  to  silence  France.  Do  not  let  us  shirk  polically  in  Lombardy — it  is  clear  that 
this  fact.  Whatever  patriots  who  love  she  could  not  continue  to  rule  there  at  all — 
their  native  land,  and  lovers  of  abstract  if  she  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
justice  who  think  only  of  nationalities  and  states  governed  on  popular  principles  .and 
individual  claims,  may  urge,  no  statesman  I  rejoicing  in  free  institutions.  It  is  natural, 
will  be  found  to  deny  th.at  the  right  of  therefore,  that  she  should  desire  the  adja- 
Austria  to  her  Italian  provinces  is  as  valid  cent  countries  to  be  ruled  by  princes  whose 
and  .as  good  as  the  right  of  Sardinia  to  system  of  government  is  analogous  to  her 
Genoa  or  Savoy.  Since,  then,  Lombardy  ow’n,  and  not  in  flagrant  and  disturbing 
is  hers,  she  is  entitled  to  defend  it  against  contrast  to  it.  Finding  them  well  enough 
all  assailants,  and  to  govern  it  as  she  disposed  to  maintain  such  analogy — find- 
pleases.  Her  government — every  where,  ing  them,  indeed,  in  a  relation  to  their 
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subjects  so  similar  to  her  own,  that  auto¬ 
cratic  jiovormnent  is  as  indispensable  to 
them  as  to  herself — it  is  natural  that  she 
should  ask  their  aid  and  promise  them 
her  own  in  upholding  such  a  system  of 
administration  in  their  resjKjctive  domin¬ 
ions.  Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  say,  that  in 
carrying  this  natural  desire  into  action  she 
is  vud.ating  any  clear  princijde  of  inter¬ 
national  law  or  usage.  If,  indeed,  the 
AreopagJis  of  KuroiKsan  states  had  ever 
adopte<l  the  maxim  or  established  the 
practice  which  this  Heview  has  .always 
)rcuched — namely,  that  all  interference 
HJtween  s^nereigns  and  their  subjects, 
whether  in  the  ea»ise  of  desjKjtism  or  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  should  be  denounced, 
»rohibited,  and  put  down — the  ca.se  would 
le  very  difterent.  lint  England  h.as 
never  Ibrmally  laid  down  or  consistently 
enforced  this  princijde ;  and  it  is  abund¬ 
antly  obvious  that  neither  Franco  nor 
Austria  has  ever  respected  or  embraced 
it ;  neither,  therefore,  is  righteously  en¬ 
titled  to  appeal  to  it  for  the  first  time  | 
now.  France  :nterfere«l  in  Home ;  and 
Austria  interfered  in  Tuscany,  Modena, 
and  Naples.  Moreover,  the  right  of  en¬ 
tering  into  treaties  of  amity  ainl  .alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  neighlmring 
states,  has  ever  been  held  one  of  the  inde- 
fe.asible  rights  of  every  independent  j»ow- 
er,  (piestionable  by  others  only  when  no 
distinct  and  genuine  jwrsou.al  interest  of 
the  contracting  parties  can  be  alleged  as 
a  reason,  and  when,  therefore,  hostile 
designs  against  others  may  fairly  be  in¬ 
ferred.  Now  these  treaties  between 
Austria  and  the  minor  Italian  jwiuces  are 
obviously  for  the  common  interests  of  all, 
aud  indicate  neees.sarily  no  sinister  or 
aggressive  intentions  on  the  part  of  any 
against  foreign  powers.  On  what  recog¬ 
nized  jwiuciple  of  European  law,  then,  can 
Europe,  or  France,  or  Sardinia,  demand 
tlwjir  abrogation,  or  insist  that  the  court  of 
Vienna  shall  forego  and  renounce  a  priv¬ 
ilege  conceded  as  indisputable  to  every 
other  sUite  ?  And  how  can  we  expect 
her  tamely  to  resign  such  native  right 
when  menaced  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  ? 

Again  ;  it  is  plain  that  Austria  could 
neither  hold  uor  govern  Lombardy  with¬ 
out  incessant  rebellion,  bloodily  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  bloodily  put  down,  if  insurrec¬ 
tions  were  to  be  constantly  breaking  out 
in  Romagna,  in  i^Iodena,  or  in  Tuscany. 
A  revolution  in  Rome  would  inevitably 


!  bo  followed  in  a  few  d.ays  by  a  successful 
!  or  unsiiccessfiil  catastrophe  at  Milan. 
Would  Austria,  then,  be  so  culpable  in 
I  aiding  the  Pope  to  jnit  down  his  insurrec¬ 
tion  before  it  led  to  hers  ?  And,  since 
useless  bloodshed  is  always  to  be  depre- 
e.ated,  is  she  so  very  culpable  if  she  intcr- 
'  poses  beforehand  to  prevent  what  she 
'  might  lawfully  interpose  to  crush?  If  not, 

;  her  occupation  of  the  Legations  is  not 
without  excuse,  and  is  assuredly  more 
'  warrantable  than  the  French  occupatifm 
j  of  Rome.  No  one  doubts  that  the  hot'd- 
'fide  and  permanent  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  would  be  the  signal  for  an  out¬ 
break  agmnst  the  hated  government  of 
Home — certainly  for  the  coercion  or  dis^ 
missal  of  the  Pope,  probably  for  much 
retributive  bloodshed,  well  merited  but 
still  deplorable.  Are  we  [)repare«l  to  say 
that  there  shall  then  be  no  intervention? 
Must  Austria  wait  till  the  flames  reach 
her  own  dw’elling  ? 

“  Tua  ret  agitur  pariet  cum  proximus  ardct” 

If,  in  the  case  supposed,  {and  certain^ 
there  is  to  be  intervention  ag.ain,  then 
surely  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  with¬ 
drawal.  It  is,  moreover,  notorious  that 
j  the  papal  government  is  so  wretchedly 
I  incapable  that  it  can  neither  keep  the 
I  peace,  secure  property,  put  down  bri- 
j  gandage,  nor  control  its  own  agents  ;  and 
1  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  provision- 
I  al  government  which  would  succeed  it, 

I  in  case  of  the  retirement  of  the  foreign 
;  troops,  would,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 

I  be  much  more  competent.  It  would  be 
1  almost  cert.ain  that  these  disturbances 
1  would  constitute  so  great  a  nuisance  that 
j  neighbors  would  have  an  equitable  right 
I  to  interpose  and  crush  such  ])erilous  and 
I  contagious  disorders.  Hut  whatever  line 
I  we  take,  either  in  argument  or  in  action, 
j  do  not  let  us  lose  sight  of  the  point,  (which 
j  it  is  the  especial  object  of  tliis  ])aper  to 
I  urge,)  that  to  call  upon  Austria  to  abstain 
i  from  .all  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
j  extnvLombard  Italy  is  virtually  to  call 
I  upon  her  to  abandon  her  Italian  do- 
I  minions  altogether,  or  to  hold  them  only 
i  by  the  tenure  of  a  i>erpetual  state  of  siege 
and  bloody  internecine  strife.  Those  who 
talk  of  “  settling  the  Italian  question”  by 
inducing  France  and  Austria  to  withdraw 
from  the  Roman  States,  and  to  remain 
withdrawn,  are  sj)eakiiig  ignorantly, 
thoughtlessly,  or  insmeerely.  Either  the 
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withdrawal  would  be  a  sham — in  which  I 
case  it  would  have  eftected  nothing  ;  or  it  I 
would  be  genuine  and  final — in  which  case  i 
it  would  followed  by  certain  revolution, 
by  the  flight  or  dethronement  of  the 
PofM?,  and  by  the  various  political  coin-  j 
plications  which  such  a  catastrophe  would 
entail. 

We  h.ave  dwelt  upon  the  difticulties  of 
Austria  at  this  great  length,  because  we 
think  they  have  had  the  scantiest  justice  | 
done  them  ;  but  Rome,  France,  and  Sar-  I 
dinia  have  their  difficulties  too,  and  difii- 
culties  of  no  trifling  character.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  cant  to  say  :  “  The  Pope  may  avert 
the  menaced  convulsion  by  granting  free 
institutions  to  his  people,  and  honestly 
engjiging  to  govern  well  and  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  }>opular  demands.”  The  Pope 
can  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Those  who 
hold  such  language  forget  what  the  Pope 
is.  lie  is  the  infallible  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  he  is  ex  vi  termini  an 
autocrat ;  his  government  is  ex  hypothesi 
a  theocracy.  Without  abjuring  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  his  functions,  he  could  no  more 
be  the  constitutional  monarch  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  than  Mohammed  or 
Moses  ;  for  a  constitutional  monarch  must 
govern  according  to  the  will  of  his  people, 
and  not  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  I 
his  own  eonscience  or  the  decisions  of  his  I 
own  judgment.  Yet  less  than  this  would  ! 
not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Less  I 
than  this  w'ould  1>e  an  insult  and  a 
mockery.  Less  than  this  would  aftbrd 
the  miserable  Romans  no  relief  and  no  j 
security  from  the  fearful,  stupid,  brutal  { 
misgovernmeut  inseparable  from  ecclesias-  j 
tical  administration.  The  admission  of 
laymen  into  high  place  would  be  nothing; 
for  it  might  be  made,  and  would  be  made, 
mere  moonshine,  since  laymen  may  be 
found  in  scores  as  bad,  as  incapable,  as  ' 
ecclesiastical,  as  any  priest.  W^e  have  ; 
had  proof  enough  how  powerless  are  con-  i 
stitutional  forms,  what  a  delusion  are  even  j 
good  laws,  wdiere  there  is  no  genuine 
bond-fiJe  popular  power  to  enforce  the  one 
and  infuse  life  and  truth  into  the  other.  1 
Now  this  real  popular  power  is  precisely 
what  the  Pope  could  not  concede  without 
ceasing  to  be  Pope,  and  becoming  a  mere 
spiritual  pontiff  without  temporal  author!-  i 
ty  or  temporal  dominion.*  And  we  have  j 

•  We  can  not  enter  at  any  lenpth  into  the  proof  j 
of  this  position,  nor  is  it  necessary.  We  will  only  1 


reason  to  know,  moreover,  that  his  mind 
is  irrevocably  made  up  on  this  subject,  mid 
that  no  considerations  will  induce  him  to 
give  way.  To  call  upon  the  Pope,  then, 
to  jirevent  revolution  by  granting  free  in¬ 
stitutions,  is  as  futile  and  as  irrational  as 
to  call  ujKin  Austria  to  make  herself  loved 
in  Lombardy  by  governing  well. 

The  position  of  France,  too,  in  this 
complicated  matter  is  full  of  difficulties  ; 
and  her  case,  were  she  candid  in  her 
statements  and  honest  in  her  aims,  would 
not  be  without  its  hardship  likewise. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  the  Emperor’s 
intentions  were  as  honorable  and  benevo¬ 
lent  as  his  professions  :  and  we  must,  for 
the  sake  of  argument  and  of  clear  vision, 
accept  this  supixisition  as  a  jxissibility, 
l>ecau8e  the  Emperor  may  find  it  prudent 
and  necessary  to  contract  his  designs  and 
proceedings  within  the  limit  of  his  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  then  we  should  have  a  some¬ 
what  modified  jiroblem  to  deal  with. 
Suppose,  then,  that  the  Ernfieror  seriously 
desired,  without  any  ulterior  or  sinister 
designs,  to  escape  from  a  position  which 
began  in  crime,  which  continued  in  de¬ 
gradation,  which  was  always  false,  and 
which  has  now  become  intolerable.  The 
nineteenth  century  has  scarcely  witnessed 
a  blacker  ])oIitical  iniquity  than  was  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  French  Republic  when  she 
crushed  the  Roman  out — when,  having 

indicate  two  or  tiirec  p<>iut8,  to  bring  the  iinpos«i- 
bilitj'  into  full  dny-liglit.  (1)  The  whole  course 
of  ecclesiastical  B<.)vercignty  is  based  upon  the 
canon  law;  the  neceasitiea  of  civil  government, 
if  justice  is  to  l»e  administered  or  liberty  preserved, 
demand  common  law — tlie  Code  Napoleon,  or  some 
equivalent  system.  (2/  The  Inquisition  must  be 
abolished  if  the  civil  rights  or  the  per.'^onal  safety 
of  Romans  arc  to  be  secured.  Covhl  the  Pope 
consent  to  the  extinction  of  this  ancient  ecclesias¬ 
tical  jurisdiction  ¥  and  if  nut,  he  must  have  instru¬ 
ments  to  work  it — judges,  oilieers,  and  jailers. 
Tlicn  what  Roman  would  be  safe  for  an  hour 
against  arbitrary  punishment,  nominally  for 
ecclesiastical,  really  for  political,  offenses?  (31 
What  could  o  constitutional  Pope  do  when  place*! 
in  the  dilemma  wliieh  nearly  killed  Pio  Nono  in 
1K46,  of  being  compelled  as  sovereign  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  state  to  declare  wat*  against  his  ln*st  friend 
and  ally  as  supremo  spiritual  pontiff — Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria,  the  hero  of  the  Concordat?  Or 
when  called  upon  as  prince  to  aid  and  befriend  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  whom  tkAjtriesi  lie  has  e.xcommu- 
nicated  ?  (4)  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  inevita¬ 
ble  steps  taken  by  a  poimlar  government  to  restore 
the  finances  must  involve  the  taxation  or  seciiics- 
tration  of  nincli  Church-property.  Could  the  Pope 
sanction  bills  of  this  character  ? 
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jnst  discarded  lier  own  sovereign  for  com¬ 
paratively  slight  offenses,  she  forced  back 
the  pontiff  upon  his  unwilling  subjects, 
without  any  j»lea  of  special  concern  in  the 
matter,  and  without  any  security  against 
the  tyranny  and  misgovernment  so  in¬ 
evitable  in  the  case  of  princes  restored 
by  foreign  anus.  This  act,  we  mnst  do 
Louis  Napoleon  the  justice  to  rememl)er, 
was  C’avaignac’s,  and  not  his.  lleing 
there,  however,  he  could  neither  with¬ 
draw  with  honor  nor  remain  with  credit 
or  with  usefulness.  If  he  had  withdrawn 
his  troops  without  conditions,  Austrian 
troops  would  instantly  have  lilled  their 
places,  and  that  Austrian  influence  in 
Italy,  which  it  was  the  especial  purpose 
of  the  French  expedition  to  countervail, 
would  have  been  immeasurably  strength- 
ene<i  and  extended.  If  he  had  exacted 
as  a  condition  of  withdrawal  that  Austria 
should  abstain  from  intervention,  the 
W’ork  of  the  expedition  would  have  been 
undone,  and  the  Pope  wouhl  have  been 
again  dethroned  an«l  driven  into  exile. 
The  Kmj)en>r  was  thus  in  a  dilemma 
which  left  him  utterly  powerless  to  en¬ 
force  upon  the  j>apnl  administration  that 
decent  and  rational  government  which 
we  believe  he  really  wished  to  see  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Pope  saw  his  perplexity, 
and  laughed  at  his  remonstrances.  For 
ten  years  he  has  borne  the  painful  and 
disreputable  position  of  being  the  8uj>- 
porter  and  enforcer  of  misgovernment 
and  oppression  ;  he  wishes  to  escape  from 
it  now,  but  without  ludicrous  failure  or 
damaging  humiliation.  How  is  he  to 
eflect  this  object  ?  W e  confess  we  do 
not  see  any  w'ay  out  of  the  difticulty 
without  giving  Austria  a  signal  triumph  ; 
for,  as  we  Inave  already  shown,  it  is  idle 
to  fancy  either  that  the  Pope  has  asked, 
or  will  ask,  lor  the  bona-Jide  withdrawal 
of  both  his  protectors,  or  that  Austria 
would  honestly  comply  with  such  a  re¬ 
quest  even  if  it  were  honestly  made. 
Austria,  we  rei>eat,  can  not,  without  sui¬ 
cidal  weakness,  concede  the  ostensible 
demands  any  more  than  the  real  preten¬ 
sions  of  France ;  and  she  does  not  show 
the  slightest  intention  of  yielding  a  single 
point. 

Finally,  Sardinia,  too,  is  in  a  difficult 
position ;  the  difficulties  of  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  France,  are  mainly,  but  not 
wdiolly,  of  her  own  causing.  Her  ante¬ 
cedents  and  her  actual  situation,  her 
known  wants  and  her  avowed  principles. 


I  have  made  her  the  leader  .and  the  hope  of 
Italian  liberation.  Her  statesmen  have 
found  it  as  difficult  to  contend  against  the 
patriotic  impatience  of  the  extreme  radi¬ 
cals  as  against  the  papal  and  reactionary 
j  party  in  her  own  dominions.  She  must 
show  sympathy  with,  and  can  scarcely 
refuse  aid  to,  the  hopes  and  movements 
!  of  the  patriots  of  the  Peninsula,  on  pain 
of  beittg  denounced  by  them  as  a  selfish 
alien  or  a  secret  enemy.  She  has  long  seen 
that  Austria  w.as  strengthening  herself  on 
all  sides  of  her,  and  watching  with  keen 
malignity  for  a  plausible  opportunity  to 
strike.  Under  such  circumstances,  we 
can  not  wonder  that  she  should  have  been 
slow  to  discountenance  or  to  break  with 
the  extreme  Itaii.an  liberals,  .and  some¬ 
what  foolishly  and  weakly  eager  to  secure 
French  assistance.  Wo  h.ave  no  doubt 
that  she  has  made  a  false  step ;  but  Ave  can 
j  not  say  that  she  Avas  not  under  strong 
:  inducements  to  commit  the  error. 

^Moreover,  according  both  to  common- 
sense  and  to  diplomatic  usage,  she  is  as 
fully  Avarranted  in  the  demands  she  has 
made  uj>on  Austria,  and  a]>penled  to 
Europe  to  enforce,  as  Austria  is  war¬ 
ranted,  in  the  interest  of  her  own  system 
of  government  .and  of  the  security  of  her 
dominions,  in  declining  to  comjfly  Avilh 
tiiose  demands.  Considering  her  Italian 
possessions  only,  and  leaving  out  of  view 
her  German  and  Transalpine  provinces, 
which,  in  the  eye  of  Italy,  are  foreifpi, 
and  therefore  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in 
dispute — regarded  as  an  Italian  power 
only,  Austria  is  neither  .so  extensive,  so 
important,  nor  so  strong  as  Sardinia. 
Sardinia  is  therefore  at  le.a.st  as  much 
entitled  to  concern  herself  Avith  the  minor 
.st.ates  of  Italy,  and  to  extend  her  influence 
over  them,  as  Austri.a.  The  manner  in 
which  Austria  has  spread  her  diplomatic 
netAvork  over  them  all,  occupied  their 
territories,  garrisoned  their  fortresses, 

I  ovenawed  their  councils,  dict.nted  their 
policy,  acted  in  their  name,  is  a  legitimate 
'  ground  of  fii*m  and  spirited  remonstrance, 

'  if  not  of  active  .antagonism  and  hostility. 
Nay  more,  Sardinia  m.ay  fairly  allege  that 
j  her  free  institutions  are  just  as  much 
I  endangered  and  impaired  in  their  smooth 
I  AA’orking  by  the  multiplication  or  main- 
ten.ance  of  despotisms  all  around  her  as 
the  arbitrary  system  of  Lombardy  would 
be  by  the  establishment  of  popular  govern¬ 
ments  around  it ;  and  that,  in  common 
justice  and  as  a  measure  of  obvious  self- 
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defense — whether  the  right  lias  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognired  .it  any  European  con¬ 
gress  or  not — she  is  as  well  entitled  to 
tbrm  alliances  with  Italian  patriots  for  the 
prevention  of  the  one  danger  as  her  rival 
IS  to  form  alliances  with  Italian  princes  in 
order  to  avert  the  other,  or  t<»  demand 
from  Austria  that  she,  as  well  as  Pied¬ 
mont,  shall  abstiiin  from  such  engage¬ 
ments. 

Let  us  now  sum  np  in  one  comprehen¬ 
sive  vk‘w  the  whole  of  the  “  Italian  ques¬ 
tion,”  with  its  proposed  or  ]>ossiblo  solu¬ 
tions. 

The  continuance  of  the  status  quo  is 
im^iossible,  because  it  is  unjust.  It  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  peace  of  Europe, 
with  commercial  confidence,  with  diplo¬ 
matic  comfort ;  because  intelligent  and 
civilized  raises  will  never  submit  to  injus¬ 
tice  without  reclamation  and  resistance 
incessantly  renewed.  The  entire  history 
of  Italy  since  1815  shows  this:  we  had 
rebellions  there  in  1821,  rebellions  in  1831, 
univers.‘il  revolution  in  1848,  and  countless 
mieutes  and  insurrections  in  intervening 
years  before  and  since.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Sardinia,  in  every  state  in 
the  Peninsula  the  people  and  their  rulers 
are  unceasingly  and  irreconcilably  at  var¬ 
iance.  Every  where  the  sovereigns  are 
maintained  on  their  thrones,  and  the  j>eo- 
ple  are  debarred  from  their  civil  rights 
and  liberties,  only  by  the  bayonets  of 
mercenary  guards  or  by  foreign  troops 
actimlly  resident  or  rejidy  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  No  one  can  deny  that  this  is  the 
state  of  things ;  no  one  can  maintain  that 
such  a  situation  is  endurable,  or  can  be 
stable.  How,  then,  is  it  to  be  rectified  ? 
By  what  means,  and  to  wh.at  extent,  shall 
the  needful  modifications  be  introduced  ? 

The  primal  and  indisputable  causes  of 
this  im|)Ossible  and  immoral  status  quo 
are  the  position  of  Austria  as  foreign  and 
detested  possessor  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
the  peculbir  position  of  the  Pope  as  tem¬ 
poral  and  yet  theocratic  sovereign.  Short 
of  the  removal  of  these  two  causes — short 
of  the  desecularization  of  the  Roman 
Pontift’and  the  retirement  of  Austria  from 
Lombardy  and  Venice  (issues  not  yet 
faced  by  Euro{)ean  statesman,  however 
ardently  desired  by  sincere  Catholics  and 
earnest  patriots) — can  there  be  any  real 
or  j>ermanent  solution  of  the  difficulty  ? 
We  think  we  have  show’ii  in  the  fore¬ 
going  pages  that  that  there  can  not. 

Is  there  any  mezzo^ermine  ?  Obvious- 


I  ly  none — none  that  would  not  Iw  a  sham, 
a  blind,  a  hollow  and  dishonest  comprom¬ 
ise.  Some  politicians,  indeed — and  among 
them  we  must  reckon  the  men  who  sent 
Lord  Cowley  to  Viennji — with  fortitude 
enough  to  endure  any  old  evil,  but  with¬ 
out  courage  to  embrace  any  new  remedy, 
ever  more  disposed  to  fail  by  half-meas¬ 
ures  than  to  succeed  by  whole  ones — 
have  suggested  that  Austria  should  retire 
within  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  retrace 
the  forward  steps  she  has  taken  since. 
But  such  a  ])roceeding,  while  it  would 
weaken  her  |»rescnt  commanding  jiosition 
in  the  Peninsula,  would  not  meet  the 
emergency  nor  satisfy  her  foes.  It  might 
for  the  moment  silence  the  dijilomatic  de¬ 
mands  of  France  and  Sardinia,  but  only 
by  placing  Austria  in  a  less  favorable 
position  to  resist  other  demands  which 
would  speedily  be  made.  It  might  liaffle 
her  rivals ;  it  would  not  iiacify  her  sub¬ 
jects,  or  her  subjects’  backers  and  allies. 
The  same  advisers  suggest  a  sort  of  joint 

firotectorate  of  Rome  by  all  the  great 
*ower8  of  Europe  ;  who  should  witli  one 
hand  coerce  the  Pope  into  justice  and 
good  administration,  and  with  the  other 
keep  down  his  people  from  enforcing 
their  own  rights.  I)o  those  wlio  counsel 
England  to  sanction  or  participate  in  such 
a  step  remember  the  precedent  of  1831  ? 
In  that  year,  as  now,  the  French  and 
Austrian  troops  occupied  Romagna.  A 
rebellion,  caused  by  the  wretched  mal¬ 
administration  of  the  government,  had 
broken  out,  and  had  been  suppressed  by 
foreign  force.  The  Five  Powers  inter- 
jxised,  and  jointly  presented  a  “  memo¬ 
randum  ”  to  his  Holiness,  setting  forth  the 
concessions  and  securities  for  decent 
government  and  civil  liberties  which  they 
considered  it  absolutely  necessary  he 
should  grant  to  his  subjects.  Nothing 
could  be  more  moderate — we  might  al¬ 
most  say,  more  futilely  feeble.  Not  otie 
of  them  leas  carried  out :  the  Pope  bam- 
boozle«l  four  of  his  juotecting  counselors 
and  disgusted  the  fifth  ;  and  our  minister. 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  on  retiring,  sick 
and  defeated,  from  the  Conferences  in 
September  1832,  thus  addressed  his  col¬ 
leagues,  setting  forth ; 

“  That  the  efforts  made  during  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  by  the  Five  Powers  to  reestab¬ 
lish  tranquillity  in  the  Homan  States  have  been 
useless ;  that,  further,  no  one  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  made  in  the  memorandum  of  1831,  to 
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rcii)«4ly  the  principal  faults,  had  bi«n  accepted ; 
tliat  tlie  papal  f^OTernnicnt,  far  from  exerting;  it- 
aclf  to  soothe  the  oxiating;  discontent,  had  ag- 
gravated  it  even  since  the  negotiations;  and 
that  accordingly  no  body  of  Swiss  would  suffice 
to  maintain  tranquillity,  which  must  sooner  or 
later  bo  disturbed.”  * 

Arc  wo  poing  to  play  this  miserable  farce 
over  again  ? 

The  opinion  of  English  statesmen  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  jmssible  middle 
course  11)1*  Austria  was  put  on  record  in 
1848.  On  the  29th  of  October  in  that 
year  Ijord  Palmerston  addressed  to  our 
anib;is8.ador  at  the  court  of  Vienna  a  dis¬ 
patch,  in  which  he  declares  : 

“  That  Austria  has  no  chance  of  Iteing  able  to 
retain  Northern  Italy  in  any  useful  or  perma¬ 
nent  manner,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
being  so  profoundly  imbued  with  an  invincible 

hatred  of  the  Aiistrian  army ; . that  it 

woulil  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  the  interest  of  its  own  real  strength, 
to  liberate  the  I.iombard  and  Venetian  pe«)ple 
fbom  its  dominion,  which  they  must  always  con¬ 
sider  as  a  yoke ;  •  .  .  .  and  that  however  well- 
disposisl  her  allies  might  be  to  aid  her  in  ca.se 
her  righteous  and  legitimate  existence  in  Ger¬ 
many  were  menaced,  there  prevailed  on  the 
subject  of  her  j)retcnsions  to  impose  her  yoke 
on  lUiIy  so  universal  a  sentiment  of  injustice 
as  would  probably  leave  her  almost  without  a.s- 
sistance  in  case  of  a  war  involving  those  pre¬ 
tensions.” 

It  iippciirs,  then,  to  us  clear  and  unde¬ 
niable  that  neither  England,  France,  Sar¬ 
dinia,  nor  the  Italian  p.at riots,  can  rationally 
be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  the  two 
great  conditions  which  we  have  specified 
above.  We  do  not  say  that  England  lias 
any  title  to  projxjse  such  concessions  to 
Austria  or  to  the  Pope ;  we  think  it  .a 
thousand  pities  that  she  has  meddled  in 
the  matter  at  all ;  but  we  do  say  th.at, 
after  what  she  has  said,  and  seen,  and 
done,  she  c.an  not  with  sincerity  and  dig¬ 
nity  j)ropo.so  any  less.  For  Finance  and 
Sardinia  to  accept  any  thing  short  of 
these  concessions,  would  he  to  admit  dis¬ 
comfiture — for  any  thing  short  that  might 
be  offered  woidd  be  a  notorious  and  in¬ 
sulting  nijckery;  hut  we  are  far  from 
saying  that,  diplomatically,  either  of  tlu*ae 
powers  has  a  right  to  ask  these  conces¬ 
sions.  The  Italian  people,  too,  through¬ 
out  the  Peninsula,  moderates  as  well  as 
radicals,  know  well,  and  have  all  along 

•  Uittorf  of  Rotme,  by  Furinl,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 


proclaimed,  the  absurdity  and  duplicity 
of  any  middle  course.  liut  Is  there  the 
slightest  probability  that  Austria  will 
agree  to  these  concessions  without  a 
struggle  ?  Has  she  shown  the  faintest  in¬ 
dications  of  any  disposition  to  yield  ?  Do 
we  expect,  or  can  wo  ask,  her  to  give  way 
I  to  this  unprecedented  extent  till  she  h.is 
j  been  deeide<lly  worsted  in  actual  strife  ? 

!  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  any 
!  of  the  parties  involved  are  really  anxious 
for  war — bent  upon  it  «  tout  pn.r.  (Jrant- 
'  ing  even  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  that 
:  any  of  them  can  draw'  back  without  obvi- 
I  ous  and  damaging  di.soomfiture.  In  plain 
j  truth,  France  and  It.aly  are  warranted  in 
I  demanding  what  Austria  is  warranted  in 
refn.sing.  They  can  not  decently  recede 
from  a  deni.and  which,  yet,  Austria  can 
not  dream  of  conceding  without  a  depart¬ 
ure  from  all  her  traditional  policy,  and  a 
descent  from  her  haughty  and  resolute 
position.  What  first-class  ])Ower  ever  yet 
surrendered  or  libenated  an  extensive  and 
valuable  |K)rtion  of  her  dominions — espe¬ 
cially  on  the  summons  of  other  pow'ers — 
without  a  desperate  and  dogged  conflict  ? 
j  Finally,  what  probability  is  there  tliat  hot- 
I  blooded  and  sanguine  Italians,  with  the 
j  hopes  that  have  been  sedulously  roused 
I  and  the  provocations  that  are  daily  given, 
will  long  abstain  from  outbreak,  even 
though  emperors  and  ministers  should 
implore  them  to  be  quiet?  We  fear  the 
decision  of  the  matter  will  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  potentates :  insurrections 
will  occur ;  Sardinia  must  then  give  the 
aid  which  will  he  claimed,  and  which  has 
been  as  good  as  jironiised ;  and  France, 
on  pain  of  recreancy  and  dishonor,  must 
come  to  the  rescue.  Therefore,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  hollow  assurances  and  the 
feeble  etforls  of  diplomatists,  our  expecta¬ 
tions  of  a  |K‘aceful  settlement  of  the  crisis, 
so  long  preparing  and  so  deliberately  ex- 
.asperated,  are  very  faint,  and  are  daily 
growing  fainter.  The  matter  may  drag 
j  wearily  on  for  some  time  longer ;  hut 
po8t|K>nemeut  is  not  solution. 

If,  or  when,  the  war  breaks  out,  what 
I  should  be  the  course  of  England  ?  Ohvi- 
j  onsly,  and  of  necessity,  e/iiire  neutrality. 
She  is  not  a  contiguous  state ;  she  h:is  no 
individual  interest  in  the  dispute.  Sardi¬ 
nia  is  not  attacked,  so  can  not  claim  her 
aid.  She  has  no  quarrel  with  Austria,  so 
can  Jiot  take  j>art  with  her  adversaries. 
She  can  not  aid  Austria,  both  In'cause 
Sardinia  is  more  especially  her  ally,  be, 
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cause  her  sympathies  are  all  on  the  side 
of  Italy  and  Italian  freedom,  and  because, 
in  the  dispatch  we  have  already  quoted, 
she  has  placed  her  honest  sentiments  on 
record.  She  must  stand  aside  till  the  ex¬ 
hausted  combatants  are  anxious  for  pacifi¬ 
cation,  and  Jisk  her  to  suggest  the  terms 
for  a  final  and  complete  solution  of  the 
question. 

I’osTscEiPT. — Since  the  above  pages 
were  in  type,  hopes  of  a  pacific  solution 
h.ave  been  again  excited  in  some  minds  by 
the  tidings  that  Russia  and  England  have 
proposed  a  European  congress  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Itali.in  question,  and 
that  France  and  Austria  have  accepted 
ti)e  proposal.  Even  if  the  news  be  con- 
finned  in  its  full  extent,  (which  at  the 
moment  we  write  is  still  uncertain,)  Ave 
should  be  wholly  unable  to  share  the  san¬ 
guine  anticipations  to  which  it  has  given 
rise.  The  consent  to  such  a  congress  in¬ 
dicates  nothing  more  to  our  minds  than 
that  both  parties  are  willing  to  postpone 
the  conflict,  and  anxious  to  seek  occasion, 
by  Jnutual  apparent  concessions,  to  place 
each  other  in  the  wrong,  and  to  throw 
upon  each  other  the  reproach  of  disturb¬ 
ing  the  peace  of  Europe.  Our  reasons 
for  this  opinion  may  be  briefly  stated. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  ground  for  supposing  that  such  con¬ 
gress  will  be  instructed  or  allowed  to  1 
enter  into  the  real,  deep-seated,  perma¬ 
nent  causes  of  the  Italian  difficulty.  The 
Times,  in  its  first  announcement,  declared 
that  Austria  was  willing  to  abi  ogate  the 
special  and  secret  treaties  she  may  have 
with  the  minor  Italian  states,  and  to  evac¬ 
uate  the  Papal  States  conjointly  Avith 
Fr.ance — nay,  even  to  allow  the  French 
to  return  thither  if  disturbances  should 
break  out  in  consequence  of  the  evacua¬ 
tion,  and  if  the  Pope  should  reque.st  their 
succor..  This  would  of  course  go  far,  not, 
indeed,  to  sjitisfy  iSardinia,  but  to  silence 
France ;  for  it  concedes  all  France  de¬ 
mands.  But  a  day  or  two  after,  the  Me¬ 
morial  Diplomatique,  an  Austrian  journal 
published  in  Paris,  greatly  modifies  this 
statement,  and  declares  that  tlie  court  of 
Vienna  has  only  consented  to  the  congress 
on  the  specific  understanding  that  it  shall 
not  question  either  the  treaties  of  1815  or 
the  right  of  Austria  to  make  whatever 
additional  treaties  she  may  ])lcase  with 
surrounding  states.  It  is  evident  that 


both  these  bases  for  congressional  discus¬ 
sion  Avonld  leave  the  real  causes  of  the 
mischief  Avholly  untouched.  According 
to  the  first,  the  occupation  of  Romagna 
by  foreign  troops  Avould  continue,  or  be 
immediately  rencAved ;  and  no  provision 
Avhatever  is  made  for  terminating  it ;  for 
if  it  is  to  be  prolonged  till  the  Pope  adopts 
popular  government,  or  is  strong  enough 
to  maintain  unpopular  government  Avilh- 
out  extraneous  ai*!,  it  becomes  indefinite, 
if  not  eternal.  According  to  the  second, 
the  miliuiry  occupation  of  Northern  Italy 
by  the  Austrians,  against  the  Avill  of  their 
subjects,  is  not  even  to  be  brougiit  in 
question  ;  yet  while  this  continues,  as  av'c 
have  shown,  not  only  will  Italy  be  in  a 
ceaseless  state  of  disturbance,  but  Austria 
will  have  to  maintain  there  such  OA'er- 
whelming  forces  as  Avill  afford  just  ground 
for  fear  and  umbrage  to  Sardinia.  In 
short,  a  congress  that  is  not  prepared  to 
discuss  ab  initio  the  two  vit.al  questions — 
of  the  Austrian  posse-ssion  of  Lombardy, 
and  the  secular  dominion  of  the  Pope — 
can  only  meet  for  the  idle  and  unworthy 
purpose  of  wasting  a  little  more  time,  of 
jtrolonging  the  jwesent  wretched  state  of 
susjiense,  and  of  throwing  a  little  more 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

In  the  second  place,  a  congress  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  complaints  of  Sardinia  against 
Austria,  in  Avhich  Austria  is  to  be  repre- 
I  sented  and  Sardinuv  is  not,  is  at  once  futile 
and  insulting.  And  a  congress  to  settle 
the  internal  and  international  affairs  of 
Central  Italy,  in  which  no  Italian  state  is 
to  h.avc  a  voice,  is  not  decent,  and  can 
never  be  satisfactory. 

And,  in  the  third  place,  the  affair  has 
grown  out  of  diplomatic  dimensions.  As 
soon  as  it  is  made  clear  to  the  Italians 
that  the  great  powers  are  endeavoring  to 
evade  war  and  likely  to  succeed,  a  revolu¬ 
tion  Avill  bre.'ik  out — probably  in  Tuscany ; 
in  which  Sardinia  inevitably  and  at  once, 
and  France  secondarily,  AvUl  be  dragged 
in  as  principals. 

Therefore  Ave  anticip.ate  no  good  from 
the  suggested  congress,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  England  will  be  no  party  to  it. 
And  above  all,  we  trust  that  such  a  time¬ 
ly  expression  of  English  opinion  may  take 
[)lace  as  to  prevent  our  ministers  from 
committing  tiicmselves.  as  roe  have  reason 
to  know  they  contemplate  doing,  to  the 
Austrian  side  of  the  dispute. 
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The  commencomcnt  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  one  of  the  most  sinirular  ami 
critical  conjunctures  in  the  history  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  tlie  world.  An  inimenso  addi¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  material  had  just  been 
made  to  the  stores  of  the  West,  The 
revival  of  letters  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  brought  back  the 
culture  of  antiquity  into  the  general 
schoolroom  of  Europe.  Printing,  with  all 
it  even  then  implied,  had  lately  been  in¬ 
vented.  America  and  the  East-Indies  had 
been  opened  up.  The  immediate  result 
was  a  vastly  increased  intellectual  and 
artistic  activity.  Hut  the  direction  taken 
by  modern  history  could  have  boon  pre¬ 
dicted  from  none  of  these  things,  and  re¬ 
mains  to  all  time  one  of  those  sublime 
providential  lessons  which  have  been  so 
often  given  by  God,  and  which  m.an  will 
not  learn. 

There  is  no  fitet  in  history  more  certain 
than  that  the  revival  of  letters  had  no 
tendency  whatever  torenovatethoPapaev, 
to  reawaken  moral  life  in  Home  and  tn 
Europe.  The  learned  refinement  of  the 
Po])es  brotight  with  it  the  moral  apathy 
of  that  pagan  lore  on  which  it  fed.  “De¬ 
bauchees,”  “  poisoners,”  “  atheists,”  are 
the  woi  <ls  used  by  a  writer  of  so  tem|ter- 
ate  Protestantism  as  ZMaucaul.ay,  to  «le- 
scribe  the  Popes  who  wore  the  tiara  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  Reformation.  In  a 
true  and  literal  sense,  the  very  Papacy  was 
saved  by  Protestantism.  It  w.as  actu.ally 
falling  back  into  Paganism  ;  it  was  rotting 
away ;  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
treasures  of  knowledge,  which  so  many 
more  or  less  explicitly  believe  and  avow  to 
be  the  one  means  of  moral  life  for  nations, 
were  ^ni-ed,  with  unprecedented  exuber¬ 
ance,  into  the  lap  of  Christendom. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ceu- 
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tnry,  two  spectacles  were  presented  on 
the  stage  of  Phirojie.  The  ]>roud  Church 
of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  was  slowly  rising, 
in  pillared  magnificence,  towards  heaven, 
as  if  making  its  appeal  for  divine  counte¬ 
nance  :  and  an  unknown  Augustine  monk, 
in  the  convent  of  Erfurth,  his  face  jiallid 
through  fasting  and  watching,  was  on  his 
knees,  sending  his  earnest  prayer  to  God 
for  light.  The  fame  of  St.  1‘eter’s  went 
over  (’hristendom.  Tetzel  came  selling 
indulgences  to  raise  money  for  its  comple¬ 
tion.  Yes ;  the  somewhat  puzzling  pro¬ 
gress  of  humanity  had  brought  it  to  this: 
Christianity  in  the  first  century  had  been 
preached  by  Paul ;  Christianity  in  the 
sixteenth  was  preached  by  Tetzel !  The 
supreme  enlightenment  of  the  Revival  of 
Letters  had  produced  this  last  remarkable 
version  of  the  (iospel,  proclaimed  with 
the  warr.ant  of  the  Father  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  that  if  you  paid  so  much  money, 
your  sins  were  forgiven  you  !  Hut,  as  I 
said,  Luther  was  on  his  knees.  Over  all 
the  grandeur  of  St.  Peter’s,  through  all 
the  noise  which  the  furtherance  of  that 
grandeur  made  over  Europe,  aliove  all 
the  false  enlightenment  of  resuscitated 
paganism,  that  still  small  voice  went  up 
— even  to  the  throne  of  God.  And  from 
it  came  the  shaping  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  !  The  Revival  of  Letters  had  not 
got  near  the  heart  of  nations :  on  the 
thirty -first  of  October,  1517,  Luther  posted 
his  thesis  on  the  church-door  at  Witten¬ 
berg  ;  an»l  in  six  weeks  Europe  was 
awake.  The  philosophy,  the  arts,  the 
poetry  of  antiquity,  had  once  more  risen 
before  the  eyes  of  men  ;  and  once  more 
God  brought  life  to  the  world  out  of  a 
despised  Galilee,  out  of  the  convent  of 
Erfurth,  out  of  the  New  Testament  of 
Martin  Luther.  That  enlightenment, 
which  had  been  mere  dead  fuel,  choking 
the  life  out  of  Christendom,  now  kindled 
by  faith,  burst  forth  into  a  true  and  daz¬ 
zling  illumination  ;  and  that  Reformation 
epoch,  which  dating  from  1517  to  1688,  is, 
1  think,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  greatest  in 
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the  history  of  the  human  race,  com¬ 
menced.  From  this  one  fact  might,  I 
think,  be  deduced  the  main  canons  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  a  philosophy  of  the  human 
race. 

The  vail  woven  by  human  liands  .across 
the  brightness  of  Christi.onity  was  now 
rent  asunder  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
Those  mighty  principles  which  were  from 
the  lirst  present  in  Christianity  came  forth  j 
from  the  slumber  of  centuries.  Never 
before  had  they  obt.ained  so  wide  a  na¬ 
tional  extension.  The  llible,  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  tongues,  was  for  the  first  time  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.  Conceive  i 
the  eftect  of  that  one  change.  “To  give  I 
the  history  of  the  Bible  a.s  a  book^"  says  I 
Coleridge,  “  would  be  little  less  than  to  | 
relate  the  origin  or  first  excitement  of  all  j 
the  literature  and  science  that  we  now'  j 
possess.”  The  idea  of  a  priesthood  s|;e- ! 
cially  privileged  to  confer  salvation  was  | 
again  struck  down,  and  man  once  more 
confronted  his  Cod.  A  Protestant  minis¬ 
try  arose  ;  and  I  think  that,  if  the  history 
of  the  Protestant  nations  since  the  Hetin- 
mation  is  considered,  it  will  be  found  that, 
however  many  its  short-comings,  there  j 
has  never  yet  acted  on  the  human  mind  a  i 
moral  agency  on  the  whole  so  powerful 
and  so  benign  as  that  of  the  Protestant 
ministry.  But  perhaps  the  most  instruct¬ 
ive  of  .all  the  circumsUtnces  connected 
with  the  Ueformation  is  the  coviftletoiesn  \ 
with  which  it  vindicated  truth.  We  saw 
that  Christianity  introduced  into  civili«»- 
tion  mighty  principles,  not  only  of  moral, 
but  of  social  truth  ;  that  it  raised  m.an  to 
liis  full  stature,  not  only  in  relation  to  his 
Goil,  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  in  re-  j 
alien  to  his  fellows.  And  the  lieform.a-  j 
tion,  in  again  nnvailing  the  glories  ofj 
Christianity,  again  .addressed  the  whole  I 
nature  of  man.  Mor.al  truth  sprung  to  j 
life,  and  awoke  its  slumbering  sister,  social  j 
truth.  Christianity  led  freedom  by  the  j 
hand,  to  bless  the  nations.  Great  Britain  ; 
and  North-Amerk'ta,  the  centers  of  civil  j 
liberty  for  the  world,  are  also,  and  have 
been,  the  great  centers  of  Protestantism,  j 

If  we  contemplate  the  epoch  of  the  t 
lieformation  strictly  so  c.alled — that  which  I 
commenced  w'ith  the  posting  of  Luther’s  | 
theses,  and  terminated  with  the  close  of 
the  Puritan  era  in  Grc.at  Britain— and  if 
we  embrace,  !vs  we  ought,  all  the  forms  of  i 
intellectual  activity  exhibited  by  Protest- ! 
ant  nations  in  that  period,  we  sh.all  find  j 
reason,  1  think,  for  the  opinion  I  have  ex- 1 


pressed,  that  it  was  the  greatest  time, 
most  abounding  in  great  works  and  great 
men,  that  humanity  lias  yet  seen.  Luther, 
Calvin,  Bacon,  New'ton,  Shaksj>eare,  Mil- 
ton — these  stand  in  the  very  foremost  file 
of  humanity.  The  Institutes  o  f  tite  Christ¬ 
ian  of  Calvin,  published  at  twen- 

ty-seven,  the  Novum  Organon  of  Bacon, 
the  Principia  of  Newton,  the  Dramas 
of  Shakspeare,  the  Paradise  Lost  of 
Milton  —  these  rank  with  the  solitary 
achievements  of  the  race,  the  heirloom's 
of  n.ations,  the  palladia  of  oivilirations, 
.\nd,  beyond  question,  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation  niled  and  impelle<l  this  mag¬ 
nificent  display  of  power.  From  the 
study  of  Newton  to  the  camp  of  Gnst.avus 
Adolphus,  from  the  slopes  of  Naseby, 
where  Puritanism  rolled  Bt'sistle.ss  down 
hill  after  its  Cromwell,  to  the  midnight 
chamber,  where  the  earnestne.ss  of  Puri¬ 
tanism  was  being  gathered  into  one  strain 
of  immortal  music  by  Milton,  there 
worked  the  same  mighty  imjiulsc  of  re¬ 
invigorated  faith  and  awakened  intellect. 
Nor  least,  but  perhaps  greatest,  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  Reformation  spirit, 
was  the  de|>arture  from  l>elft  Haven,  in 
Holland,  ot  that  little  ship  Mayflower, 
which  bore  its  desolate  company  of  exiles 
to  the  deserts  of  North-Ameriea,  thereto 
found  that  gre.at  Commonwealth,  beside 
which  all  the  glories  of  Spain’s  [lopish 
kingdoms  of  the  south  were  to  grow  taint 
and  pale,  and  which,  be  its  taults  what 
they  may,  was  to  e.xhibit  the  greatest 
mimber  of  self-governing  men  that  the 
M’orld  ever  saw. 

The  history  of  Europe  since  the  Re¬ 
formation  has,  as  I  said,  berm  shaped  out 
by  that  event.  Yet  a  doubt  will  urge  its 
way  into  my  mind,  whether  we  can  really 
serve  ourselves  heirs  of  the  num  of  the 
Reformation,  whether  we  still  l>icathe 
their  atmosphere  .and  inherit  their  spirit. 
We  must  not  be  too  sure  that  advance  oi 
time  has  been  advance  in  all  respects. 
That  ])rogre8s  of  the  species  is  a  [»orplex- 
ing  matter.  Tetzel  had  certainly  not 
progressed  beyond  Chrysostom  or  Igna¬ 
tius.  ^Modern  Protestant  statesmen  seem 
really  to  have  made  no  remarkable  ad¬ 
vance  upon  Cromwell.  Christian  p(»ctry 
has  not  been  carried  far  beyofid  ^lilton’s 
Hymn  of  the  N.ativity.  Perhaps  we  may 
even  yet  have  something  to  learn  from 
the  times  of  the  Reformation;  possifdg, 
the  wave  of  Chri.stian  eiviliaition  has  re¬ 
ceded,  and  is  only  now  gathering  for 
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ruiother  gurgo.  Let  us  glance  along  the 
intervening  8|>ace. 

Popery,  aUwlled  by  the  shock  of  the 
Reformation,  roused  itself  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  a  new  activity.  It  shook  oft' 
the  paganism  of  the  Leos  and  IJembos. 
Protestantism  thus,  as  I  suppose  even 
Roman  Catholics  would  in  a  sense  admit, 
was  the  means  of  saving  Romanism  from 
slieer  putrescence  and  destruction.  Rut 
the  history  of  the  Papacy  since  the  Re¬ 
formation  lu\s  proved  that  the  resugcita- 
tiou  of  its  life  was  no  sound  and  complete 
resuscitation,  but  rather  a  speoious,  an 
outwardly  imposing,  but  an  indubitable 
lapse  into  a  deeper  disease.  By  assooia- 
ing  itself  with  .Jesuitism,  it  brought  the 
abomination  of  desolation  into  the  temple 
of  God  ;  and  by  .allying  itself  universally, 
even  in  these  days,  with  Eurofiean  despot¬ 
ism,  it  has  denied  tlie  unity  of  truth — truth 
social  and  truth  religious  —  and  visibly 
abdicated  its  nght  to  lead  the  human  in¬ 
tellect. 

Turning  to  Protestantism,  the  view  is 
partly  cheering,  and  partly  discouraging. 
That  intensity  of  faith  which  marked  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  has 
manifested  itself  at  all  the  gre.at  epochs  of 
Christianity,  can  hardly,  even  by  the  most 
ardent  a<lmirer  of  the  present  time,  be 
said  to  be  now  eipially  general.  And  if 
faith  has  tailed,  the  shortcoming  isimiKjrt- 
.ant :  for  it  is  in  faith  that  all  the  mighty 
tleeds  of  nation*  are  performed.  But 
within  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been 
a  general  and  unmistakable  improvement 
in  this  respect. 

There  is  another  defect  in  modem 
Protestantism,  which  is  to  me  very  evi 
dent,  and  which  is  of  a  serious  character. 
Protestantism  has  show'ii  a  strong  tenden¬ 
cy  to  recede  from  the  completeness  of 
what  I  may  call  the  Reformation  idea  of 
truth  ;  to  break  up  that  association  of 
politicJil  and  social  with  religious  truth 
whicli  with  the  Reformers  was  indissolu- 
hle.  The  men  who  were  in  the  van  of 
Protestantism  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  the  men  to  whom,  under  God,  the 
world  owes  Anglo-Saxon  freedom.  The 
full  development  of  the  idea  of  intellectual 
liberty,  of  toleration,  came  somew  hat  la¬ 
ter.  But  there  has  recently  been  display¬ 
ed  a  tendency  to  lose,  more  or  less  jiar- 
tially,  more  or  less  perfectly,  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  This  has  been  occasioned 
by  certain  remarkable  circumstances  in 
the  general  history  of  the  last  hundred 
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years.  Error  and  falsehood  have,  during 
that  time,  in  two  conspicuous  cases  assum¬ 
ed  the  name  of  excellence  and  truth  ;  and 
well-intentioned  men  have  been  startled 
from  the  real  good  by  alarm  at  the  coun¬ 
terfeit.  Milton  tolls  us  that  Satan,  desir¬ 
ous  to  deceive  Uriel,  the  regent  of  the 
sun,  assumed  the  shape  of  a  stripling 
cherub,  an  angel  of  light.  No  doubt  the 
subtle  fiend  would  have  adopted  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  one  of  Uriel’s  well-known  and 
trusted  friends.  Now,  supposing  this 
whole  transaction  real,  one  is  tempted  to 
ask  whether,  after  having  been  once  de¬ 
ceived,  Uriel  ever  after,  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  angel  whose  shape  Satan  had 
.assumed,  fell  into  a  nervons  shudder,  and 
looked  with  a  suspicions,  halfaverted 
glance  u{>on  his  friend,  if  so,  his  case 
corresponded  precisely  with  that  of  cer¬ 
tain  modern  Protestants.  Freedom  of 
judgment,  searching  of  spirits,  full  and 
untrammele*!  use  of  reason,  can  be  sep¬ 
arated  neither  from  true  Protestantism 
nor  from  true  Christianity.  But  Ration¬ 
alism  arose,  and  assumeil  the  name  both 
of  Christianity  .and  of  Protestantism.  The 
assumption  of  the  name  of  Prote.stantism 
was  essentially  unjust.  The  Reformation 
w.as,  its  I  sjiid,  a  return  to  jirimitive 
Christianity ;  at  all  events,  it  was  a  re¬ 
ligion.  But  the  essential  idea  of  religion 
is  bound  up  with  faith,  and  it  at  once  loses 
name  and  nature  if  it  rests  on  rea.son. 
Rationalism,  whether  in  its  childhood  in 
Britain,  its  licentious  youth  in  France,  its 
apiring  manhood  in  Germany,  or  what 
is,  I  think,  in  certain  respects  its  second 
childhood  among  us  at  this  moment,  has 
been  and  must  always  be,  in  virtue  of  its 
central  principle  of  deducing  every  thing 
from  reason,  not  a  religion  but  a  ])hilo8o- 
phy.  As  a  philosophy  it  may  be  good  : 
when  it  offers  itself  as  a  religion,  it  is  infi¬ 
delity.  It  has  c-alled  itself,  however,  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  maintained  that  it  is  only 
a  development  of  the  Protestant  principle 
of  freedom  of  judgment.  Hereupon 
start  up  many  good  men,  and  hint  an  im¬ 
peachment  of  freedom  of  judgment  it¬ 
self.  Schlcgel  rushes  into  the  iron  embrace 
of  infallibility  and  Rome.  Other  German 
divines,  of  perhafis  stronger  nature- than 
Schlegel,  cower  closer  and  closer-  under 
authority  and  prescription.  Among  ow- 
selves  there  could  be  jiointed  out  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  same  spirit.  There  is  great 
talk  of  caution,  ot  coming  prepared,  of 
refusing  to  hear  what  has  not  been  fairly 
12 
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approved  and  stamped  by  orthodoxy. 
Now  the  very  hrmness  of  ray  opposition 
to  rationalism  would  set  me  against  the 
use  of  such  methods  to  combat  it.  The 
adoption  of  such  methods  is  surely  no¬ 
thing  else  than  a  confession  that  rational¬ 
ism  18  powerful.  It  b  surely  also  in  this 
country  as  weak  a  policy  as  it  is  an  un- 
protestant  and  unchristian  proceeding. 
The  young  men  of  Great  Britain,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  will  be  more  apt  to  obey  the  aix)stolic 
precept  of  holding  fast  what  is  good,  by 
being  exhorted  boldly  to  put  iu  force  the 
other  apostolic  counsel,  of  proving  all 
things.  Cowardice  and  unfairness  will 
never  guard  the  portals  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  from  error ;  but  there  must  be 
an  insidious  moral  poison  insinuating  itself 
into  the  mind  of  him  wlio  would  set  them 
there.  I  do  not  say  that  an  open  and 
fair  encounter  of  all  forms  of  infidelity 
will  in  no  case  lead  to  submission  to  it. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  who  that  knows 
the  truth  but  will  avow  that  there  lies  in 
it  a  might,  on  a  fair  field,  to  vanquish 
error  ?  And,  whether  or  not,  evil  must 
not  be  done  that  good  may  come  :  Satan 
must  not  receive  the  right  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship,  though  he  present  himself  among  the 
sons  of  God. 

But  not  only  has  intellectual  freedom 
been  looked  at  somewhat  askance :  civil 
freedom,  the  full,  symmetrical  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  those  activities  wliich  God  has 
implanted  iu  man  as  a  social  being,  was 
felt  by  the  Reformers,  specially  by  the 
Puritans  of  England  .and  Scotland,  to  be 
naturally  associated  with  an  advance  to  a 
higher  moral  and  religious  truth.  In  this 
they  merely  brought  out,  iu  their  own 
completeness,  the  principles  wdiich,  Jis  we 
saw  m  the  outset,  Christianity  introduced 
into  civilization.  But  in  the  last  century 
the  name  of  freedom  was  defamed  by  be¬ 
ing  applied  to  Jacobinism,  to  wild  anarchic 
Communism,  to  principles  destructive  of 
civilization.  The  result  has  been,  not,  in¬ 
deed,  to  put  in  jeopardy  that  Anglo-Saxon 
freedom  which  w.as  bequeathed  to  us  from 
the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  but  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  many  Protestant  minds  a 
certain  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  all 
political  aspiration,  a  certain  leaning  to¬ 
wards  political  repression  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  certain  apathy  to  political  .advance 
on  the  other  ;  a  favor  for  galvanized  order 
and  ignoble  security  ;  a  vagueness  in  the 
conception  of  political  duty.  The  Pro¬ 
testantism  of  such  minds  must  be  sickly 
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and  one-sided,  not  strongly  sinewed,  open- 
faced,  and  full-grown,  as  that  which,  at 
the  Reformation,  wedded  civil  to  religious 
liberty.  It  is  altogether  too  high  an  hon¬ 
or  conferred  upon  falsehood,  to  permit  it 
to  make  us  dread  truth  ! 

I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
idea,  that  the  comp.ar.atively  shrunken  and 
sectional  look  which  attaches  to  our 
modern  Protestantism  is  traceable,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  causes  I  have  now 
endeavored  to  penetrate.  Protestantism 
is  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  broad 
fields  of  political  life,  and  much  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  activity  of  the  age,  much  of  the 
dominant  literature  of  Protestant  nations, 
has  cut  off  its  pervading  infinence.  Once 
more  Protestantism  must  ess.ay  the  gre.*!! 
Christian  duty  of  making  all  things  new. 

But  there  are  aspects  of  modern  Christ¬ 
ian  civilization  which  arc  of  a  highly  en¬ 
couraging  character.  In  the  first  place, 
.as  in  Germany  the  rationalistic  infidelity 
was  carried  to  its  highest  development,  so 
in  Germany  it  has  been  met  by  a  counter¬ 
revolution,  which  has  long  been  in  pro¬ 
cess,  and  of  which  the  jierfect  triuinjih  is 
becoming  day  by  <lay  more  certain.  The 
modern  evangelical  school  of  German 
theology  is  one  the  most  cheering  specta¬ 
cles  presented  in  the  Avholc  course  of 
Church  history.  Infidelity  has  been  made, 
in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  to  serve 
what  seems  its  natural  end — to  lead  to  a 
more  accurate  study  oi'  Scripture  than 
was  ever  before  engaged  in,  and  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  foundations  of 
all  the  defenses  of  the  faith.  Had  there 
been  no  Lessing,  Paulus,  or  Baur,  there 
might  have  been  no  Ncandcr,  no  Tholuck, 
no  Schaff,  no  Stier.  And,  let  me  ask,  if 
theso  last  hiwl  simjdy  stopped  their  ears, 
and  denounced  without  .answering  ration- 
.alism,  Avould  the  result  have  been  so  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  honor  of  man,  or  the 
glory  or  the  law  of  God  ?  The  v»e  of 
reason  turned  to  shame  the  vtonhip  of 
reason. 

But  next,  Christianity  has  in  these  last 
times  once  more  vindicated  its  true  es¬ 
sence,  by  embodying  itself  in  philan¬ 
thropy,  by  again  breathing  in  a  soft  south 
wind  of  love  over  the  face  of  civilization. 
Among  the  fathers  of  the  early  Church, 
the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  olden  time, 
might  have  walked  the  holy  Howard. 
His  influence  is  still  amidst  us,  working 
in  each  of  tliose  countless  schemes  of 
beneficence  by  which  our  socuil  evils  arc 
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one  by  one  attacked,  which  have  always 
been  blessed  in  their  promoters,  and  Avhich 
will,  I  believe,  be  more  and  more  blessed 
in  their  objects.  With  the  name  of  How¬ 
ard,  amonjij  the  fathers  of  Christian  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  may  be  jussoeiated  that  of  Wil- 
berforce.  The  same  spirit  which  put  an 
end  to  the  agonizing  atrocities  of  our 
prison  system  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  the 
j)o.ssessions  of  (ireat  Britain.  Appropriate 
work !  The  Christianity  that  brought 
life  to  the  gladiator  in  those  first  centuries, 
brought  liberty  to  the  slave  in  these  last. 

I.jist  of  all,  among  those  cheering  and 
vital  symi»tom8  of  modern  Christianity  to 
which  I  can  refer,  our  attention  is  claimed 
for  the  missionary  movement.  What 
Christian  heart  does  not  beat  high  at  the 
thought  of  that  mild  but  piercing  radiance 
of  divine  light  now  glimmering  visibly 
along  all  the  borders  of  heathenism  ?  The 
thick  clouds  are  edged  with  white,  and 
seem,  after  the  long  night,  to  be  stirring 
on  the  mountain-side,  as  if  to  collect  them¬ 
selves  for  rolling  up,  and  opening  the 
valleys  to  the  day.  It  has  been  said  that : 
“  Beside  every  grouj»  of  wild  men  in  the 
etlmologic.al  department  of  the  Crystal 
Balace  the  missionary  could  jtlace  a  con¬ 
trasting  group  of  their  Christianized  coun¬ 
try  tuen.”  Again  :  “  Tlie  Old  Book,  the 
Book  of  our  lledcenter’s  girt  and  our 
fathers’  faith,  .  .  .  ,  has  been  grad¬ 

ually  ascending ;  taking  to  it.self  new 
longues,  spreading  oj>en  its  page  in  every 
l:uid,  printed  in  Chinese  camjts,  pon<lered 
in  the  Ue<l  man’s  wigwam,  sought  after 
in  Benares,  a  school-book  in  Feejee,  eager¬ 
ly  bought  in  Constantinojde,  loved  in  the 
kloofs  of  Kafirland ;  wdiile  the  voices  of 
the  dead  from  Assyria  to  Kgypt  have  been 
lifted  up  to  bear  it  witness.”  Among  the 
millions  of  India  there  is  a  listening  and  a 
surmise ;  amid  the  strange  fascinating 
roar  of  civilization,  advancing  from  the 
West,  is  heard  the  deep,  still  music  of  the 
(lospel ;  a  quivering  here  and  there,  a  faint 
ruddy  Hush,  as  of  life,  seems  to  announce 
that  the  swoon  of  superstition,  unbroken 
for  a  thousand  years,  may  ere  long  pass 
away.  Tlie  all-important  preliminary  vic¬ 
tory  that  had  to  be  won  over  anti-Christ¬ 
ian  prejudice  on  the  jtart  of  the  new  lords 
of  India  is  no  longer  doubtful.  The  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  way  in  which 
Indian  statesmen  regard,  on  the  one  side, 
theChristiiui  missionary,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  old  superstitions,  can  not  be  better  in¬ 
dicated  than  by  citing  the  words  in  which 
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it  has  been  expressed  by  one  who  is  in 
every  way  qualified  to  speak,  being  him¬ 
self  an  Indian  statesman  ;  I  mean  Baron 
^lacaulay.  In  his  speech  H|x>n  the  Gates 
of  Somnauth,  Baron  ^lacaulay  spoke  as 
follows :  “  Some  Englishmen  who  have 
held  high  office  in  India  seem  to  have 
thought  that  the  only  religion  which  was 
not  entitled  to  toleration  and  respect  was 
Christianity.  They  regarded  every  Christ¬ 
ian  missionary  with  extreme  jealousy  and 
disdain  ;  and  they  suffered  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  crimes,  if  enjoined  by  the  Hindoo 
superstition,  to  be  perpetrated  in  ojien 
day.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  long 
after  our  power  was  firmly  established  in 
Bengal,  we,  grossly  neglecting  the  first 
and  plainest  duties  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
suffered  the  practices  of  infanticide  and 
suttee  to  continue  unchecked.  We  deco¬ 
rated  the  temples  of  false  gods.  We 
provided  the  ilancing-girls.  We  gilded 
and  jiainted  the  images  to  w'hich  our 
ignorant  subjects  bowed  down.  We  re- 
jiaired  and  embellished  the  car  under  the 
wheels  of  which  crazy  devotees  flung  them¬ 
selves  at  every  festival,  to  be  crushed  to 
death.  We  set  guards  of  honor  to  escort 
jiilgrims  to  the  places  of  worship.  We 
actually  made  oblations  at  the  shrines  of 
idol.s.  All  this  was  considered,  and  is  still 
considercil  by  some  prejudiced  Anglo- 
Indians  of  the  old  school,  as  profound 
policy.  I  believe  that  there  never  was  .so 
shallow,  sy  sen.selcss  a  jiolicy.  We  gained 
nothing  by  it.  We  lowered  ourselves  in 
the  eyes  of  those  whom  U'e  meant  to 
flatter.  We  le«i  them  to  believe  that  we 
attached  no  importance  to  the  difference 
lK‘twcen  Christianity  ami  heathenism.  Vet 
how  va.st  that  difference  is !  I  altogether 
abstain  from  alluding  to  topics  which  be¬ 
long  to  divines.  I  speak  merely  as  a  poli¬ 
tician  anxious  for  the  morality  and  for  the 
temjioral  well-being  of  society.  And,  so 
speaking,  I  say  that  to  countenance  the 
Brahminical  indolatry,  and  to  discounte¬ 
nance  that  religion  which  has  done  so 
much  to  promote  justice,  and  mercy,  ami 
freedom,  and  arts,  and  sciences,  ami  goorl 
government,  and  domestic  h.a)>piness — 
which  has  struck  off  the  chains  of  the 
slave,  which  has  mitigated  the  horrors  of 
war,  which  has  raised  women  from  ser¬ 
vants  and  playthings  into  companions  ami 
friends — is  to  commit  high  treason  against 
humanity  and  civilization.”  Still  farther 
east  than  India,  China  h.as  heard  tidings 
of  a  true  celestial  empire,  from  the  lips 
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of  apostolic  men,  who  have  cast  behind  |  cnisading’  days,  clad  in  visible  armor, 
them  all  the  refinement  and  social  pleas-  j  and  bearing  an  earthly  sword.  It  stejis 
ure  of  Europe,  as  Paul  cast  behind  him  gently  like  the  dawn,  its  weapons  the 
the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  the  lordli-  j  shafts  of  light,  wearing  the  breastplate  of 
ness  of  Rome.  Reautiful  is  this  return  of  faith  and  love,  and  for  a  helmet  the  hope 
the  Christian  morning  from  the  West  to  !  of  s.alvation.  Clothed  thns  in  the  armor 
the  East.  Christianity  does  not  now  go  I  of  God,  if  faith  does  not  waver,  and  love 
forth  agmnst  heathenism,  as  in  the  old  '  continues  to  burn,  it  will  conquer. 


From  the  Doblln  Cnlrersitj  Ma^tlne. 

A  TRIAD  OF  POETESSES.* 


Thkrk  is  a  beautiful  story,  somewhere 
told  by  Plutarch,  in  reference  to  that 
which  has  been  termed  the  “  Vis  Mcdica 
Poeseo.”  The  Lady  Tclesilla,  of  Argos, 
began  to  find  her  health  declining,  and 
her  spirits  sinking.  In  vain  the  storm  of 
chase  swept  over  the  purple  hills  into  the 
deep-meaaowed  lowdands.  In  vain  the 
banquet  was  spread  in  the  rayal  halls. 
Hunt  or  feast  1^  her  languid  and  pining. 
At  last  messengers  with  regal  gifts  and 
with  solemn  words  to  the  slirino  of  Apollo. 
When  the  golden-rayed  crocuses  were 
coming  up  in  the  early  spring,  they 
brouglit  back  the  prophetic  announce¬ 
ment  :  “  So  should  the  lady  regain  her 
health  as  she  cultivated  the  Muses.” 
Whereupon  Telesilla  recovered  her 
strength,  and  her  princely  cheer  came 
back  to  her.  And  further,  the  legend 
says,  not  only  did  the  Muses  tt*ach  her  to 
weave  numerous  words  into  feet,  but  to 
order  her  virgins  into  orbed  dances,  so 
that  with  her  array  she  did  the  State 
noble  service,  driving  back  Cleomenes, 


*  Legends  and  Lyrics.  By  Adki.aidk  Anne  Proc¬ 
ter.  London :  Bell  ft  Daldy,  1 86  Fleet  Street  1 8B9. 

Poems  -by  ha.  Edinburgli  and  London:  W. 
Blackwood  ft  Sons.  lS6d. 

Hora  Poetiaa.  By  iirs.  Qeoboe  Lbkox  Coxtng- 
UAM.  London:  Lon^un,  Brown,  Green,  Long¬ 
mans  ft  Roberts.  1859. 


King  of  Lacedfcmon,  when  marching  with 
his  army  to  besiege  Argos. 

This  may  be  taken  as  an  allegory,  set; 
ting  forth  the  office  of  Poetry  in  relation 
to  the  mitid  of  w'oman.  Isol.atcd  from  the 
nursery  more  than  her  robuster  compan¬ 
ion  ;  unable  to  drive  away  the  dre:uny 
imaginations  of  youth  by  strong  exercise ; 
full  of  sickly  fancies — subtle  and  minute — 
unhardened  by  a  logical  training — to  her, 
as  to  Telesilla,  there  is  a  special  “vis 
medica”  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Muses. 
Not  merely  so.  But,  in  the  strength  of 
this  inspiration,  she  rises  again.st  moral 
and  intellectual  enemies  —  doubts  :md 
fears,  littlenesses  and  unbeliefs — whom 
she  would  hardly  have  dared  to  encounter 
in  the  sober  strength  of  prose  and  of 
logic. 

We  have  before  ns  the  offerings  to  the 
Muses  of  three  modem  Telcsillas ;  and, 
in  each  case,  the  allegory  is  more  or  less 
verifie<l.  In  the  two  first,  especially,  we 
find  a  noble  melancholy,  soothing  itself  in 
musical  expression — a  beautiful  scorn  and 
h.atred  of  sin,  and  of  social  injustice,  or¬ 
dering  its  dance  of  battle,  and  going  forth 
to  combat  with  bearded  men. 

First  of  the  three,  with  some  hesitation 
as  between  her- and  Miss  Craig,  we  place 
Miss  Adelaide  Annie-  Procter,  whose 
Ijfgench  and  Lyrioa  form  a  beautitul 
volume. 
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One  of  the  subtlest  of  critics  has  drawn 
a  distinction  between  the  Poetua  and  the 
Poesi*.  The  Poetna  is  the  work,  the 
matter  in  [its  ultimate  and  accomplished 
sliape.  'Die  Poesis  is  the  form  and  mode 
of  it.  Acceptinjf  this  distinction,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  latter 
element  in  Miss  Procter  is  greatly  superior 
to  the  former.  Her  Puemata  are  rather 
slight,  and  her  matter,  for  the  most  part, 
by  no  means  original,  liut  the  form  is 
elegant,  graceful,  and  pretiminently  her 
own.  It  is  not  a  mere  shadow  of  Words¬ 
worth  and  Tennyson,  Keats  and  Longfel¬ 
low.  Her  inspiration  does  not  jerk  on  a  gal¬ 
vanic  existence  through  pages  oi Smithian 
blank  verse.  Unlike  Mrs.  Browning  in 
every  thing  else ;  inferior  in  power,  in 
general  culture,  in  passionate  concentra¬ 
tion,  in  sustained  jmrpose — superior  in 
simplicity,  in  unity,  in  music — she  resem¬ 
bles  her  in  the  determiiuation  to  write  in 
her  own  way,  which,  fortunately,  is  singu¬ 
larly  flowing  and  unaflTectod.  If  we  have 
any  where  detected  imitative  echoes,  it  i,B 
in  some  beautiful  verses,  the  peculiar 
cadence  and  ^irregular  ctwnm  of  whose 
heroic  lines,  no  less  than  the  luindling  of 
the  subject,  irresistibly  remind  us  of  the 
last  part  of  Matthew  Arnohl’s  “  Church 
of  Brou.” 

“  Dim  with  dark  shadows  of  the  ages  past, 

St.  Itavon  stands,  solemn  and  rich  and  vast; 

The  slender  pillars  in  long  vistas  spread, 

Like  forest  arches  meet,  and  close  o'erhead  : 

So  higii,  that  like  a  weak  and  doubting  prayer, 
F.re  it  can  float  to  the  carved  angels  there, 

Tlic  silver-clouded  incense  faints  in  .air: 

Duly  the  organ-music,  peal  on  peal. 

Can  mount  to  where  those  far-off  angels  kneel. 
Here  the  pale  boy,  beneath  a  low  side-arch, 
Would  listen  to  its  solemn  chant  and  march  ; 
Folding  his  little  hands,  his  simple  prayer 
Melted  in  childish  drcam.s,  and  both  in  air : 
While  the  great  organ  over  all  would  roll, 
Speaking  strange  secrets  to  his  innocent  soul. 
Bearing  on  eagle-wings  the  great  de.sire 
Of  all  the  kneeling  throng,  and  piercing  higher 
Than  aught  but  love  and  prayer  can  reach,  until 
Only  the  silence  seemed  to  listen  still : 

Or  gathering,  like  a  sea,  still  nmro  and  more, 
Break  in  melodious  wares  at  heaven's  door. 

And  then  fall  soft  and  slow  in  tender  rain 
Upon  Uie  pleading,  longing  hearts  again. 

Then  he  would  watch  the  rosy  sun-light  glow 
That  crept  along  the  marble- floor  below, 

Passing — as  life  docs — with  the  paasing  hours, 
Now  by  a  shrine  all  rich  with  gems  and  flowers, 
Now  on  the  bra*en  letters  of  a  tomb. 

Then,  leaving  it  again  to  shade  and  gloom ; 

And  creeping  on,  to  show  distinct  and  quaint. 
The  kneeling  figure  of  some  marble  saint ; 


Or  lighting  up  the  carvings  strange  and  rare. 
That  told  of  patient  toil  and  reverent  care ; 


Then  the  gold  rays  up  pillared  .shafts  would 
climb. 

And  so  be  drawn  to  heaven  at  eventime. 

And  deeper  silence,  darker  sltadows  flowed 
On  all  around,  only  the  windows  glowed 
With  blazoned  glory,  like  the  shields  of  light 
Archangels  bear,  who,  armed  with  love  and 
might. 

Watch  upon  heaven’s  battlement  at  night 
Then  all  was  shade,  the  silver  lamps  that 
gleamed, 

Ix>st  in  the  daylight  in  the  darkness  seemed 
Like  sparks  of  fire  in  the  dim  aisle  to  shine. 

Or  trembling  stars  before  each  separate  shrine. 
Grown  half-afraid  the  child  would  leave  them 
there. 

And  came  out  blinded  by  the  noisy  glare 
That  burst  upon  him  from  the  busy  square.” 

— A  Tomb  in  Ghent,  pp.  84-6. 

A  French  poet  has  lately  given  a  new 
I  and  beautiful  comparison  in  relation  to 
I  jwcfic  art.  The  j)€bble  which  is  picked 
I  up  on  the  beach,  perhaps  selected  .as  a 
!  gem  to  adorn  a  ring,  the  sea  has  been 
I  rolling  for  ages.  By  long  friction  the  tide 
has  enameled  it,  with  blue  and  purple 
I  like  his  own,  with  tints  like  the  rose  or 
j  the  violet ;  not  only  has  he  dowered  the 
stone  with  color,  he  has  worked  the  deli¬ 
cate  smoothness  which  is  so  worthy  of 
admiration.  So  with  the  poet.  Deeply 
and  p.atiently  ho  rolls  his  thoughts,  at 
first,  {>crhap8,  in  darkness  and  confusion. 
By  degrees,  in  the  long  and  silent  lapse  of 
I  mental  agitation,  without  conscious  and 
!  direct  effort,  the  thought  is  enameling 
I  itself  with  color,  and  rounding  itself  into 
i  smoothness,  until  at  ln.st  in  due  season,  it 
!  is  thrown  »ij»on  the  shore,  sure  to  be 
picked  up  and  w'oni  eternally.  When 
Shakspe.are,  for  instance,  flings  up,  as  if 
at  hazard,  some  diamond  of  imagination, 
like  that  line  put  into  Arthur’s  mouth, 

I  “  Shadowing  our  right  under  vour  wings  of 
war 

some  graceful  gem  of  fancy,  as  when  a 
politician  calls  the  bee 

”  The  singing  mason  building  roofs  of  gold 

I  the  exj)re8sions,  probably,  were  not  im- 
'  mediately  extem}>orized  in  the  glow  of 
I  composition ;  or  if  they  were,  thek  sub¬ 
stance  had  been  de{K)sited  long  behire. 
Perhaps  when  the  poet  was  courting 
Anne  Hathaway,  loitering  in  the  little 
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garden,  the  dainty  fancy  crept  into  his  ] 
mind  with  the  humming  of  some  bee. ' 
Perhaps  as  he  listened  in  the  church,  the 
Scriptural  expression  fell  grandly  upon 
his  ear,  and  went  down  into  his  soul,  and 
never  left  it.  He  did  not  hurry  the 
thought.  It  was  left  like  rich  v’ine  to 
ripen  in  the  oool  darkness.  At  last 
some  strong  suggestion  took  it  forth,  and  j 
placed  it  in  the  glass  of  poetry.  And  the  j 
glass  is  dusked  with  its  nue,  and  enriched  i 
with  its  odor  forever.  | 

There  is  some  exemplification  of  this  in 
the  best  of  Miss  Procter’s  performances. 
The  most  ordinary  philosophers  and  theo¬ 
logians  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the 
highest  rank  in  having  quite  other 
thoughts,  but  in  selecting,  fixing,  and 
settling  the  same  thoughts.  It  is  not 
merely  the  revolution  of  certain  concep¬ 
tions  in  the  restless  play  of  suggestion 
which  constitutes  preeminence  in  this 
kind ;  it  is  the  judgment  which  sets  a  due 
price  upon  the  precious,  the  patience 
which  arrests  it  upon  its  progress,  and 
the  strength  w’hich  moulds  and  compresses 
it  into  shape.  The  leading  thoughts  of  I 
the  Analogy  may  be  dimly  traced  in  j 
Quintilian,  in  Lactantius,  in  Clarke,  in  I 
Bishop  Berkeley ;  they  are  not  the  less 
Bishop  Butler’s  that  they  have  been  sug- 
gestea  to  others ;  thoughts  do  not  belong 
to  him  who  has  seen  them  drifting  by  like 
fragments  of  wreck  upon  the  waves  of 
speculation,  and  then  lost  sight  of  them  in 
the  drift  and  spray ;  but  to  him  who  has 
put  out  in  his  boat,  recovered  the  frag¬ 
ments,  and  brought  them  to  the  other 
shore.  Montaigne  advised  a  friend  in 
Italy  who  was  anxious  to  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  to  employ  solely 
the  first  words  tiiat  rushed  to  his  lips, 
Latin,  F rench,  Spanish,  or  Gascon,  and  to 
add  an  Italianized  termination.  In  this 
M'ay,  he  would  be  infallibly  sure  to  stum¬ 
ble  upon  some  idiom  of  the  land,  Tuscan, 
Roman,  Venetian,  Neapolitan,  or  Pied¬ 
montese.  This  quaint  advice,  Montaigne 
applies  to  speculation.  “  I  say  the  same 
of  philosophy.  She  has  so  many  aspects 
and  varieties,  and  has  spoken  so  much,  that 
all  our  veriest  dreams  and  reveries  are  to  be 
found  somewhere  in  her  ample  collections. 
Human  fancy  is  absolutely  unable  to  con¬ 
ceive  any  thing,  good  or  bad,  which  is 
not  there.”  All  this  is  almost  equally 
true  of  poetry  ;  and  Miss  Procter’s  merit, 
we  repeat,  consists  mainly  in  this,  not  that 
she  has  enriched  the  realms  of  poesy  with 


figures,  but  that  she  has  laid  a  strong  yet 
delicate  grasp  upon  shapes  that  have 
floated  before  a  thousand  other  eyes,  and 
fixed  all  the  beauty  which  they  possess 
upon  a  canvas  which  glows  with  no 
evanescent  colors.  She  has  peculiarly  the 
faculty  of  seizing  thoughts  under  aspects 
in  which,  indeed,  others  have  seen  them, 
but  only  M-ith  a  superficial  and  transitory 
regard.  She  has  all  the  power  of  making 
the  abstract  concrete,  which  is  the  chief 
intellectual  characteristic  of  the  mind  of 
woman.  She  has  also  the  artistic  endow¬ 
ment  of  rendering  her  conceptions  both 
clear  and  distinct ;  both  luminous  as  inde¬ 
pendent  objects,  and  also  with  all  the 
ragged  edges  of  conterminous  thoughts 
sharply  chiseled  ofl‘,  of  steadily  resisting 
the  claims  of  every  alien  and  discordant 
beauty,  and  thus  of  presenting  the  whole 
as  “  one  entire  and  pei-fect  chrysolite.”  It 
has  been  said  that  the  most  perfect  ora¬ 
tion  or  discourse  is  that  M’hich  may  be 
contracted  into  a  single  proposition  ;  which 
answers  to  that  proposition  as  the  blossom 
to  the  bud,  or  the  opened  to  the  shut 
hand.  We  quote  four  specimens  from 
Miss  Procter,  which  if  poetry  be  analogous 
to  oratory,  nearly  realize  this  type  of  per¬ 
fection.  We  must  only  be  ill-natured 
enough  to  regret  the  oversight  which  has 
allowed  the  last  two  fine  lines  to  break  off 
into  the  regular  heroic  mea.sure,  and 
slightly  jarred  the  jieculiar  music  of  ««- 
ejrpres»ed. 

THE  STORM. 

The  tempest  rapes  wild  and  high, 

The  waves  lift  up  their  voice  and  cry ; 
Time  answers  to  the  angry  sky, 

Miserere  Domine. 

Through  the  black  night  and  driving  rain 
A  ship  is  struggling  all  in  vain 
To  live  upon  the  stormy  main, 

Miserere  Domine. 

The  thunders  roar,  the  lightnings  glare, 
Vain  is  it  now  to  strive  or  dare  ; 

A  cry  goes  up  of  great  despair, 

Miserere  Domine. 

The  stormy  voices  of  the  main. 

The  moaning  wind,  and  pelting  rain 
Beat  on  the  nursery  window-pane. 
Miserere  Domine. 

Warm  curtained  was  the  little  bed. 

Soft  pillowed  was  the  little  head  ; 

”  The  storm  will  wake  the  child,  ’  they  said. 
Miserere  Domine. 
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(•owcrinjf  amonf;  his  pillows  white 
He  prays,  his  blue  eyes  dim  with  fright, 
“  Father,  save  those  at  sea  to-night!” 
Miserere  Doinine. 

Tlic  morning  shone  all  clear  and  gay 
On  a  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
And  on  a  little  child  at  play, 

Gloria  tibi  Dominc. 

—Page  152. 


A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer 

Shall  violets  bloom  for  thee,  and  sweet 
birds  sing ; 

And  the  lime  branches  where  soft  winds  are 
blowing 

Shall  murmur  the  sweet  promise  of  the  I 
spring.  I 

A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer 

Thou  shalt  behold  the  quiet  of  the  mom ;  | 

While  tender  grasses  and  awakening  flowers  I 
Send  up  a  golden  tint  to  greet  the  dawn !  | 

A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer  | 

The  temlemess  of  twilight  shall  be  thine, '  i 

The  rosy  clomls  that  float  o’er  dying  daylight,  i 
Nor  fade  till  trembling  stars  begin  to  shine.  ; 

A  little  longer  j’et — a  little  longer,  | 

Shall  starry  night  be  beautiful  for  thee ;  j 

And  the  cold  moon  shall  look  through  the  blue  ! 
silence  i 

Flooding  her  silver  path  upon  the  sea. 

A  little  longer  yot — a  little  longer. 

Life  shall  bo  thine — life  with  its  power  to 
will — 

Life  with  its  strength  to  bear,  to  love,  to 
conquer, 

Hringing  its  thousand  joys  thy  heart  to  All.  ! 

A  little  longer  yet — ^a  little  longer. 

The  voices  thou  hast  loved  shall  charm 
thine  ear ; 

And  thy  true  heart  that  now  beats  quick  to  i 
hear  them, 

A  little  longer  yet — shall  hold  them  dear.  | 

A  little  longer  yet — joy  while  thou  may’st ;  [ 

Love  and  rejoice,  for  time  has  naught  in  i 
store ;  I 

And  soon  the  darkness  of  the  grave  shall  bid  I 
thee  I 

Love  and  rejoice,  and  feel  and  know  no  more,  j 

A  little  longer  still — patience,  beloved ; 

A  little  longer  still,  ere  heaven  unroll  { 

The  glory,  and  tlie  brightness,  and  the  wonder,  j 
Eternal  and  divine,  that  waits  thy  soul.  | 

A  little  longer — ere  life  true  immortal  1 

(Not  thi.s,  our  shadowy  life)  will  be  thine  | 
own ;  I 


And  thou  shalt  stand  where  winged  archangels 
worship, 

And  trembling  bow  before  the  great  white 
throne. 

A  little  longer  still,  and  heaven  awaits  thee. 
And  fills  thy  spirit  with  a  great  delight ; 
Then  our  pale  joys  will  seem  a  dream  forgotten. 
Our  sun  a  darkness,  and  our  day  a  night 

A  little  longer,  and  thy  heart,  beloved. 

Shall  beat  forever  with  a  love  divine ; 

And  joy  so  pure,  so  mighty,  so  eternal. 

No  mortal  knows  and  lives,  shall  then  be 
thine. 

A  little  longer  yet — and  angel  voices 
Shall  sing  in  heavenly  chant  upon  thine 
ear ; 

Angels  and  saints  await  thee,  and  God  needs 
thee, 

Beloved,  can  we  bid  thee  linger  here  ? 

THE  TWO  INTERPRETERS. 

“The  clouds  arc  fleeting  by,  father. 

Look,  in  th**  shining  west. 

The  great  white  clouds  sail  onward. 

Upon  the  .sky’s  blue  breast 

“  lx)ok  at  a  snowy  eagle. 

His  wings  are  tinged  with  red. 

And  a  giant  dolphin  follows  him 
With  a  crown  upon  his  head.” 

The  father  spake  no  word,  but  watched 
The  drifting  clouds  roll  by ; 

He  traced  a  misty  vision,  too. 

Upon  the  shining  sky ; 

A  shadowy  form  with  well-knowm  grace. 

Of  weary  love  and  care, 

Almve  the  smiling  chikl  she  held 
Shook  down  her  floating  hair. 

“  The  clouds  are  changing  now,  father. 
Mountains  rise  higher  and  higher. 

And  see  where  red  and  purple  ships 
Sail  in  a  sea  of  tire.” 

The  fatlier  pressed  the  little  hand 
More  closely  in  bis  own. 

And  watched  a  cloud-dream  in  the  sky 
That  he  could  see  alone ; 

Bright  angels  carrying  far  away, 

A  white  form  cold  and  dead ; 

Two  held  the  feet  and  two  bore  up 
The  flower-crowned  drooping  head. 

“  See,  father,  see,  a  glory  floods 
The  sky,  ami  all  is  bright. 

And  clouds  of  every  hue  and  shade 
Burn  in  the  golden  light 

“  And  now,  above  an  azure  lake. 

Rise  battlements  and  towers. 

Where  knights  and  ladies  climb  the  higbts. 
All  bearing  purple  flowers.” 
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The  fkthcr  looked,  and,  with  a  pang 
Of  love  and  strange  alarm. 

Drew  close  the  little  eager  ohild 
Within  his  sheltering  arm  ; 

From  out  the  clouds  the  mother  looks 
With  wistful  glance  below  ; 

She  seems  to  seek  the  treasure  left 
On  earth  so  long  ago. 

She  holds  her  arms  out  to  her  child. 
His  cradle-song  she  sings ; 

The  last  rajs  of  the  sunset  gleam 
Upon  her  outspread  wings. 

Calm  twilight  vails  the  summer  sky, 
The  shining  clouds  are  gone ; 

In  vain  the  merry  laughing  child 
Still  gayly  prattles  on ; 

In  vain  the  bright  stars  one  by  one, 
t)n  the  blue  silence  start, 

A  dreary  shadow  rests  to-night 
Upon  the  father's  heart. 


UK  EXPRESSED. 

Dwells  within  the  soul  of  every  artist 
More  than  all  his  effort  can  express ; 

And  he  knows  the  best  remain  unuttered. 
Sighing  at  what  ice  call  his  success. 

Vainly  he  may  strive ;  be  dare  not  tell  us 
All  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  skies : 

Vainly  he  may  strive ;  the  docpe.st  l>eauty 
Can  not  be  unvailed  to  mortal  eyes. 

And  the  more  devoutly  that  he  listens. 

And  the  holier  message  that  is  sent. 

Still  the  more  his  soul  must  struggle  vainly. 
Bowed  beneath  a  noble  discontent 

No  great  thinker  ever  lived  and  taught  you. 
All  the  wonder  that  his  soul  received  ; 

No  true  painter  ever  set  on  canvas. 

All  the  glorious  vision  he  conceived. 

No  musician  ever  held  your  spirit 

Charmed  and  lx>und  in  his  melodious  chains. 

But  be  sure  he  heard,  and  strove  to  render 
Feeble  echoes  of  celestial  strains. 

No  real  poet  ever  wove  in  numbers. 

All  his  dreams  ;  but  the  diviner  part. 

Hidden  from  all  the  world,  spake  to  him  only 
In  the  voiceless  silence  of  his  heart. 

So  with  love,  for  love  and  art  united 
Are  twin  mysteries :  different  yet  the  same : 

Poor,  indeed,  would  be  the  love  of  any. 

Who  could  find  its  full  and  perfect  name. 

Love  may  strive,  but  vain  is  the  endeavor, 

All  its  boundless  riches  to  unfold  ; 

Still  its  tenderest,  truest,  secret  lingers 
Ever  in  its  deeper  depths  untold. 


[June, 

Things  of  time  have  voices :  speak  and  perisli. 

Art  and  love  speak  ;  but  their  words  must  be 
Like  sigbings  of  illimitable  forests. 

And  waves  of  an  unfathomable  sea. 

—Pages  242-250, 

Who  can  fail  to  admire  the  perfect  unity 
and  keeping  of  the  first  poem  V  The 
stormy  voices  of  the  sea,  the  moaning 
wind,  and  pelting  rain,  have  lieen  des¬ 
cribed  ten  thousand  times,  from  Virgil  to 
Falconer  —  from  the  tShipirreck  to  that 

1  “  Last  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony,” 

so  powerfully  painted  by  the  author  of 
Uon  Juan.  An  artist  like  Miss  Procter 
could  have  said  a  thousand  fine  things 
about  that  “  night  of  stormy  watei-s” — 
that  is  as  plain  us  a  pikestaff.  Hut  she 
does  not.  8haks|>eare  was  nut  thinking 
of  himself  in  that  storm,  in  Lear,  but  of 
the  old  white  head  exposed  to  it.  ]Mr. 
Kingsley  was  not  tliiiiking  how'  much 
poetic  capital  he  could  make  out  of  the 
“  cruel,  crawling  sea,”  but  of  love,  juid 
death,  and  agony,  wlieu  he  wrote  his  uu- 
cqualed 

“  0  Mary !  call  the  cattle  home.” 

And  Mias  Procter  wishes  to  connect  the 
tempest  and  driving  rain  with  .a  nursery- 
window,  and  so  with  the  little  child 
“  happed”  up  in  his  bed. .  Hush  !  through 
the  crash  and  pelting  of  the  storm,  there 
goes  up  a  small  voice  to  the  Etemal 
Throne.  Faith,  and  love,  and  prayer,  are 
stronger,  more  beautiful,  and  more  sub¬ 
lime,  than  sea  and  wind.  And  tbe  picture 
closes  with  the  ship  rej)osing  npon  its 
shadow,  and  the  child  at  play. 

.  Or  take  the  third  poem — ^'fho  Two  In¬ 
terpreters.  The  clouds  have  been  de- 
I  scribed  before  by  the  greatest  poetic  ge¬ 
niuses — by  the  author  of  Job,  by  Shak- 
speare,  by  Wordsworth.  But  iSIiss  Proc¬ 
ter  justifies  her  choice  of  this  often-hand¬ 
led  subject.  »She  stops  the  multiplied 
mutations  of  cloudland.  The  great  snow- 
w’hite  eagle  with  red  wings,  the  crowned 
dolphin,  the  purple  ships  sailing  in  the  sea 
of  fire.  The  lake  winged  with  battle¬ 
ments  melts  into  a  vision  of  angels,  at  the 
bead  and  foot  of  that  cold,  white  form, 
which  presently  itself  assumes  angelic 
!  semblance  and  sunset-tinctured  wings.  As 
I  long  as  onr  eyes  look  upon  clouds  and 
sunsets,  we  shall  never  forget  the  picture. 
Or  turn,  no  longer  to  a  picture,  but  to  a 
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thona^ht.  In  “  Unexpressed,”  the  concep- 1 
tion  of  the  poem,  is,  of  course,  very  oM. 
The  tahemaele  or  the  temple — that  dream 
of  heaven — cut  in  a  snow  of  marble,  was  I 
but  a  coarse  draft  of  the  pattern  showed  j 
in  the  Mount,  of  the  Exemplar  sketched  j 
by  the  Divine  ]»encil  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  Psiilmist.  The  finest  sculpture  of  the  ! 
Italian  chisel  is  cold  and  clumsy  to  the  j 
vision  of  perfect  grace  which  floated  be-  i 
fore  the  artist’s  imagination.  The  most  I 
impassioned  and  melodious  lyric  is  tune- ' 
less — “  a  monotony  on  M'ires” — compared  ! 
with  the  unearthly  music  that  echoed 
through  the  ])oet’s  soul.  The  most  con- ' 
summate  virtue  is  maired,  tainted,  and  ; 
broken,  in  contrast  with  the  moral  law  | 
which  hangs  over  the  tvill,  awful,  and  ■ 
deep,  aiid  pure  as  the  everlasting  heavens.  | 
The  sculptor,  the  poet,  the  man,  can  not  | 
attain  unto  the  Ideal,  because  they  are  i 
w  eak  in  their  respective  materials,  in  the  i 
marble,  in  the  language,  in  “  the  flesh.”  i 
The  self-satisfied  .artist  is  self-convicted  of 
a  narrow  soul  and  of  groveling  aims.  1 
This  old  thought  IMiss  Procter  seized  1 
ujM)n,  and  turned  over  and  over  every  ' 
w'ay  with  a  (piiet  mastery.  Hut  she  has  i 
also  enriched  it  by  that  gre.at  an.alogy  of  | 
love.  Truly  as  incarnate  wisdom  ma<le  it  | 
the  test  of  the  true  scribe,  to  bring  out  of  i 
his  treasure  “  things  new  and  old  ” — that  i 
is,  things  at  onoe  new  and  old  ;  old,  be-  j 
cause  e.xisting  from  the  beginning  ;  new,  , 
because  exhibited  under  new  lights  and  i 
aspects ;  so  may  the  same  test  be  applied  i 
as  a  satisfactory  gauge  of  the  worth  of  | 
any  teacher,  be  no  called  poet,  philosopher  j 
or  theologian.  ' 

Of  Miss  Procter’s  sustained  ])Ower  .and  ‘ 
productive  originality,  we  have  no  ade- ; 
quate  specimen  in  this  volume  In  the  i 
jM)int  of  view  from  which  wo  have  con- ' 
sidered  it,  this  beautiful  book  is  tvorth  | 
more  than  a  reading.  It  deserves  the  j 
study  of  every  true  poet,  and  the  admira-  : 
tion  of  every  gcuuine  critic. 

Miss  Craig’s  ]>oetus  have  not  yet  attain¬ 
ed  the  finish  and  precision  of  Miss  Proc¬ 
ter’s.  The  circumstances  to  which  slie  al¬ 
ludes  80  gracefully  in  her  Pi-eface,  may 
account  for  this.  We  are  inclined,  how¬ 
ever,  to  think  that  there  are  in  them  larger 
elements  of  that  |^M)ssibiUfy  of  expansion, 
which  is  called  pou'er.  Her  view  of  po¬ 
etic  art  is  strong  and  true.  “The  follow¬ 
ing  Poems,”  she  say.s,  “  have  been  written 
in  the  intervals  of  leisure  aftbrded  by  a 
life  of  toil.  The  writer  has  simply  ex¬ 


pressed  the  thoughts  and  feelings  sug¬ 
gested  by  nature  and  the  scenes  oi  life,  in 
the  tone  and  language  that  o.ame  at  their 
command.  Yet  the.se  efforts  have  not 
been  altogether  purposeless.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  in  iMJctry  an  art,  to  be  cultivated 
with  enthusiasm  for  its  own  sake,  as  well 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  refined  enjoyment, 
and  power  of  conferring  such  enjoyment, 
which  its  exercise  bestows,  the  writer  has 
aspired  to  render  them,  as  fax*  as  pos.sible, 
artistic  eflbrts.” 

The  poem  entitled  “  The  Discoverers,” 
is,  we  think,  excellent ;  .and  the  conclud¬ 
ing  stanza  is  nobly  suggestive. 

TUB  DISCOVBRERS. 

O  star !  that  from  heaven’s  crown. 
Watching  the  Northern  pole  revolving  round 
Within  its  icy  circle  bound, 

Lookest  with  fixed  eye  down, 

Thou  could’st  the  myster}'  tell. 

Whether  eternal  lightnings  gild  the  pole, 
Or  whirling  waters  round  it  roll — 

Earth  keeps  her  secret  well. 

What  hast  thou  seen  of  those 
Who  went  that  land  of  mystery  to  explore  ? 
Oh  !  brave  and  strong,  must  ye  no  more 
Come  from  tJmt  realm  of  snows, 

Reached  they  the  fatal  goal  ? 

And  on  its  dark  and  unknown  waters  lost 
Long  drifted,  by  strange  tempests  tost. 

In  ships  that  mocked  control. 


O  wind  of  the  cold  north  ! 

AVith  the  fierce  sweep  of  thy  snow-feathered 
wing, 

AVliat  mournful  tidings  dost  thou  bring 
From  whence  thou  earnest  forth  ? 

Hast  crossed  its  lone  waters  vast. 

And  found  all  things  white-shrouded  as  in 
death. 

Or  with  the  rage  of  thy  last  breath 
Over  our  wanderers  passed  ? 

Thou  heard’st  the  voice  of  prayer. 

And  the  loud  psalm,  making  the  ice-rocks 
ring, 

AV’hile  folded  calm  was  thy  wide  wing, 

And  men  kept  Sabbath  there. 

Thou  hcard’st  their  eager  cheers, 

Hailing  Uie  glad  return  of  hope  and  light. 
And  when  again  came  back  the  night. 

The  whisperings  of  their  fears. 

Rut  more  than  voiceless  things. 

The  heart  can  tell  of  one  its  life  that  share.s. 
And  life-bound  hearts  have  followed  theirs, 
As  with  stern  eyes  and  wings. 
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W e  know  how  pure  and  high 
Some  RouU  would  grow  amid  oiduranoc 
strong, 

How  some  would  hope,  and  some  would 
ilong. 

And  some  would  faint  and  die. 


Ye  may  return  no  more. 

Brave  voyagers  across  the  stormy  sea. 

But  we  are  following,  where  ye 
Have  reached  a  further  shore. 

We  shall  meet  upon  that  strand. 

We  all  shall  reach,  whether  o’er  Arctic 
snows. 

Or  from  amid  our  homes’  repose. 

The  uiuIUcotered  land. 

— Pages  14-18. 

Of  the  Songs  of  the  Household,  the 
“  City  Cemetery”  is  at  once  deeply 
thoughtful  and  exquisitely  pathetic.  It 
is  full  of  the  light  and  music  of  Christian 
faith. 

,  THE  errv  CEMETERY. 

“  Is  not  yonder  city  fair  ? 

Look,  my  gentle  sister, 

How  the  setting  sunbeams  there 
On  its  windows  glister ; 

Glowing  like  a  jeweled  bride. 

When  tlie  lover  at  her  side 
Wedded,  first  hath  kissed  her. 

“  Higher  creep  the  shadows  still. 

As  the  day  decliueth. 

Though  on  spire,  and  hight,  and  hill. 

Yet  the  glory  shineth. 

This  grave  city  licth  low. 

As  a  widow  in  her  woe. 

Clad  in  dark  weeds,  pincth. 

“  As  from  spire  and  window  now 
Light  by  light  is  leaving. 

Here  men  lay  their  cherished  vow, 

In  the  darkness  grieving; 

Yet  from  faith’s  unshadowed  light, 

Even  in  the  darkest  right. 

Better  light  receiving. 

“  *Ah  !’  you  say,  how  many  a  tear 
Hath  bedewed  this  garden — 

Were  it  not  for  sorrows  here 
How  the  heart  would  harden ! 

But  in  woe  and  death  they  long 
For  all  sin,  and  strife,  and  wrong. 

To  find  peace  and  pardon. 

“  From  the  living,  unto  whom 
Each  dark  house  bclongeth. 

To  its  silence  and  its  gloom 
Still  another  throngeth ; 

i'  But  amid  thU  city  crowd. 

None  arc  selfish,  none  are  proud ; 

None  the  other  wrongeth. 


“  And  this  city  hath  its  homes — 

Home  we  call  it,  whither 
At  nightfall,  a  household  comes 
To  re|)ose  together ; 

Thus  we’ve  gathered  one  by  one. 

Till  we  two  arc  left  alone, 

All  our  loved  ones  hither. 

“We  shall  sleep  at  length,  and  here, 

When  we  all  awaken. 

We  shall — not  in  doubt  and  fear— 

Live  alone  forsaken — 

Rise  and  from  us  darkness  thru.st, 

Clasp  each  other  ere  the  dust 
From  our  feet  be  shaken. 

“  Close  together  we  shall  stand 
In  these  walks  all  crowded. 

Father — ^mother— hand  in  hand. 

With  young  brows  unclouded ; 

And  our  little  brother  fair  / 

As  the  rosebud  we  placed  there. 

When  his  face  we  shrouded. 

“  Round  us  falls  an  influence  meek. 

While  we  home  repairing. 

Growing  too  subdued  to  speak. 

Solemn  thoughts  are  sharing. 

Of  the  dwelling-place  where  wo 
Must  abide  eternally. 

And  are  now  prc])aring. 

“  Ah-!  thus  onward  shall  wc  go. 

Homeward,  homeward  gazing. 

Though  wo  walk  earth’s  grave-place  low 
Our  souls  upward  raising ; 

In  that  city  shall  we  build 
Holy  temples  to  be  filled 
Evermore  with  praising.” 

— Pages  84-87. 

The  “  Midnight  Wreck”  is  full  of 
strange,  at  the  close  of  startling,  power. 
We  should  hope  th.at  it  was  written  after 
hearing  some  Highland  ultna-predestina- 
rian  sermon,  as  an  indignant  protest.  At 
all  events  it  is  susceptible  of  a  good 
meaning. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  WRECK. 

From  the  harlmr,  richly  laden, 

Sailed  tlie  gallant  ship  ; 

’Twas  a  precious  freight  she  carried. 
Father,  mother,  youth  and  maiden. 

Wife  and  husband,  newly  married, 
Watch  her  cable  slip ; 

And  upon  her  deck  they  tarried, 

While  the  land  they  left  was  fading, 

Some  their  eager  eyes  are  shading 
From  the  morning  sun, 

As  away  they  glide ; 
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Now  the  waters  heave  and  glitter, 

And  now  many  a  one 

Leaning  o'er  the  vessel’s  side. 

Seems  to  watch,  but  droi>])eth  bitter 
Tears  into  the  tide. 

We  shall  know  our  sad  emotion. 

To  the  joy  of  all  creation. 

Was  a  tear-drop  to  an  ocean ! 

Ere  midnight,  the  wind  had  shiftetl. 

Rising  to  a  gale  ; 

Backward,  on  her  course  she  drifted, 
lleciling  not  the  helm  ; 

Now  on  giant  waves  uplifted, 

Threat’ning  to  o’erwhelm ; 

Now  adown  a  v.alc 
Of  dark  angry  waters  driven  ; 
tVhile,  like  spirits  chased  from  heaven. 

Loud  the  wild  winds  wail. 

None  that  night  had  sought  a  pillow. 

Still  the  deck  they  crowd  ; 

While  to  en<‘h  succeasive  billow 
The  tall  mast  is  bowed. 

Hoarser  sounds  now  meet  their  hearing — 

’Tis  the  breakers’  roar; 

And  the  hap1e.s.s  bark  is  nearing 
Fast  the  fatal  shore. 

.\  shock ! 

She  has  struck  the  sunken  rock. 

And  her  lofty  hull  is  shattered, 

All  her  wealth  must  now  be  .scattered 
On  the  raging  wave.s. 

Ah  !  but  she  was  richly  laden. 

And  the  precious  freight  she  carried, 
Father,  mother,  youth  and  maiden. 

Bride  and  bridegroom  newly  married, 

The.se  must  find  their  graves. 

In  the  darkne.ss  near  each  other. 

Clinging  close  by  friend  and  brother : 

And  the  tender  nursing  mother 
With  her  l>abc  is  there. 

Some  with  hearts  for  terror  failing ; 

Some  with  shrieking ;  some  with  wailing ; 

Some  with  faith  and  prayer. 

Some  with  noble  self-devotion. 

Stifling  their  own  wild  emotion. 

Seek  to  calm  despair. 

On  the  waves  again  uplifted, 

Now  her  giant  hull  is  lifted. 

On  the  sharp  rock  driven ; 

On  the  llhach  the  white  foam  streameth — 
Now  no  hope  on  earth  there  seemeth. 

And  no  help  in  heaven. 

One  small  boat  is  filled. 

And  amid  the  surges  boiling, 

Through  the  darkne.ss  men  are  toiling, 

Strong  and  bravely  skilled. 

,  On  the  strand  the  boat  doth  shiver — 

Few  arc  saved — it  may  be  never 
Known  how  many  lost. 

Lost  forever  1  lost  forever ! 

What  a  mighty  cost ! 

Ah !  the  saved  shall  stand  to-morrow. 

With  the  dawn  in  awful  sorrow. 

On  the  wreck-strewn  shore ; 

None  who  hath  not  lost  another. 

Child  or  parent,  friend  or  brother, 

Than  his  soul  loved  more. 
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Docs  the  sea  deplore  its  doing  ? 

Are  the  waves  their  wild  work  rueing? 

With  a  mighty  sorrow  swelling 
Seems  the  ocean’s  breast ; 

While  its  mournful  voice  seems  telling 
Thus  :  “  No  rest,  no  rest  I” 

AVhat,  though  at  the  consummation 
Vi e  shall  know  our  sad  emotion, 

'To  the  joy  of  all  creation 
Is  a  tear-drop  in  an  ocean ! 

Wherefore  all  this  wreck  and  ruin, 

O  Beneficent? 

And  is  thine  eternity 

Like  this  great  and  boundless  .sea. 

To  o’crwhclm  us  meant  ? 

Shall  a  few  be  safely  landed 
On  the  eternal  shore  ? 

And  a  countless  number  stranded 
Where  thy  breakers  roar? 

Ah!  methinks  the  saved  — 

Few  without  one  friend  or  other. 

Child  or  parent,  wife  or  brother, 

’Mong  that  awful  host — 

Evermore  the  glory  scorning. 

On  that  shore  would  wander  mourning — 
Seeking  for  the  lost 

— Page  96. 

To  prove  that  Miss  Craig  is  not  inca¬ 
pable  of  that  yeanling  tenderness  for  na- 
tnre,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  modem 
poetry — wliile  she  is  quite  free  froth  the 
meandering  of  the  botanico-psychological 
scliool — wo  quote,  in  conclusion,  two  love¬ 
ly  sonnets.  As  critics,  however,  we  must 
earnestly  contend  against  the  metrical 
irregularities  which  she  haa  introduced 
into  the  last. 

IIGART-EASINO  THINOS. 

I. 

To  spend  a  calm  bright  summer-day  alone 
In  one  of  Nature’s  sanctuaries  holy. 

Where  the  uncounted  hours  glide  on  so  slowly 
That  the  long  day-dream  seems  a  life  by-gone; 

In  leafy  place,  with  water  flowing  nigh  it. 
Where  faintly  sound  the  never-ceasing  gush. 
Low  whispering  its  everlasting  hush. 

Itself  the  only  breaker  of  the  quiet : 

On  the  cool  shining  gra.ss  so  still  to  lie 
That  you  can  sec  the  thrush’s  gleaming  eye. 
Her  soft  bright  eye,  and  mark  her  speckled 
breast, 

.\8  near  she  comes,  in  doubt  a  moment  hovering. 
Then  darting  through  the  curt’ning  boughs,  dis¬ 
covering 

Low  in  the  alder  her  leaf-hidden  nest, 

ii. 

Or  lying  on  a  lonely  hill-side,  to 
Look  upward  through  the  unfathomable  blue. 
Beyond  the  earth-born  cloud  across  it  driven. 
Calm,  changeless,  everlasting,  called  Heaven, 
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The  sapphire  floor  trodden  by  angel  legions — 
At  least  the  way  to  reach  their  blissful  regions. 
To  watch  the  floating  cloudlets  soil  and  lair, 
And  long  to  be  a  spirit  thin  as  air. 

To  sink  half-way  into  their  downy  pillows, 

And  roll  to  westward  ’mong  the  crimson  billows, 
Stranded  upon  the  sunset’s  golden  sand  ; 
While  clear  and  still  is  the  mild  air  above — 
Embracing  all,  like  the  Infinite  Love — 
Unpilla^  dome,  roofing  Earth’s  temple  grand. 

—Pages  123-124. 

We  must,  in  conclusion,  briefly  allude 
to  the  Horan  Poetiem  of  Mrs.  George 
Lenox  Conyngham.  We  welcome  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  lady,  both  from  re8})ect 
to  the  honored  name  of  Holmes,  and  from 
the  character  of  her  book.  W e  can  not, 
indeed,  compare  her  effusions  with  those 
of  Miss  Procter  and  Miss  Craig,  to  -whom 
•he  bears  a  relation  analogous  to  that 
which  subsists  between  an  elegant  ama¬ 
teur  in  crayons  or  tvater-colors,  and  a 
Hunt  or  a  Maclise.  Mrs.  Lenox  Conyng¬ 
ham  appears  to  have  scholarship  of  no 
lady-like  caliljcr,  combined  with  lady-like 
ease  and  tenderness,  and  occasional  scin¬ 
tillations  of  humor.  We  cite  one  little 
specimen  of  her  pensive  vein  : 


THE  EARLV  DEAD. 

‘  NT 

We  buried  her  while  morning’s  light 
Was  stealing  o’er  the  sky, 

Ere  yet  the  tears  of  dewy  night 
On  Nature’s  face  were  dry. 

W e  buried  her  while  still  the  sun 
Was  on  the  horizon’s  verge. 

The  lark,  before  our  task  was  done, 
Began  to  sing  her  dirge. . 

We  laid  our  sleeping  flow’er  among 
The  just  awakening  flowers, 

Like  them  she  was  so  sweet  and  young 
That  blighted  bud  of  ours. 

She  died  at  dawn — we  laid  her  where 
The  sun’s  first  smiles  will  rest. 

He  will  not  look  on  aught  so  fair. 

Before  he  gains  the  west 

We  did  not  leave  a  trace  of  gloom ' 
About  her  gra.ssy  bed. 

All  should  be  bright  beside  a  tomb 
Which  holds  the  early  dead. 

Her  being  had  but  dawned  on  earth 
Before  she  pa8sc<l  away ; 

Death  is  the  spirit’s  better  birth. 

The  dawn  of  perfect  day. 

— Pages  85-36. 


From  Colburn’s  New  Montblf. 


BEYOND  M  0  U  T  A  L  VISION. 


BY  EDWARD  P.  ROWSELL. 


In  one  of  Disraeli’s  novels,  the  hero  I  .ami  vigorous  frame  arc  stddom  united  to 
makes  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  a  m.aii  the  |H>werfiil  and  pcnetriiting  intcllcot; 
can  scarcely  be  far-seeing  mentally  with- 1  and,  on  the  other  hand,  bodily  <leflciencics 
out  being  short-sighted  bodily.  The  un-  are  very  commonly  compensated  by  un¬ 
doubted  falsehood  sets  forth  indirectly  a  usual  mental  adumments.  The  bold, 
principle  tvhich  is  certainly  true.  Cor-  lustroua  eye  will  love  to  range  round  the 
poreal  graces  aftd  beantitMi,  oaptiviiting  as  brilliantly  lighted  ball-room,  while  the 
they  are,  act  by  no  means  in  the  way  of  imperfect  organ  would  rather  employ 
tonics  to  the  mind.  The  handsome  lace  itself  in  the  study.  Profound  thought 
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and  earnest  reflection  may  be  hijjhly  de¬ 
lightful  occupation  to  the  man  who  can 
not  recognize  a  friend  at  two  yards’ 
distance ;  but  the  man  with  sound  and 
acute  bodily  vision  will  have  a  pleasure  in 
its  exercise  almost  incompatible  with 
incessant  activity  of  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

But  in  connection  with  matters  “  be¬ 
yond  vision,”  our  mind,  just  now,  pursues 
a  much  graver  train  of  thought. 

If,  as  we  lay  our  heads  on  our  pillows 
at  night,  there  were  suddenly  to  fall  upon 
ns  a  w'onderful  i>ower,  and  w'c  were 
enabled  to  see  ana  hear  all  that  is  passing 
within  a  circle  of  even  a  few  miles,  with 
what  deep  and  earnest  emotion  should  we 
be  filled.  At  the  hour  when  we,  sober 
livei*8,  seek  onr  rest,  the  members  of  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  h.ave  little 
more  than  entered  upon  their  labors.  As 
we  are  just  emitting  our  first  unh.ar- 
monious  intimation  that  the  outer  world 
has  for  a  while  p.a88od  from  us,  onr  legis¬ 
lators  are  about  commencing  the  jwincipal 
business  of  the  night.  At  that  hour 
eleven  large  theaters  in  and  about  London 
are  crow'ded  from  floor  to  ceiling  Avith 
audiences  w'hich  ought  to  be  happy,  if 
laughter  prove  happiness,  or  noise  gratifi¬ 
cation.  Concert-rooms,  ball-rooms,  lec- 
ture-h.alls,  almost  innumer.able — all  exhibit 
excited  gatherings  of  industrious  pleasure- 
seekers.  Quiet  evening  parties  are  dole¬ 
fully  progressing,  and  ujiroarious  bachelor 
suppers  are  eliciting  the  blessings  of 
invalid  old  Ladies. 

But  it  would  not  be  this,  which  might 
be  consiilered  the  bright  si<le  of  London 
life,  which  would  most  attract  our  .atten¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  the  <lark  si<le  by  which 
wo  should  be  fascin.ated  and  spell-bound, 
(ilitter  and  gayety  would  be  scarcely 
heeded,  so  terrible  Avould  be  the  interest 
excite<l  by  the  black  guilt  and  fearful 
misery  which  w'ould  be  reve.aled  to  our 
view.  Prisons,  hospitals,  work-houses, 
would  <liscover  their  several  scenes,  difl'er- 
ing  very  much  in  some  respects,  but  all 
alike  in  this ;  they  would  be  sad,  painful, 
and  depressing.  .This  would  be  wretched¬ 
ness  in  the  mass ;  but  ottr  eye  would  rest 
on  individual  cases,  by  which,  perhaps, 
we  should  be  yet  more  deeply  mover!. 
At  the  very  moment  while  we,  in  |X‘.ace, 
Ho  waiting  for  sleep  to  steal  over  us,  there 
is  going  on  the  drunken  revel  which  will 
be  the  husband’s  and  the  son’s  dost  motion, 
and  the  murdering  sword  which  will 
pierce  the  hearts  of  wife  and  mother. 


No  sound  breaks  the  stillness  of  our 
chamber,  but  mad  guilt  is  buoyant  in  its 
favorite  haunts,  and  tiies  to  persuade  its 
victims  to  the  notion  that  they  are  happy, 
though  they  knowfnll  well  in  their  inmost 
hearts  that  they  are  never  free  from  the 
attendance  of  a  hideous,  pall-bearing, 
ghastly  sj>ecter,  who  will  be  seen  some¬ 
times,  felt  always,  and  who  will  clutch 
them  in  an  hour  they  dare  not  think  of. 
Innocence  is  in  our  house,  .and  those 
whom  we  have  brought  up  in  honor  and 
purity  quietly  take  their  rest;  but  within 
almost  a  stone's  throw  there  wander 
through  the  streets  those  who  seek  no 
pillow  in  the  sense  of  seeking  j)eace, 
whose  forced  gayety  is  the  most  awful 
evidence  of  degradation  indescribable. 
O  Heaven!  how  little  tve  think  of  these 
things.  The  wind  blows  keenly,  and 
bitter  frost  prevails.  Come,  sweet  sleep, 
to  us,  and  sweet  sleep  is  almost  at  our 
bidding,  .and  will  close  our  eyes ;  but  the 
wretched  vagrant  boy,  staggering  on¬ 
wards,  where  shall  he  l.ay  his  he.ad,  .and 
what  repose  is  there  for  him  ?  Let  him 
crawl  beneath  the  arch,  and  lie  there  till 
sense  de|»art,  and  on  the  morrow,  if  life 
remain,  let  him  to  his  work  again.  His 
work  !  His  way  of  getting  bread  !  Ask 
not  how.  Ho  lives  but  as  he  has  been 
taught  to  live,  and  will  die  as  myriads 
have  died  before  him — reckless,  hardened, 
without  a  care  or  thought  of  he.avcn  or 
hell. 

In  how  many  chambers  into  Avhich  we 
should  be  j)ermitted  to  gaze  should  we 
see  the  King  of  Terrors  busy  ?  We  are 
assailed  by  no  dread  of  <leath.  We  com¬ 
pose  our  limbs  complacently,  and  smooth 
our  pillow  Avith  a  grateful  sensation  of 
e.ase,  and  gently  sink  to  slumber.  But 
Avhilo  we  are  doing  this.  Death’s  d.ail  h.a8 
been  felt  by  not  a  fcAv  even  Avithin  the 
narroAV  circle  Ave  have  described,  and  the 
mystery  of  the  flitting  spirit  and  the 
wondrous  loosening  of  the  bands  which 
keep  life  Avithin  the  mortal  frame  is  going 
forwanl  in  many  a  sick-room.  And  not 
only  the  mystery  of  life’s  termin.ation,  but 
its  commencement,  is  proceeding.  Ex¬ 
istence  ending  in  this  house  is  strangely 
contrasted  by  existence  beginning  btit  a 
few  doors  off.  The  old  man’s  dying 
groan  may  bo  heard  .almost  by  the  same 
ear  AA’hich  is  listening  to  the  new-bom 
infant’s  first  feeble  cry.  Two  spirits  are 
equally  crossing  life’s  threshold,  but  one 
is  leaving  and  the  other  entering. 
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But  suppose  our  power  of  vision  still }  long  since  dead,  we  are  undoubtedly 
further  extended,  and  imagine  it  etn-  j  accustomed  to  regard  them  as  extinct, 
bracing  not  simply  a  few  miles,  but  the  i  After  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  and  when 
whole  world.  Life  is  every  where.  Wo  |  the  generation  to  which  the  dead  inan 
lie  in  darkness  and  in  solitude,  and  in  a  i  belonged  has  been  gathered  in,  the  feeling 
sense  the  world  to  us  is  confined  within  '  of  those  whose  thoughts  turn  upon  the 
our  narrow  chamber,  but  at  the  other  |  departed  is  so  calm  and  composed,  that 
extremity  of  the  earth  there  are  at  this  |  neither  his  life  nor  his  death  as  affecting 
very  moment  myriads  of  human  beings  in  |  himself  forms  matter  of  reflection.  What 
whom  life  dwells  quite  as  vigorously,  and  I  the  man  did  and  what  he  said  may  more 
by  whom  it  is  gnisped  quite  as  tenaciously  or  less  remain,  but  the  man  himself  is 
as  it  is  by  us.  In  India  and  in  Iceland  j  gone,  he  has  passed  away,  and  his  bones 
alike  the  mystery  of  existence  is  going  lie  mouldering  in  the  church-yard.  The 
forward.  It  stays  not  in  that  place  while  fact  of  his  having  lived  in  relation  to  him- 
we  endeavor  to  grasp  and  understand  it  self  is  nothing  to  us ;  we  are  only  con- 
in  t/iis  place.  At  one  and  the  same  ‘  cerned  to  the  extent  to  which  our  interests 
moment  change  ensues  in  the  minds  and  i  have  l>een  touched  by  his  sayings  and 
bodies  of  every  human  being.  As  I  con-  j  doings  while  he  was  upon  the  earth, 
elude  this  sentence  I  am  not  precisely  And  this  disposition  to  regard  those  who 
what  I  was  when  I  commenced  it,  and  “  are  not,”  only  in  respect  of  their  courses 
the  moment  of  time  which  I  have  ocen-  in  the  world,  and  to  lose  sight  of  them 
pied  has  brought  some  change  to  every  altogether  wlien  they  stepped  from  ott* 
creature  under  heaven.  life’s  stage,  is  greatly  increased  when  not 

Life  is  indeed  more  marvelous  regarded  only  a  few  years,  but  when  centuries  have 
in  its  distinctness  and  separateness  in  '  intervened  since  they  of  whom  w'e  speak 
each  individual  than  in  the  mass.  It  is  or  read  went  hence.  Thus,  when  wo 
intensely  wonderful  to  think,  .as  we  lie  so  read  in  the  Bible  that  long  lists  of  kings, 
peacefully  in  our  bed,  of  the  millions  to  every  one  of  whom  the  day  of  death 
upon  millions  of  beings  like  ourselves,  catne  at  last,  though  they  lived  to  such 
who  exist  equally  wdth  us,  though  under  nijirvelous  ages,  the  feeling  cei-tainly  is 
such  varied  circumstances,  and  so  widely  something  akin  to  that  with  which  wo 
parted.  But  the  wonder  deepens  into  read  of  those  great  buildings  of  antiquity 
awe  and  trembling  when  we  bring  the  of  which  there  now  remains  not  one  stone 
mind  more  closely  to  the  considering  each  upon  another.  And  coming  onward,  when 
bodily  frame  as  being  inhabited  by  a  we  read  of  the  mighty  men  of  old, 
separate  spirit — a  spirit  which  arose  .alone,  jirophets,  iwiests,  i»rinces,  saints,  .and 
which  must  live  alone,  and  «lep.art  alone,  martyrs,  after  we  have  for  a  while  pon- 
We  arc  no  more  parts  of  our  nearest,  dered  their  deeds  and  wondered,  perhaps, 
dearest,  and  most  sympathizing  relatives  at  their  splendor,  we  peruse  the  record  of 
than  we  can  mingle  our  existence  with  that  their  deaths  w  ith  compar.atively  little 
of  the  angels  above.  There  may  be  similar-  interest,  bestowing  npon  them  a  mo- 
ity  of  thought,  there  may  be  kindred  mentary  reflection,  such  as  may  have 
power,  there  may  be  sameness  of  disposi-  been  excited  within  us  by  some  glorious 
tion,  but  there  can  be  no  oneness  of  life.  I  sunset,  a  brilli.ant  and  beautiful  scene 
lie  in  my  bed  in  this  room,  and  of  a  sudden  imjwessed  on  our  memory,  but  still  a 
my  summons  may  come,  and  I  may  be  sunset,  the  closing  of  a  day  long  since, 
gone,  yet  not  the  smallest  sensation  would  and  which  can  never  be  recalled, 
be  felt  by  rehativesin  the  next  room,  how-  And  yet,  if  the  Bible  be  true,  with 
ever  devoted  their  affection.  For  love  these  kings,  prophets,  priests,  princes, 
can  not  grasp  life.  Life  is  the  burden  saints,  and  martyrs,  shall  men  meet  again 
which  every  man  :md  woman  must  bear  — men  who  now  walk  the  earth  in  life’s 
for  himself  or  hei-self.  In  the  Godhead  full  vigor.  Not  one  of  the  vast  army  has 
alone  can  there  be  three  jwrsons  and  but  ce.a8ed  to  be.  True  soldier  or  base  rebel, 
one  spirit.  each  one  lives — lives  as  surely  .as  we  our- 

We  must  now  cease  mention  of  the  selves  live.  And  so  all  who  have  draw’n 
bodily  eye,  for  the  eye  of  the  body  can  breath  since  the  world  began  are  gathered 
not  travel  into-the  regions  whereinto,  for  together  in  that  unknown  hand  beyond 
a  moment,  W'e  would  convey  thought.  the  grave.  Adam  lives.  Bring  your  eye 

When  we  speak  of  men  who  have  been  down  the  roll  of  ancient  nations.  Take 
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for  your  starting-point  the  Bible  history,  | 
and  follow  on  until  modern  times ;  in  | 
short,  let  the  history  of  the  world  flit : 
before  your  mind's  eye,  and  then  try  and  | 
grasp  the  fact  that  not  a  single  human  i 
being  who  has  had  life  is  dead,  but  that ' 
he  lives — lives  nov} — lives  while  you  read 
— and  what  w'ords  shall  express  the  awe 
Avhich  shall  penetrate  and  prostrate  your 
soul.  j 

And  again  we  ask  you  to  dwell  upon 
the  thought  that,  beyond  the  grave  as  on 
this  side  of  it,  we  are  assured  no  confusion 
of  existence  has  arisen.  Each  spirit,  in 
bliss  or  in  mistu'y,  is  clear  and  distinct , 
from  its  neighbor  as  it  was  upon  earth.  ; 
It  is  a  countless  multitude,  but  yet  every  , 
soul  holds  its  own  joy  or  bears  its  own  i 
burden  of  sorrow.  It  is  an  innumerable  i 
army,  but  each  member  of  it  has  his  place ;  - 
and  increased  as  it  will  be  in  a  day  which 
is  on  its  road,  when  all  who  are  now  liv- 1 
ing,  and  perhaps  generations  yet  to  come,  , 
shall  have  swelled  its  ranks,  still  will  each  ' 
spirit,  free  and  unencumbered  by  any  ; 
other  s|)irit,  dear  friend  or  <lea<lly  foe,  be 
known,  be  summoned,  be  judged,  be 
blessed,  or  condemned  forever. 

\Vc  have  still  to  sjteak  of  things  “  be-  j 
yond  vision.”  We  have  dwelt  upon  the  ! 
<lead  w  ho  are  only  dead  in  that  they  live  ^ 
in  another  sphere,  ami  we  have  contem-  i 
plated  the  living  who  are  still  upon  the  1 
earth.  But  science  .asserts  the  existence 
of  other  worlds  beside.'*  this  in  which  we 
dwell.  We  are  told  that  this  earth  Ibrms  i 
but  part  of  a  vast  system  of  worlds,  teem-  [ 
ing,  probiddy,  with  life.  Whether  the  in-  j 
h.oliitants  of  tliose  far-olf  creations  are  hn- 1 
man  beings  like  ourselves,  we,  of  course, 
c.an  not  tell.  But  th.at  life  abounds  in  i 
those  mighty  and  mysterious  spheres } 
seems  to  be  the  conviction  of  the  learned,  i 
by  whom  the  great  and  awfully  interest- ; 
ing  subject  has  been  earnestly  and  devout- 1 
ly  pondered.  So  that  we  obtain  but  a  i 
very  imj)erfect  view  of  life  even  when  w'e  j 
have  extended  our  gaze,  not  only  over  the  ^ 
souls  united  to  bodies  in  this  world,  but 
over  souls  disencumbered  in  the  world  to  i 
above.  Still,  there  is  a  viist  tract,  so  to  ! 
speak,  unexplored.  IVIuch  mightier  crea¬ 
tions  than  this  comparatively  insignili- 
c.ant  earth  are  rolling  on  in  their  appoint¬ 
ed  courses.  Thought  has  wondrous  power,  i 
but  thought  is  distanced  here.  When  we  | 
think  of  the  whole  of  this  world,  we  have  ! 
a  difliculty  in  realizing  the  expanse  em-  j 
braced,  but  when  we  try  to  grasp  the  idea  i 


of  countless  worlds,  and  these  worlds,  in 
comparison  to  ours,  as  mountains  to  little 
hills,  the  intellect  is  at  once  brought  to 
feel  and  own  its  feebleness,  and  to  desist 
from  a  labor  wearisome  and  profitless. 

And  now'  with  awe  and  trembling  draw 
near.  We  know  heaven  has  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  .and  hell.  Former  dw’ellers  upon 
earth  await,  in  an  intermediate  state,  the 
judgment.  But  good  angels  walk  in 
heaven,  and  fiends  crouch  in  darkness. 
At  this  instant  of  time  the  song  of  those 
bright  spirits,  who  have  kept  their  first 
estate,  is  heard  in  heaven,  and  the  fierce, 
•lespairing  cry  rings  Ibrth  from  the  ban¬ 
ished  ami  the  lost.  Reader,  is  it  not  the 
case,  that  while  we  profess  to  believe  all 
that  the  Bible  tells  us  in  regard  to  the 
mighty  scenes  emacting  beyond  that  mys¬ 
terious  blue  canopy  above  us,  we,  never¬ 
theless,  scarce  bestow  a  thought  upon 
those  things  w'herein  we  avow  we  h.ave 
faith  ?  We  have,  within  us,  a  vague  idea 
of  a  great  change  to  ensue  some  day — a 
change  to  ourselves  when  our  bodies  will 
be  placed  in  their  graves,  and  in  some  re¬ 
mote  region,  and  in  some  mysterious  man¬ 
ner,  our  spirits  shall  continue  to  live;  but 
when  we  are  told  of  the  eternal  world  ex¬ 
isting  t/oic,  of  archangels  and  angels  sur¬ 
rounding  note  the  throne  Avhich  is  in 
heaven,  and  w  hen  we  hear  of  the  great 
First  Cause  as  filling  all  space  yesterday, 
to-day^  and  to-morrow,  do  we  really  be¬ 
lieve  'i 

For,  consider-what  it  is  to  believe  this 
stupendous  truth  ?  We  have  not  before 
our  thoughts  something  intensely  w  onder- 
ful  which  we  shall  come  calmly  to  investi¬ 
gate  at  a  future  time,  ten  or  tw  enty  years 
hence,  maybe.  We  have  an  over|x)wer- 
ing  truth  //oic,  or  all  is  falsehood.  Yes, 
night  has  closed  in,  the  stars  are  in  the 
heavens,  slumber  is  gradually  creeping 
over  this  great  city  and  this  portion  of 
our  globe,  we  re.'it  our  heads  upon  otir 
pillows  and  invite  sleep,  but  all  the  appall¬ 
ing  majesty  of  heaven  exists  at  this  very 
moment,  .all  its  awful  wonders  exist  now. 
While  these  thoughts  are  passing  through 
our  brain,  some  employment  have  even 
arch.angels  and  angels,  some  scene  Is  go- 
ing  forward  in  high  heaven,  .and  the  Lord 
of  all,  the  Incomjirehensible,  view’cth  and 
upholdcth  every  thing  which  he  hath 
made. 

And  here,  again,  we  stay  for  a  moment 
to  remark,  that  in  heaven,  as  on  earth, 
there  is  no  confusion  of  existence.  The 
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bright  spirits  above,  acting  in  harmony, 
joining  in  iince'asing  song,  and  glowing 
with  the  same  indescribable  happiness, 
must  be  yet  as  clear  and  distinct  from 
each  other  as  we  arc  who  are  creatures 
of  earth.  What  constitutes  the  difference 
we  know  not,  but  that  no  spirit  can  in 
any  sense  be  portion  of  anotner  spirit  is, 
without  question,  plain.  Only  the  One 
Mind  can  enter  into,  and  so  far,  form 
part  of,  the  images  of  himself  which  it  h.as 
pleased  him  to  create.  Angels  and  arch¬ 
angels  even,  differ.  Abr.aham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  with  whom  the  many  who  shall 
have  come  from  the  ea.st  and  from  the 
west  shall  sit  in  heaven,  are  still  Abraham, 
Is.aac,  and  J.acob.  The  glorification  of 
their  spirits  has  not  confounded  those 
spirits.  Purified  and  elevated  alike,  still 
doth  nnmingled  bliss  find  in  each  spirit  a 
distinct  dwelling-place,  a  separate  temple, 
though  it  may  be  equally  beautiful  and 
equally  holy. 

Then  see  what  we  have,  in  thought, 
embraced.  The  living  upon  earth,  the 
spirits  which  have  gone  home,  from  the 
first  man,  Adam,  unto  him  who  not  a 
minute  since  departed,  the  inhabitants  of 
those  worlds  which  we  believe  to  be  roll¬ 
ing  round  about  us,  have  passed  before 
us ;  and  finally,  we  have  contemplated 
with  awe  as  much  as  has  been  revealed  to 
us  of  the  eternal  mansions.  In  the  glare 
of  day  .and  the  silence  of  night,  this  stu¬ 
pendous  amount  of  life  proceeds.  No 
rest,  no  intermission  And  before  this 
world  began  we  must  Ix'lieve  there  was 
overflowing  life.  Can  there  have  been 
any  lime  when  the  great  First  Cause  sat 
in  awful  majesty  alone  ?  The  rides  of  or¬ 
dinary  reasoning  avail  not  here.  We 
know  that,  in  the  things  of  life,  to  remark 
that  the  cause  must  precede  the  efiect 
would  be  mere  trifling.  But  if  you  try 
to  fasten  your  mind  upon  the  thought  of 
the  Omnipotent  King  sitting  alone  in 
heaven,  you  find  it  recoil  as  from  a  sin. 
Once  to  8up]>ose  the  existence  of  Almighti- 
ness  without  the  exhibition  of  almighti- 
ness,  would  lead  us  into  appalling,  per¬ 
haps  sinful,  speculations  regarding  the 
overwhelming  mystery  of  the  origin  of 
all  things. 

But  that  the  w.aves  of  this  fearful  ocean 
now  never  rest,  we  know'.  That  whether 
W'c  lie  in  our  bed  at  night,  or  arc  in  full  ac¬ 
tion  at  noonday,  we  may  hear  their  roar¬ 
ing,  if  our  ears  be  not  willfully  closed,  is 
certain.  There  is  but  the  future  doubtful 


— that  mighty  future  which  opens  its  arms 
to  receive  us  all. 

The  future !  There  is  no  future.  In  a 
sense  every  thing  is  jiresent.  The  fate  of 
this  world,  and  of  tht‘se  other  stupendous 
worlds — .all  is  known  notr.  Now,  while  I 
rest  in  my  bed,  or  now,  reader,  while  you 
read,  bright  and  jdain,  distinct  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun  at  noon,  is  written  the  fate  of  all. 
The  moment  when  the  consuming  flame 
shall  first  cast  its  dull  and  awful  glare 
over  this  creation  before  it  shall  embrace 
and  overwhelm  it,  is  known.  The  change 
which  sh.all  ensue  w'hcn  that  mysterious 
Bible  phrase  shall  be  verified,  and  the 
(iircat  Lord  shall  become  “  all  in  all,”  is 
known.  Whether  those  other  worlds,  ol 
which  w'e  have  spoken,  shall  undergo 
eh.ange,  is  known.  The  time  of  the  final 
dow’nfall  of  evil  and  the  permanent  en¬ 
thronement  of  holiness  and  truth,  is 
known.  All  is  known. 

There  is  nothing  uncertain  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  ourselves  individually.  The  very 
moment  when  you,  reader,  will  give  up 
the  life  which  is  in  you,  the  character  of 
the  existence  upon  Avhich  you  will  then 
enter,  your  standing-place  in  the  judg¬ 
ment-day,  your  occupation  through  eter¬ 
nity — all  these  fe.arfully  interesting  points, 
matters  to  you  of  sucli  doubt,  such  alter¬ 
nate  hope  .and  fe.ar,  such  trembling  won¬ 
der,  such  agonizing  uncertainty,  are  all 
solved,  .all  concluded,  as  much  so  as  they 
will  be  Avhen  time  has  ceased.  As  we 
close  this  paper,  we  curiously  speculate 
where  the  hand  which  has  been  jiermitted 
to  write  it  will  find  its  final  le.sting-place. 
The  spot  exists  now,  the  earth  in  which 
the  bones  rvill  molder  is  in  its  place  now. 
As  we  look  on  the  grave  of  a  dear  friend 
gone  before,  we  might  do  well  to  think 
that  though  our  own  grave  is  not  dug,  yet 
there  is  its  site — yes,  see  it  with  the  inimrs 
eye  ;  there  it  is — regard  it  now  as  others 
will  look  on  it  in  a  coming  day. 

The  present,  the  past,  the  future,  have 
been  before  us.  If  we  would  still  find 
subject  of  thought,  we  must  descend  to 
detail.  We  have  dared  to  follow'  a  jiath 
which  has  led  us  to  the  verv  extremity  of 
thought,  so  that  if  the  mini(  would  yet  be 
busy  it  must  turn  back.  Let  it  do  so ; 
we  w'ould  linger  still  for  a  moment  on 
things  beyond  vision. 

It  is  midnight,  the  hour  when  it  h.as 
Ireen  believed  the  dead  arise  and  present 
themselves  at  times  before  the  living.  It 
is  a  belief  which  wo  do  not,  and  do  not 
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wish,  to  entertain.  We  view  it  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  regularity  of  the  divine 
arrangements,  and  we  shrink  from  it  as 
suggestive  of  more  pain  than  pleasure. 
A  continued  connection,  however  slight, 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  would 
surely  not,  on  the  whole,  add  to  the  ha|>- 
piucss  or  advance  the  welfare  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  How  should  M"o  be  fitted  to  deal 
with  the  present,  if  we  were  never  parted 
from  tlie  imst  ?  Wliere  would  be  the  vigor 
which  the  day  requires,  if  the  night 
brought  the  rest-breaking  shadows  and 
the  fearful  utterances  of  the  occupants  of 
the  grave  ? 

But  that  good  angels,  direct  ministers 
of  heaven,  may,  in  a  sense,  guard  the  loyal 
and  the  true,  we  do  believe.  To  them  it 
may  be  committed,  as  an  employment  in¬ 
expressibly  glorious,  to  be  ever  near  the 
Christian  warrior.  At  night,  then,  as  in 
the  day,  w'ould  these  blest  spirits  be  found 
on  the  Avatch.  Always  near,  always  tiear^ 
the^’  may  Ikj  shielding  and  protecting,  and 
saving  and  sustaining,  though  our  bodily 
eye  can  not  see  them ;  they  may  close 
that  bodily  eye  in  a  coming  d.ay,  and — 
their  bright  task  completed — may  carry 
the  spirit  home. 

Can  evil  angels  bo  with  us  too  ?  Can 
there  be  a  fiend  at  our  bedside  mocking 
us  ?  If  he  have  been  with  us  in  the  day. 


• 

doubtless  he  is  with  us  now.  Also  watch¬ 
ing.  It  is  an  appalling  idea.  Good  an- 
giHs  Avatching.  Bad  angels  AA'atcliing. 
The  victory  uncertain  to  us  and  to  them ; 
but  yet  knoAA’n,  and  its  result  through  all 
eternity  knoAA'n. 

IIow  the  mind,  wearied  with  specula¬ 
tions  as  to  these  mighty  mysteries,  seeks, 
so  to  speak,  to  stretch  forth  its  hands  im¬ 
ploringly  for  TRUTH  !  Yet,  is  there  no  pre¬ 
sumption  in  the  prayer  ?  There  is  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Scripture  which  always  strikes  us 
as  terribly  significant :  “And  Pilate  saith 
unto  him,  (Jesus,)  What  is  truth?  And 
when  ho  had  said  this,  he  wmt  out."  He 
dared  not  wait  for  the  reply.  The  reply ! 
It  Avould  have  scathed  and  withered  him 
as  he  sat.  The  reply !  It  Avould  have 
overwhelmed  him  as  the  faithless  vessel 
is  ovenvhelmed  by  the  roaring  and  resist¬ 
less  waters.  And,  therefore,  he  Avent  out. 
Angelic  eyes  may  have  brightened  as  the 
question  Avas  put,  the  yell  of  fiends  may 
have  hailed  the  result — “  W’hen  he  had 
said  this,  he  went  out.” 

The  question,  “  What  is  truth  ?”  may 
be  put ;  and  though  the  answer  may  be 
waited  for  Avith  trembling,  it  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  Avith  joy.  The  inquiry  may  go  up 
to  he.Tvcu  under  the  shadow  of  night,  the 
reply  will  come  in  the  rich  sunlight  of 
eternal  day. 
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Fkw'  books  arc  more  interesting  than 
those  in  Avhich  j)rofessional  men,  .after 
retiring  from  the  scene  of  past  triumphs, 
chronicle  their  siiccesses  and  failures, 
their  struggles  and  their  opj)ortunitie8. 
The  actor  appears  before  us  in  his  natural 
face — chalk  and  carmine  laid  aside — and 

*  Confidences  d  un  PristidigiUUeur.  Pur  Robert- 
JfocDiN.  Two  Vols.  Paris:  Librairio  Nouvclle. 
1869. 
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we  learn  that,  after  all,  he  is  ju.st  such 
another  man  as  ourselves,  obnoxious  to 
the  same  impulses  of  good  and  evil,  and, 
although  proud  of  the  popular  apprecia¬ 
tion  he  has  acquired,  very  glad  to  seek 
the  solid  joys  ot  home  and  family,  so  soon 
:is  circumstances  enable  him  to  do  Avith- 
out  publicity.  Such  raeiucirs  teach  us 
an  excellent  les-son  as  to  the  beauty  of 
perseverance  ;  avc  find  that  the  men  whom 
Ave  have  learned  to  regard  with  admira¬ 
ls 
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tion  as  the  passed  masters  of  their  respect¬ 
ive  professions  only  reached  that  proud 
eminence  after  an  amount  of  labor  they 
Tvoold  have  shrunk  from  could  they  have 
foreseen  it,  and  in  too  many  cases  the  dar¬ 
ling  of  the  public  is  ungratefully  allowed  to 
sink  into  obscurity  without  one  of  his 
former  admirers  caring  to  know  what  has 
become  of  him.  Doubly  laudable,  then, 
is  the  persistent  energy  which  enabled 
the  autnor  of  our  memoir  to  retire  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  from  the  stage, 
and  enjoy  the  jucunda  et  idonea  vitcp,  on 
his  own  estate,  where  he  has  occupied  his 
leisure  hours  by  writing  the  history  of 
his  professional  life.  Robert-IIoudin  de¬ 
serves  our  respect,  not  merely  as  the 
prince  of  modem  conjurers,  but  ns  a 
talented  diplomatist,  selected  by  the 
French  government  to  undeceive  the 
turbulent  Arab  chiefs  as  to  the  protended 
miracles  of  their  marabouts. 

Robert-Houdin  was  bom  at  Blois  in 
1805;  his  father,  M.  Robert,  was  an 
eminent  watchmaker,  and  brought  up  his 
family  with  credit  to  himself.  From  an 
early  age  his  son  evinced  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  mechanics,  but  old  Robert, 
with  the  natural  ambition  of  a  parent, 
wished  the  lad  to  rise  a  step  in  the  social 
scale.  Hence,  after  he  left  college,  he 
bound  him  to  a  notary ;  but  the  lad 
showed  such  disinclination  for  this, 
that  he  was  eventually  apprenticed  to  a 
watchmaker.  While  thus  employed,  an 
accident  threw  into  his  hands  two  volumes 
of  the  Amusement  des  Sciences,  and 
his  vocation  was  tired.  He  would  be  a 
conjurer,  and  he  spent  all  his  leisure 
hours  in  practicing  the  tricks  shown  in  the 
book.  He  exercised  himself  in  palmistry 
and  “  sauter  la  coupe  ”  until  he  had  at¬ 
tained  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency, 
while  at  the  same  time  devoting  himself 
to  the  construction  of  pieces  of  mechanism 
and  automata.  Another  extraordinary 
accident  decided  his  future  life :  during  a 
fever  produced  by^  the  action  of  verdigris 
in  a  ragout,  an  irrepressible  longing  as¬ 
sailed  him  to  return  to  his  parents.  With 
the  cunning  peculiar  to  the  brain-fevered, 
he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  nurses,  and 
started  off  in  the  diligence.  During  his 
journey,  his  torture  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  threw  himself  oat  on  to 
the  high-road  from  the  carriage,  W^hen 
he  returned  to  his  senses,  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  bed  in  a  traveling  caravan,  and 
learned  that  he  had  been  picked  up  by  a 
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wandering  conjurer,  the  Chevalier  Tor- 
rini,  Avho  nursed  him  like  a  parent.  With 
him  he  remained  several  months  traveling 
about  the  country,  and  repairing  an 
automaton,  until,  at  Aubusson,  where 
the  chevalier’s  leg  had  been  broken  by 
the  upsetting  of  the  vehicle,  young  Rob¬ 
ert  made  his  first  public  appearance.  He 
was  very  successful,  although  he  had  a 
dreadful  accident  in  burning  the  hat  in 
which  he  made  the  omelette,  but  the 
owner  w.as  good  enough  to  act  as  his 
accomplice.  However,  the  money  netted 
by  the  representations  enabled  Torrini  to 
re-horse  his  carriage,  and,  having  thus 
evinced  his  gratitude,  young  Robert 
thought  it  time  to  return  to  his  parents. 

The  Chevalier  was  not  only  a  very 
clever  conjurer,  but  a  gentleman  as  well. 
His  real  name  was  M.  de  Grisy,  son  of 
an  old  French  nobleman,  who  died  in  the 
defense  of  the  Tuileries,  and  he  had  taken 
to  conjuring  as  a  livelihood,  which  he 
greatly  enjoyed,  until,  on  one  occasion,  in 
performing  the  gun-trick,  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  shoot  his  own  son.  His  wife,  a 
lovely  Itali.an  woman,  died  of  grief,  and 
to  the  old  Chevalier  the  world  was  hence¬ 
forth  a  blank.  He  wandered  about  the 
country  attended  bv  his  faithful  foster- 
brother  Antonio,  and  had  learned  to  love 
young  Robert,  as  he  bore  so  striking  a 
likeness  to  his  lost  son.  He  had  taught 
the  boy  all  he  knew  himself,  but  little 
thought  that  he  would  hereafter  profit  so 
greatly  by  the  knowledge. 

On  returning  to  Hloi.s,  a  marriage  was 
made  up  between  Robert  and  a  Mdlle. 
Houdin,  daughter  ot  a  watchmaker — 
hence  his  name  of  Houdin,  which  he  at 
first  assumed  to  distinguish  himself  from 
the  many  other  Roberts,  and  M'hich  the 
council  of  state  eventually  allowed  him  to 
retain.  The  young  coujde  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  Houdin  intended  to  study 
carefully  ere  he  opened  his  own  seances 
of  magic.  At  that  period  the  chief  faA’or- 
ite  of  the  Parisian  public  was  Comte,  of 
whom  we  learn  the  following  graceful 
anecdote : 

“  At  the  end  of  a  seance  he  gave  at  the  Tuile¬ 
ries,  before  Jjouis  XVIII.,  t'omto  asked  his 
majesty  to  choose  a  card.  By  accident,  or 
otherwise,  the  King  drew  the  king  of  hearts ; 
during  this  time  a  servant  had  placed  on  a  table 
a  vase  filled  with  fiowers.  Comte  then  took  a 
pistol,  in  which  he  put  the  card  as  a  wad,  and 
fired  at  the  vase.  Immediately  the  bust  of 
Louis  XVIII.  appeared  among  the  fiowers.  The 
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King,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  this  uncx-  ] 
pccti^  (lenoucmcnt,  said,  in  a  mocking  voice :  i 
*  I  fancy,  sir,  your  trick  has  not  ended  as  you  | 
bade  me  expect.’  ‘  Pardon  me,  your  majesty,’  j 
Comte  replied,  assuming  the  manner  of  a  cour-  1 
tier,  ‘  I  have  quite  kept  my  pronnsc.  I  pledged  i 
myself  that  the  king  of  hearts  should  appear  in  i 
that  vase,  and  I  appeal  to  all  Frenchmen  :  does  | 
not  that  bust  represent  the  king  of  idl  hearts  V  i 
The  King,  moved  bythis  compliment,  congratu-  j 
latcd  Comte  on  liLs  skill.  ‘  It  would  he  a  pity, 
friend  sorcerer,’  he  said  to  him,  ‘  to  have  you 
burnt ;  you  have  caused  us  too  much  pleasure 
for  us  to  cause  you  pain.  Live  a  long  time,  for 
yourself  first,  and  then  for  us.’  ” 

Another  talent  Comte  i»ossessed  to  an 
enunent  <lej?rce  was  that  of  ventriloquism, 
which,  however,  led  him  at  times  into 
scrapes.  Thus  at  Friburg,  in  Switzerland, 
the  peasants  were  about  to  throw  him 
into  a  lime-kiln  for  a  sorcerer,  had  not  he 
saved  himself  by  causing  a  terrible  voice 
to  issue  from  the  kiln.  Another  useful 
acquaintance  lloudin  formed  about  this 
time  was  that  of  Jules  de  Hoverc,  the 
first  physician  who  employed  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  prestidigitateur,  which  is  now  so 
common.  Afler  several  years  spent  at 
watchmaking,  and  preparing  his  conjuring 
apparatus,  lloudin  turned  his  attention  to 
automata,  which  formed  i)art  of  his 
origin.al  scheme.  Of  course  he  applied 
himself  to  books  to  learn  what  had  been 
already  done ;  and,  although  he  found 
many  fables,  ho  [tinned  his  faith  on  Vau- 
ciiuson,  whose  celebrated  duck,  wliich 
jierforined  all  the  functions  of  digestion, 
quite  staggered  him.  Curiously  enough 
this  duck  cjime  into  his  hands  for  repair 
in  1844,  and  he  found  out  it  was  a  nice 
canard,  as  far  .as  the  real  digestion  wjis 
concerned.  He  discovered,  in  fact,  that 
Vaucanson  w.as  sis  clever  a  deceiver  as 
himself.  Those  who  would  like  to  know 
the  trick  must  turn  to  the  book  itself,  for 
we  have  to  find  room  for  the  real  story  of 
the  automaton  chess-player,  who  j)U7.zled 
our  fathers  so  wondrously.  Let  us  con¬ 
dense  tAventy  [lages  into  one. 

In  1770  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Russi.a,  under  an  officer  of  the  name  of 
Worotisky,  who  had  both  legs  shot  off  in 
the  final  engagement.  A  Dr.  Osloff  took 
compassion  on  him  and  g.ave  him  shelter, 
and  during  his  confinement  to  his  room 
played  chess  Avith  him,  until  Worousky 
necame  a  suberb  player.  At  this  time 
Kempelen,  a  Viennese  mechanician,  paid 
the  good  Doctor  a  visit,  .and  they  consulted 
how  to  get  the  rebel  chief  out  of  the 


country,  as  his  presence  was  dangerous  to 
himself  and  his  saviour.  The  idea  of  the 
chess-player  struck  Kempelen,  and  in 
three  months  the  figure  AA-as  ready. 
Needless  to  say  that  Worousky  was  the 
player,  and  his  small  size  and  want  of 
legs  materially  aided  the  deceit.  The  ex¬ 
periment  Avas  first  tried  on  the  Doctor, 
who  at  length  began  to  smell  a  rat,  for 
the  figure  alAvays  moved  with  its  left 
i  hand,  just  as  Worousky  did.  However, 
the  trick  Avas  so  cleverly  managed  that, 
feeling  sure  of  not  being  detected,  Kem- 
,  pelen  had  a  large  chest  made  to  hold  the 
J  figure  and  the  cripple.  At  Toula  they 
made  their  first  public  trial,  and  so  great 
I  was  the  success,  that  the  Empress  Cath¬ 
erine  ordered  the  figure  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Kempelen  Avas  horribly  frightened, 
but  Worousky  delighted  in  defeating  a 
l.ady  Avho  ha«l  set  a  paltry  sum  on  his 
head.  The  big  chest  was  cjirried  into  the 
imperial  library,  .and  the  figure  put  up. 
The  Empress  began  playing,  but  soon 
found  she  had  met  her, match.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  she  deigned  to  make  a  false  move  ; 
the  Turk  restored  the  piece  to  the  ohl 
square :  the  empress  repeated  the  fraud, 
Avhen  the  autom.aton  violently  swept  .all 
the  pieces  ott'  the  board.  Catherine  chose 
to  regard  this  as  a  concession  to  her 
sui)erior  pl.ay,  but  insisted  th.at  Kempelen 
should  leave  the  figure  in  the  library  all 
night.  Perhaps  some  feminine  curiosity 
instigated  her;  if  so,  she  Av.as  disappoint¬ 
ed,  for  Kempelen  took  care  to  remove  the 
chest,  and  in  it,  of  course,  Worousky. 
Foiled  in  her  eftbrts  to  buy  the  automa¬ 
ton,  the  Empress  allowed  Kempelen  t« 
dejiart.  Soon  after,  the  Turk  Av.as  shown 
in  London,  but  it  is  probable  that  Wo¬ 
rousky  left  the  figure  jirior  to  its  going  to 
,  America,  for  there  it  AA-.as  repeatedly 
I  beaten.  These  most  curious  details  Hou- 
din  has  direct  from  a  M.  Hessler,  nephew 
of  Dr.  Osloff 

’  Houdin  noAV  turne<l  his  attention  to  the 
construction  of  a  writing  and  drawing 
automaton,  for  all  his  hopes  of  building 
,  a  theater  for  himself  had  been  dispelle<l 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  his  father-in  law. 
About  this  time,  too,  he  invented  th.at 
!  curious  crystal  clock  which  astonished  us 
I  some  twenty  years  back,  consisting,  as  it 
:  did,  of  a  plain  piece  of  glass  with  the 
h.ands  on  it,  but  no  visible  AA^orks.  Eight- 
!  ecn  months’  incessant  labor  Avere  devoted 
j  to  the  construction  of  the  writing  automa- 
i  ton,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  cuiious 
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nightingale,  which  sang  exactly  true  to 
nature.  The  latter  compelled  the  artist 
to  spend  many  watchful  nights  in  the 
wood  of  Romainvilic,  until  he  had  caught 
the  exact  notes  of  the  real  bird.  lie  was, 
however,  well  repaid  for  his  trouble  by 
receiving  7000  fr.  for  his  two  autonmta, 
and  in  the  mean  while  his  business  had 
prospered.  Comfort  once  more  smiled 
on  the  ruined  family.  Still  it  says  much 
for  the  energy  of  Robert  Iloudin  that  he 
should  voluntarily  c.\ile  himself  for  eight¬ 
een  months  from  his  home,  and  live  in  a 
garret  on  haricot  beans,  in  order  that  he 
might  work  undisturbed. 

At  this  period  the  celebrated  Philippe 
made  his  di-but  in  Paris.  He  was  the 
first  to  light  all  the  candles  by  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  j>istol,  a  trick  which  always 
takes,  although  Iloudin  confesses  a  fnglit- 
ful  risk  of  failure  is  continually  run.  From 
a  Chinese  he  had  learned,  too,  the  two 
tricks  of  the  basin  fish  and  the  rings, 
which  were  quite  novel  at  that  day.  The 
success  of  Philippe  enkindled  in  Iloudin 
the  desire  to  commence  his  seances,  but 
his  wife  died  at  the  time.  For  two  years 
be  struggled  on,  but  found  himself  so 
plundered  that  he  was  obliged  to  marry 
.again  for  the  s.ake  of  his  three  young 
children.  In  1844,  his  automata  were 
displayed  at  the  exhibition,  and  the  King 
took  a  lively  interest  in  them.  Then  he 
inquired  bow  many  inbabitants  Paris  con¬ 
tained  ;  the  automaton  wrote  distinctly 
998,964.  The  King  remarked,  with  a 
smile,  that  the  new  census,  just  on  the 
|K)int  of  completion,  wotild  alter  these 
figures.  Then  the  King  wrote  three  lines 
of  poetry,  which  the  automaton  capped 
correctly  with  the  fourth  rhyme.  Then 
it  began  drawing  for  the  Comte  de  Paris 
a  regal  crown,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
operation  the  pencil  broke.  “  No  m.attor,” 
sjiid  the  King;  “as  you  c.an  draw,  my 
boy,  you  can  finish  this  yourself.”  A 
Roman  augur  would  have  derived  an 
omen  from  this  simple  incident. 

All  this  while  Iloudin  was  looking  about 
for  a  suitable  room  to  convert  into  a 
theater,  and  at  length  found  wh.at  he 
Ar.anted  in  the  Palais  Royal.  After  con¬ 
siderable  difficulties  with  the  police,  he 
w;vs  enabled  to  oj>en  on  the  third  of  July, 
1845  ;  but  he  was  so  di.ss.atisficd  with  the 
result  that  he  determined  on  giving  up  all 
idea  of  making  a  fortune  that  way.  For¬ 
tunately  for  him,  a  good-natured  friend 
coincided  in  his  views,  which  so  stung  him 
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that  he  decided  on  reopening  the  room. 
After  a  certain  interval  the  press  began  to 
take  notice  of  him ;  people  became  curious, 
and  his  success  was  established.  Before 
long  he  bad  invented  that  marvelous 
system  of  second  sight,  in  which  he  was 
so  ably  assisted  by  bis  son,  and  which, 
though  entirely  mechanical,  demanded  an 
immense  amount  of  practice  before  it 
could  be  ])ublicly  shown.  Here  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  instance  of  the  necessity  of  presence 
of  mind.  The  scene  took  jdace  at  the 
Vaudeville,  where  Iloudin  gave  a  sc.ance 
after  his  own  room  was  shut  for  the  night : 

“  A  spectator,  who  had  come  with  the  express 
purpose  of  emharrassinp  my  son,  suddenly  said 
to  me :  ‘  As  your  son,  sir,  is  a  diviner,  he  can 
certainly  guess  the  number  of  my  seat’  'J’he 
spectator  thought  he  would  force  mo  to  confess 
our  inability,  for  bo  covered  tbo  number  from 
sight,  and  the  other  scats  were  all  full,  but  I 
was  on  my  gu.ird  against  every  surprise;  my 
answer  was  ready.  Still  I  pretended  to  dr<aw 
back,  in  order  to  make  my  adversary’s  defeat 
more  striking.  .After  some  sparring,  I  consent¬ 
ed  to  make  the  tri.al,  the  public  taking  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  debate,  and  patiently  awaiting  the 
i.ssue.  ‘Emile,’  I  said  to  my  son,  ‘prove  to 
tills  gentlcmau  that  nothing  can  escape  your 
second-sight’  ‘  It  is  numlier  sixty-uiiie,’  the 
child  replied,  without  hesitation.  Shouts  of  ap¬ 
plause  rang  from  every  comer  of  the  theater,  in 
which  my  adversary  readily  joined,  for,  while 
avowing  his  defe-at,  ho  exclaimed :  ‘  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing!  magnificent !’  Now  how  had  1  managed 
to  discover  the  ninnher  ?  It  was  very  simple.  1 
knew  that  in  all  theaters  where  the  seats  arc  di¬ 
vided  down  the  center  by  a  passage,  the  uneven 
numbers  are  on  the  right,  the  even  on  the  left. 
.As  at  the  Vaudeville  each  row  was  composed  of 
ten  seat«,  I  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
finding  out  the  number  of  my  opponent’s  seat." 

Of  the  few  revelations  given  us  by  M. 
Huuclin  as  to  the  working  of  this  secotul- 
sigbt,  we  le.arn  tliat  be  mauaged  to  open 
parses,  books,  etc,,  without  being  noticed. 
One  glance  was  always  sufficient  for  his 
practiced  eye.  If  a  parcel  were  given  him 
tied  up,  bis  long  finger  nail  dug  a  rent  in 
the  ji.aper,  which  allowed  him  to  see  the 
contents,  while  his  old  watch-making  skill 
allowed  him  to  open  a  watch  with  one 
hand,  undetected.  But,  indubitably,  the 
greatest  advantage  Hoiidin  possessed  was 
in  the  extraordinary  memory  of  his  son, 
which  had  been  developed  to  the  utmost 
extent.  The  way  in  which  this  was  done 
w.as  as  follows :  father  and  son  walked 
rapidly  i»ast  a  shop-window,  noticing  .“is 
many  objects  as  they  could ;  then  each 
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wrote  down  the  result,  and  went  back  to 
verify  it.  Iloudin  himself  never  got  be¬ 
yond  thirty  articles,  but  his  son  could 
reach  upwards  of  forty.  IJy  this  power 
of  retention  the  lad  frequently  performed 
some  marvelous  tricks  in  private  house.s, 
giving,  for  instance,  the  names  of  the 
books  on  a  shelf  which  he  w.as  supposed 
never  to  have  seen,  but  on  which  he  had 
cast  a  hurried  glance  in  2)a8sing.  It  is  really 
too  bad  to  find  that  we  are  deceived  by 
such  simple  contrivances. 

After  a  summer  trip  to  IJrHs.sels,  in 
which  Iloudin  found  himself  awfully  let 
in,  the  theater  in  the  Palais  Iloyal  was 
reopened  with  fresh  tricks.  So  great  was 
the  reputation  the  magician  attained,  that 
he  was  commanded  to  St.  Cloud,  where 
the  royal  family  did  their  utmost  to  battle 
him.  One  of  the  tricks  was  very  clever : 
Iloudin  borrowed  several  handkerchiefs 
of  the  party,  made  them  up  in  a  packet, 
and  asked  the  King  to  select  a  8])Ot  from 
three  he  dcsign.atcd,  where  he  would  like 
to  have  them  found.  The  first  was  “  under 
the  candlesticks” — that  was  too  easy  ;  the 
second  “  in  the  dome  of  the  Invalides” — 
that  was  too  far ;  hence  only  remained 
third,  “  the  chest  of  the  orange-tree  at 
the  right  end  of  the  avenue.”  The  King 
ordered  a  guard  round  the  tree  at  once 
to  prevent  any  fraud  :  Iloudin  jttaced  the 
parced  under  a  glass  shade,  and  bade  it  go 
to  the  place  ordered  by  the  King.  Then, 
raising  the  glass,  the  parcel  had  disap- 
pcarccl,  and  a  M’hite  turtle  dove  had  taken 
Its  place.  A  gardener  was  then  ordered 
to  open  the  last  orange-box  on  the  right- 
lisuiu  side,  and  found  in  it  a  rusty  iron 
cotter.  This  was  handed  the  King,  the 
key  being  taken  from  the  dove’s  neck,  and 
he  found  in  it  a  piece  of  parchment,  on 
which  he  read  as  follows  : 

“  This  sixth  day  of  June,  1780. 

”  This  iron  Iwx  containing  six  hankerchiefs, 
was  placed  amidst  the  roots  of  an  orange-tree  by 
me,  Kalsamo  Comte  de  Cagliostro,  to  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  an  act  of  magic  which  will 
be  peiiormed  on  this  same  day  sixty  years 
hence,  before  Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans  and  his 
family.” 

To  this  deed  w’as  apjiended  the  seal 
of  Cagliostro,  a  mold  of  which  Iloudin 
had  got  from  Torrini,  who  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  arch-impostor.  Un¬ 
der  the  parchment  was  a  parcel,  which, 
on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  the 
six  handkerchiefs. 


Spurred  on  by  this  defeat,  the  royal 
family  w’ere  more  than  ever  determined 
to  foil  the  experiment  of  second-sight. 
Among  other  ditticult  objects,  was  a  Chi¬ 
nese  coin  with  a  round  hole  in  it.  At 
length  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  went  into 
an  adjoining  room,  whence  she  returned 
with  a  case.  Handing  it  to  Iloudin,  she 
asked  him  if  his  son  could  reveal  the  con¬ 
tents  without  its  being  opened  ?  Iloudin, 
of  course,  soon  found  out  the  contents ; 
then,  returning  the  case  to  the  Duchess, 
said  that  his  son  could  tell  what  it  con¬ 
tained.  lie  stated  that  it  was  a  diamond 
pin,  set  in  light  blue  enamel.  This  was 
perfectly  correct,  and  the  Duchess  most 
kindly  begged  Iloudin  to  keep  it  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  seance.  In  short,  every 
body  was  charmed. 

In  1848,  M.  Iloudin  was  forced  to  close 
his  room  owing  to  the  revolution,  when 
suddenly  he  was  released  from  his  unwill¬ 
ing  idleness  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Mitchell, 
of  St.  James’s  Theater,  who  ottered  him 
an  engagement.  All  who  are  acquainted 
with  that  gentleman  will  readily  indorse 
the  character  Iloudin  gives  of  liim,  as  a 
man  of  honor  and  thorough  business 
habits : 

”  The  conditions  appearing  to  me  highly 
favorable,  I  willingly  accepted.  Mitchell  then 
offered  roc  his  hand :  I  gave  him  mine,  and  this 
amicable  process  was  the  only  agreement  we 
made  about  this  important  affair.  There  were 
no  conditions,  no  signatures,  and  yet  never  was 
a  bargain  better  cemented.  From  that  moment, 
during  my  long,  lasting  relations  with  Mitchell, 
I  had  many  opportunities  to  appreciate  all  the 
value  of  his  word.  I  may  say  openly  that  he 
is  the  most  conscientious  ilirector  I  ever  met. 
To  a  religious  observance  of  his  plighted  word 
Mitchell  adds  an  extreme  affability,  a  generosity 
and  disinterestednes-s  that  will  stand  any  trial. 
In  all  circumstances  he  will  be  found  to  art 
*  quite  a  gentleman,’  as  they  say  in  England. 
One  of  his  most  brilliant  qualities,  as  a  director, 
is  the  delicacy  of  his  behavior  towards  his 
artistes.” 

Mr.  Mitchell  conducted  Iloudin  into 
comfortable  lodgings,  giving  him  the  cele¬ 
brated  bed  on  which  Kachel,  Dejazet,  and 
several  others  had  rested  from  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  their  successes.  Still  the  magi¬ 
cian  had  a  very  hard  task :  performing 
three  alternate  nights  with  the  Oimra 
Comique,  he  was  always  hurried  in  mak¬ 
ing  bis  preparations,  for  he  could  not  keep 
the  stage  when  wanted  for  their  rehearsals, 
and,  of  course,  could  not  ask  the  aid  of 
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Btrangers  for  fear  of  his  secrets  beincf  be- 1 
trayed.  Still  he  was  so  satisfied  with  hie  ' 
reception,  that  he  endured  the  fatigue  j 
gladly.  He  allows  that  the  audiences 
at  the  St.  James’s  were  the  most  brilliant 
he  had  seen  at  any  theater  ;  all  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  Jjondon  flocked  in,  and  the  only 
thing  wanted  for  perfect  success  was  the 
presence  of  the  Queen.  But  here  there 
was  a  difficulty ;  the  m.anager8  of  the 
London  theaters  had  been  making  a  great 
disturbance  about  the  presence  of  so  many 
foreign  artistes  in  London,  w’hich  ended, 
as  our  readers  may  remem^r,  in  a  violent 
demonstration  against  the  troupe  of  the 
The&ter  Ilistorique.  Hence  there  was 
some  delicacy  felt  about  tbe  Queen’s  visit 
to  any  foreign  performance ;  but  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  not  the  man  to  own  himself 
defeated.  An  occasion  soon  presented 
itself,  and  the  talented  impresario  did  not 
neglect  it.  A  fanc^  fair  was  to  be  held 
in  the  grounds  of  Sir  Arthur  Webster,  at 
Falh.am,  at  which  the  Queen  would  be 
present,  and  Houdin’s  services  were  offer¬ 
ed  in  the  cause  of  charity.  They  were 
accepted :  the  magician  performed,  and 
the  next  day  the  bills  came  out  with  the 
heading,  “  Robert  Houdin,  who  has  had 
the  honor  to  perform  before  her  most 
gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,”  etc.  At 
this  fete  Houdin  forineil  the  acquaintance 
of  Baron  Brunow,  the  Russian  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  who  tried  very  h.ard  to  penetrate  the 
magic  circle,  and  learn  how  to  perform 
the  tricks,  but  floudin  stood  firm. 

From  London,  Houdin  proceeded  to 
Manchester,  where  he  w.as  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  factory  hands.  During  the 
performance  of  “  the  inexhaustible  bot¬ 
tle,”  an  extraordinary  scene  took  place : 
the  whole  pit  rose  at  the  liquor,  the  glasses 
were  all  broken,  while  the  audience  held 
up,  some  their  hollowed  hands,  some  their 
open  mouths,  to  receive  the  benign 
draught.  At  first  he  had  a  difficulty  in 
not  ^ing  able  to  talk  English,  but  ho  got 
along  by  asking  continually  :  “  How  you 
call  this  ?”  to  which  hundreds  of  voices 
would  eagerly  give  the  answer.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
refined  audience  of  St.  James’s,  and  yet 
Houdin  appreciated  his  reception. 

On  returning  to  London  Houdin  was 
commanded  to  the  palace,  and  he  gives  a 
comical  account  of  his  misadventures. 
The  seance  was  ordered  for  three,  and  it 
was  two  ere  he  was  ready.  While  rush¬ 
ing  off  to  his  dinner,  which  he  sadly 
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wanted,  an  officer  announced  th.at  the 
Queen  had  altered  the  hour  to  two.  There 
was  no  help  :  Houdin  performed,  and  was 
then  reveling  in  the  thoughts  of  food, 
when  an  army  of  workmen  invaded  the 
gallery.  There  was  a  ball  that  night, 
and  all  must  be  cleared  at  once :  so  the 
poor  magician  had  to  set  to  work  stowing 
away  his  traps  instead  of  his  dinner. 
soon  as  this  oi>eration  was  over,  the  party 
started  off  to  the  dining-room,  but,  as  no 
servants  were  in  attendance,  he  rang  for 
candles.  They  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
dark,  but  when  in  full  swing,  in  came  two 
servants  with  candles,  ivho  were  so  fright¬ 
ened  at  seeing  the  magician  dining  in  the 
dark,  that  they  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
to  wait  upon  him. 

Things  being  still  very  queer  in  France, 
Houdin  determined  on  t.aking  a  tour 
through  the  Englisli  provinces.  At  Hert¬ 
ford,  he  acted  the  third  night  to  an  au¬ 
dience  of  three,  and  when  .all  was  over,  he 
called  them  on  to  the  stage,  and  inviting 
the  musicians  to  join,  they  Avere  present¬ 
ed  with  an  inexhaustible  bowl  of  punch. 
At  Cambridge  he  w:is  astounded  l)y  the 
noisy  welcome  of  the  students ;  while,  at 
Colchester,  his  nerves  were  set  on  edge 
by  the  audience  cracking  nuts  during  the 
whole  performance.  Nothing  Avould  in¬ 
duce  him  to  st.ay  another  night,  although 
the  manager  told  him  that  he  would  soon 
grow  used  to  it,  and  that  his  actors  often 
cr.acked  nuts  on  the  stage.  We  throw 
out  this  hint  for  the  benefit  of  Notes  and 
Queries  :  Why  do  the  good  folks  of  Col¬ 
chester  crack  nuts  ?  We  always  suppos¬ 
ed  their  foible  was  oysters. 

After  a  lengthened  tour  through  Scot- 
l.and  and  Ireland,  Houdin  returned  to  Paris, 
but  finding  that  his  strength  was  failing 
him,  he  looked  out  for  a  successor.  Him 
he  found  in  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  eventual¬ 
ly  became  his  brother-in-law,  and,  in  1852, 
formally  took  possession  of  the  Salle  in 
Palais  Royal.  Houdin  then  retired  to  the 
environs  of  Blois,  where  he  employed  him¬ 
self  in  studying  the  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  mechanics,  when  a  most  honor¬ 
able  mission  was  offered  him.  He  was 
requested  by  government  to  proceed  to 
Algiers  and  give  representations  before 
the  chiefs.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  destroy  the  prestige 
of  the  marabouts,  who  w'ere  continually 
exciting  insurrections  by  their  miracles ; 
and,  secondly,  Houdin  could  keep  the 
minds  of  the  Arabs  quiet  during  a  foray 
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about  to  be  made  by  the  French  troops  I 
in  Kabylia.  On  the  night  of  the  first  pot^  | 
formance,  the  baluou  presented  a  inagni- 
ficent  ap{»earanco ;  some  sixty  chieflaiiia,  { 
in  tlieir  red  mantles,  were  assembled,  and  I 
gazed  with  stolid  amazement  on  the  kafir  j 
who  was  about  to  defeat  their  prophets. 
Their  attention  wa.s  not  aroused  until 
lloudiu  began  producing  cannon  -  balls  | 
from  a  hat.  Then  came  the  horn  of  I 
abundance,  which  gave  mi  opportunity  of  | 
]>resenting  small  gifts  to  the  chiets,  which 
they  accepted  very  suspiciously ;  but  when  i 
“  the  inexhaustible  bowl  ”  produced  frag-  j 
rant  mocha,  they  could  not  resist  the  j 
temptation.  The  next  striking  experiment  i 
was  that  of  the  box  that  becomes  light  j 
or  heavy  at  the  will  of  the  operator :  a  I 
muscular  Arab  came  forward  to  lift  it ;  he  I 
did  so  witli  disdainful  ease,  but  when  re- ! 
q\iested  to  try  again,  he  found  it  iiupossi- 1 
ble  to  move  it.  Again  and  again  he  j 
essjiyed,  w’hen  suddenly  he  uttered  a  yell,  i 
and  fell  on  his  knees  :  a  tremendous  shock 
of  electricity  had  been  p:issed  through  the 
box,  and  he  was  rendered  helpless  as  a 
child.  This  experiment  produced  various 
shouts  of  “Shaitan!”  “Djenoum!”  and 
the  chiefs  began  to  grow  uncomfortable,  i 

One  of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
marabouts  to  increase  their  importance 
W'.as  to  induce  a  belief  in  their  invulnera¬ 
bility.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  would 
load  a  gun  and  order  a  spectator  to  fire 
at  him ;  the  sparks  might  ny  from  the  Hint, 
but  the  charge  di<l  not  explode  —  of 
course,  the  touch-hole  had  been  stopped. 
To  destroy  the  ettect  of  this,  lloudin  de¬ 
clared  he  possessed  a  talisman  rendering 
him  invulnerable,  and  defied  the  first 
marksman  in  Algeria  to  hit  him.  In  a 
second  a  Antb  leaped  on  the  stage,  and 
expressed  his  desire  to  kill  the  magician. 
He  had  no  compunction,  so  lloudin  hand¬ 
ed  him  a  pistol,  bidding  him  see  that  it 
was  unloaded.  Then  he  was  ordered  to 
put  in  a  double  charge  of  powder,  and  a 
ball  he  had  previously  marked.  He  fired, 
and  lloudin  produced  the  bullet  in  the 
center  of  an  apple  he  held  on  the  point 
of  a  knife.  A  general  stupefaction  was 
visible  on  the  faces  of  the  audience  ;  but 
the  marabout  suddenly  caught  up  the 
apple  ami  rushed  away  with  it,  feeling 
convinced  that  he  had  obtained  a  magni¬ 
ficent  talisman. 

The  last  trick  was  performed  on  a  Moor 
of  some  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was 
led  to  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  stage, 


after  mounting  which  an  extinguisher  was 
placed  over  him.  lloudin  and  his  servant 
then  lifted  up  the  table  bodily,  carried  it  to 
the  foot-lights  and  turned  it  over :  the 
Moor  had  disappeared !  The  terror  of  the 
Arabs  had  reached  its  climax,  and  they 
rushed  frantically  from  the  theater.  The 
first  object  they  saw  on  reaching  the  street 
was  the  young  Moor. 

Such  an  efifect  having  been  produced, 
the  interpreters  were  set  to  work  explain¬ 
ing  to  the  chieftains  that  all  these  tricks 
were  ])crformed  by  human  means,  and 
they  were  soon  so  convinced  of  it,  that 
they  treat  lloudin  most  kindly.  They 
presented  him  with  an  address,  testifying 
to  their  admiration  of  him,  and  lloudin 
was  much  pleased  with  the  ettect  he  had 
produced.  He  then  proceeded  on  a  tour 
through  Algeria,  being  always  welcomed 
with  great  kindness  by  bis  Arab  hosts, 
and  repaying  their  hospitality  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  some  tricks ;  but  on  one  occasion, 
he  could  only  save  himself  from  a  most 
serious  dilemma  by  his  presence  of  mind. 

While  M.  and  Mine,  lloudin  were  stay¬ 
ing  with  the  chietlain  Bou-Allem,  a  mara¬ 
bout  looked  with  supreme  disgust  on  his 
tricks.  When  the  seance  was  over,  the 
marabout  said :  “  I  now  believe  in  your 
supernatural  power :  you  are  a  real  sor¬ 
cerer,  so  I  ho|>e  you  will  not  fear  to  re- 
jMjat  a  trick  you  performed  at  your  thea¬ 
ter.”  Then,  producing  a  jiair  of  pistols 
from  under  his  burnous,  he  said  :  “  Come, 
choose  one  of  these  pistols ;  we  wdll  load 
it,  and  1  will  fire  at  you.  You  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fear,  as  you  are  invulnerable.” 
This  was  certainly  a  staggerer,  and  Hou- 
din  hardly  knew  how'  to  escape ;  and  the 
marabout  smiled  malignantly  at  his 
triunij)!).  Bou  -  Allem,  who  knew  that 
Houdin's  tricks  were  the  result  of  address, 
was  very  angry,  but  lloudin  would  not 
be  beaten.  Turning  to  the  marabout,  he 
said  that  he  had  letl  his  talisman  at 
Algiers,  but  that  he  would,  for  all  that, 
allow  him  to  fire  at  him  the  next  morning. 
During  the  night  he  made  his  prejiarations, 
and  the  next  morning  tlie  pistols  were 
loaded  with  all  due  solemnity,  the  mara¬ 
bout  putting  in  the  powder,  lloudin  the 
balls.  The  marabout  fired,  and  the  ball 
appeared  between  the  wizard's  teeth. 
Then,  taking  up  the  other  pistol,  lloudin 
fired  at  a  newly  white-washed  wall :  im- 
large  stain  of  blood  appeared 
marabout  was  overwhelmed : 
at  that  moment  he  doubted  every  thing. 
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even  the  Prophet.  Such  experiments, 
however,  must  be  very  dangerous,  for  if 
the  marabout  had  been  any  thing  of  a 
conjuror  himself  ho  might  have  slipped 
in  a  bullet  unawares,  which  would  have 
been  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 
The  balls,  in  this  case,  were  made  of  wax, 
blackened  with  soot,  and  cast  in  a  bullet- 
mold. 

Having  so  successfully  accomplished  his 
mission,  M.  Houdin  returned  to  Blois, 
where  he  is  still  engaged  in  making  ex¬ 
periments  which  he  hopes  will  yet  attain 
some  useful  end.  At  present  he  is  trjdng 
to  make  electric  clocks  as  simple  and 
cheap  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  be 
employed  in  every  house.  He  is  .also 
engaged  with  another  book  on  prestidigi¬ 


tation,  in  w'hich  he  promises  to  reveal  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  art.  We  can  not  say 
that  he  has  given  us  much  information  as 
to  his  secrets  in  the  present  volumes  ;  w'e 
therefore  look  with  impatience  for  the 
publication  of  the  supplementary  work, 
which  we  trust  will  enable  us  to  set  up  as 
conjurers  in  the  domestic  circle. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that 
several  of  Houdin’s  most  remarkable  ex- 
l)eriments  have  been  performed  by  other 
practicers  of  white  magic.  A  servant 
who  had  been  in  his  emjdoyment  for 
seven  years  betrayed  his  secrets  in  1 860 
to  an  am.ateur.  Although  the  former  was 
punished  by  two  ye-ars’  imprisonment,  the 
secrets  oozed  out,  and  thus  speedily  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  Houdin’s  rivals. 
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It  was  long  believed  that  electricity 
performed  an  important  function  in  the 
phenomena  of  vegetation,  and  many  eliv- 
boratc  but  hitherto  fruitless  experiments 
have  been  made  on  the  subject.  M. 
Donn6  first  pointed  out  the  opposite 
electric  state  of  different  parts  of  plants. 
He  found  vitreous  electricity  in  one 
extremity  of  certain  fruits,  and  in  the 
juices  taken  from  that  part,  while  resinous 
electricity  existed  on  the  opposite  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  in  the  juices  which  it  yielded. 
In  the  apple  and  the  pear  a  current 
appeared  to  pass  from  the  stalk  to  the  eye 
opposite  to  it,  while  in  the  peach  and 
the  apricot  it  passed  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  the  electricity  being  positive 
at  the  stalk  in  the  first  oi  these  fruits,  and 
positive  in  the  second.  All  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Donne,  as  well  as  those  made 
subsequently  by  Becquereland  Wartraann, 
place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  currents, 
primary  or  derived,  exist,  longitudinally 


and  transversely,  in  roots,  tubers,  stems, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits.  M.  Buff  has 
more  recently  found  tliat  electrical  cur¬ 
rents  are  constantly  directed  from  the 
roots  towards  the  le.aves  through  the 
plant,  the  intensity  of  it  varying  in  dif 
iereiit  plants.  Atler  a  careful  discussion 
of  .all  the  observations  hitherto  made,  1^1. 
dc  La  Uivo  considers  it  as  “  demonstrated 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  in 
living  vegetables  of  an  electric  state 
analogous  to  that  w'hich  exists  in  the 
muscles  and  nerves  of  animals ;  and  that 
all  the  traces  of  electricity  that  have  been 
collected,  may  be  attributed  simply  to 
ordinary  chemical  reactions,  and  in  some 
cases  to  atmospherical  electricity.”  Our 
eminent  countryman.  Professor  Goodsir, 
had  previously  come  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion,  believing  ‘*th.at  the  disturbance  of 
electrical  equilibrium  in  the  textures  and 
organs  of  the  plant,  is  due  to  the  chemical 
action  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
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the  organic  processes — at  its  surface,  as 
during  transpiration,  respiration  proj)er, 
and  the  fixation  of  carbon — and  in  its 
interior,  during  the  reaction  of  its  ascend 
iiig  and  descending  sap  with  the  sub¬ 
stances  contained  in  the  colls  of  its  various 
structures.”  j 

Among  the  interesting  phenomen.a  of 
electricity  we  must  rank  those  M’hich  are 
produced  in  certain  minerals  by  heat  and 
by  cleavage,  and  in  other  bodies  by  pres¬ 
sure  and  the  separation  of  parts.  In  the 
mineral  called  tourmaline,  which  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  long  slender  prisms,  Hauy  found  | 
that  it  became  electrical  by  heating  it  i 
to  a  temperature  between  99®  and  212® 
of  Fahrenheit,  having  vitreous  electricity 
at  one  end,  and  resinous  at  the  other,  j 
When  the  crystal  is  broken  in  its  elec- 1 
trical  state,  he  found  th.at  each  i)iecc  has  ; 
a  vitreous  and  a  resinous  pole ;  the  end  | 
of  the  fragment  alw.ays  exhibiting  the  | 
same  kind  of  electricity  as  that  of  the  1 
extremity  or  pole  to  which  it  was  nearest  | 
in  the  original  crystal.  M.  Becquerel  ; 
discovered  that  when  the  crystals  wore  I 
of  a  certain  length  they  became  electric.al  i 
both  by  he.ating  and  cooling ;  that  at  ■ 
greater  lengths  they  beo.amo  electric.al  ! 
both  by  heating  .and  cooling;  and  th.at  j 
when  they  re.ached  the  length  of  between  I 
3  .and  3|  inches,  they  ceased  to  give  elec-  j 
tricity  either  by  he.ating  or  cooling. 

Although  two  good  tourm.alines,  when 
stuck  upon  corks  and  floated  on  water, 
will  approach  and  recede  from  each  other 
when  properly  heated,  yet  they  will  not 
lift  one  another,  or  adhere  to  an  unelcc- 
trified  body.  In  order  to  increase  their 
electrical  action,  Sir  D.avid  Brewster  cut 
and  j>olished  thin  slices  out  of  a  large 
crystal,  so  that  their  parallel  faces  were 
perpeudicular  to  the  axis  or  length  of  the 
ci^stal.  One  of  these  faces  possesses 
vitreous,  and  the  other  neg.ative  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  so  that  when  the  vitreous  is 
placed  the  resinous  surface  at  the 

proper  temperature,  the  one  will  lift  the 
other.  If  one  of  the  plates,  when  cold, 
is  laid  ujmn  a  cold  glass  plate,  it  will  slip  ! 
off  by  slightly  inclining  it ;  hut  if  it  is 
placed  ui>on  a  heated  plate  of  glass,  it  M’ill 
.adhere  to  it.  The  same  author  pounded 
a  portion  of  a  large  opaque  tourmaline  in 
a  steel  moiiar  till  it  was  reduced  to  the 
finest  powiler.  When  placed  upon  a  plate 
of  glass,  it  slipped  off  like  all  other  hard 
powders  ;  but  when  the  glass  was  heated 
the  powder  stuck  to  it,  and  when  stirred, 


collected  in  clotted  m.asscs,  adhering  to 
the  substance  which  stirred  it.  Hence  it 
follows  that  each  particle  of  the  crystal 
has  a  vitreous  and  a  resinous  pole. 

The  property  of  becoming  electrical  by 
heat,  called pyro^leetrieity,  was  discovered 
by  Haiiy  in  topaz,  mesotype,  and  calamine ; 
by  31.  Braard  in  .axinite ;  and  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  in  scolezite,  mesolite,  in  about 
twenty  minerals,  and  in  many  artifici.al 
crystals.  In  examining  the  powder  of  sco¬ 
lezite  and  mesolite  when  de])rived  by  heat 
of  its  water  of  crystallization,  he  found 
that  it  possessed  nyro-electrieity  like  the 

f)owder  of  tourmaline.  “This  fact,”  says 
le,  “  is  a  very  instructive  one,  and  could 
scarcely  have  been  anticipated.  As  seve¬ 
ral  minerals  differ  from  each  other  only 
in  the  quantity  of  their  water  of  crystal¬ 
lization,  the  powder  which  w.as  thus  pyro- 
clectrical  could  not  be  considered  either 
as  scolezite  or  mesolite,  but  .as  another 
substance  not  recognized  in  mineralogy. 
The  pyro-electric.al  property,  therefore, 
developed  by  the  powder  can  not  be 
regarded  as  a  property  of  the  minerals  of 
wliich  the  powder  formed  a  part,  but 
merely  as  a  property  of  some  of  their 
ingredients.” 

The  production  of  electricity  hy/n-ege- 
ing  between  the  fingers  merely  the  par¬ 
allel  faces  of  Iceland  spar,  arragonite, 
topaz,  fluorspar,  and  carbomate  of  lead,  all 
of  them  minerals  which  can  be  cleaved 
into  laminm  with  polished  surfaces,  was 
discovered  and  studied  by  Hauy.  He 
found  the  electricity  to  continue  for  eleven 
d.ays  in  Iceland  spar.  Becquerel  found 
that  it  was  proportional  to  the  pressure 
as  long  as  it  was  not  great  enough  to  dis¬ 
organize  the  body.  He  found  also,  th.at 
when  cork  was  pressed  against  any  of  the 
minerals  above  mentioned,  the  cork  was 
negative  or  resinous,  and  the  mineral 
positive ;  but  when  pre8se<l  against  kya- 
nite,  pit-coal,  amber,  zinc,  silver,  etc.,  the 
cork  was  positive  or  vitreous,  and  the 
bodies  negative. 

The  electrical  phenomena  produced  by 
bursting,  crushing,  and  tearing,  are  very 
remarkable.  Sir  David  Brewster  ob¬ 
served,  that  when  a  largo  Prince  Ilupert’s 
drop  of  flint-glass  was  placed  under  a 
])late  of  glass,  and  burst  by  breaking  its 
t.ail,  the  whole  of  it  apj)eared  luminous  at 
the  instant  of  fracture,  the  shape  of  the 
drop  being  distinctly  visible.  The  same 
author  observed  a  bright  electric  light 
when  a  piece  of  water-proof  cloth,  con- 
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sisting  of  two  pieces  united  by  caoutchouc, 
was  torn  into  its  two  laminae.  The  same 
plienomonon  is  seen,  in  the  dark,  in  tear¬ 
ing  cotton  and  other  fabrics,  and  gray 
paper.  In  the  rapid  separation  of  plates 
of  mica,  aud  in  the  fracture  of  barley- 
sugar  and  sugar-candy,  electrical  light  is 
distinctly  produced. 

In  cleaving  topazes  containing  cavities 
with  the  new  fluids.  Sir  David  Brewster 
observed  that  when  the  cleavage  passed 
through  the  cavity  so  as  to  allow  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cavity  to  be  examined,  the 
most  expansible  of  the  two  fluids  flowed 
from  the  cavity,  and  formed  a  transparent 
drop  upon  the  polished  and  electrified 
face  of  cleavage.  It  expanded  and  con¬ 
tracted  itself  alternately  under  the  electric 
influence — now  a  drop,  and  now  a  flat 
disk  of  fluid — till  the  fluid  evaporated.  A 
still  more  extraordinary  and  inexplicable 
effect  was  produced  while  he  was  exam¬ 
ining  a  number  of  microscopical  crystals  of 
different  forms,  contained  in  a  cavity  of 
topaz  under  the  influence  of  heat.  None 
of  the  crystals  melted  with  the  heat 
applied  to  the  topaz,  as  several  of  those 
do  in  other  cavities  of  the  mineral ;  but, 
“  upon  the  first  application  of  tJte  lieat, 
two  or  three  of  tlte  crystals  leaped  from 
their  places,  and  darted  to  the  opixtsite 
side  of  the  cavity.  In  a  few  seconds,  the 
others  quitted  their  places  one  after  an¬ 
other,  performing  the  most  rapid  and 
extraordinary  rotations ;  one  crystal 
joined  another  ;  and  at  hist  four  of  them 
united,  and  revolved  with  such  rapidity 
that  their  respective  shapes  were  cornpletely 
ejfaced !  The  crystals  afterwards  sepa¬ 
rated  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  heat,  and 
took  the  position  which  their  gravity 
assigned  them.  On  another  occasion,  a 
long  flat  prism  performed  the  same  rota 
tion  round  its  middle  point.  This  ex¬ 
periment  was  so  often  repeated,  in  show¬ 
ing  it  to  different  persons,  that  the  small 
crystals  were  driven  between  the  inclined 
edges  of  the  cavity,  that  they  could  with 
difficulty  be  extricated.  A  fine  octohe- 
dral  crystal,  however,  trunc^ited  at  its 
edges  and  angles,  was  conducted  into  the 
deepest  part  of  the  cavity,  where  it  per¬ 
formed  its  rotations  like  a  wheel  upon  its 
axis.  In  subsequently  applying  a  high 
degree  of  heat  to  the  crystal,  the  cavity 
burst,  and  scattered  its  microscopic  con¬ 
tents.”  * 


•  Edin.  Transactions,  1845,  vol.  xvL  p.  19. 


Such  is  a  brief  and  general  account  of 
the  more  popular  phenomena  of  electricity 
which  had  been  studied  previous  to  the 
great  discovery  of  Galvanism,  or  Yoltaic 
Electricity,  as  it  is  more  properly  called. 
In  his  discussion  with  Galvani,  Volta 
maintiuned  that  the  electricity  developed 
in  the  frog  was  produced  by  the  contact 
of  the  two  metals  which  were  employed 
in  the  experiment.  Sulzer  had  previously 
described  the  remarkable  cxj)eriment  of 
placing  a  disk  of  silver  above  the  tongue, 
aud  a  disk  of  zinc  below  it,  .and  bringing 
them  so  as  to  touch  each  other  at  a  point 
anterior  to  the  tongue — the  tongue  lH.‘ing 
still  in  'contact  with  the  two  metals. 
The  moment  the  disks  arc  thus  put  in 
contact,  a  sharp  acrid  taste  Is  experienced, 
and  if  the  eyes  are  closed,  the  8ens.atiou 
of  light  is  produced.  According  to  Volta, 
these  electric  phenomena  are  generated 
by  the  contact  of  the  two  heterogeneous 
metals;  the  tongue  in  Sulzer’s  experiment, 
and  the  frog  in  Galvani’s,  performing  no 
other  part  th.an  that  of  transmitting  the 
liberated  electricities.  Following  out  this 
idea,  he  thought  of  multiplying  the  effect 
produced  by  a  single  pair  of  metals,  and 
was  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Vol¬ 
taic  Pile,  or  the  Galvanic  Pattery  as  it 
has  been  called,  by  means  of  which  so 
many  gre.at  discoveries  have  been  made 
1  and  so  many  new  arts  invented. 

Having  procured  a  number  of  sUvir 
coins,  and  disks  of  zim'  of  the  same  size, 
he  arranged  them  in  i)air8,  and  between 
each  j)air  he  placed  a  disk  of  card  so.aked 
in  water ;  thus  forming  a  pile  in  Avhich 
the  lowest  disk  was  one  of  silver,  and  the 
upper  one  of  zinc.  In  place  of  silver, 
copper  was  afterwards  used,  and  instead 
of  pure  water,  salt  water,  or  acidulated 
water,  was  employed.  The  effect  of  this 
pile  was  exactly  what  ho  expected.  All 
the  phenomena  produced  by  a  single  pair 
w'ore  exhibited  more  intensely  in  the  pile  ; 
and  when  the  number  of  pairs  amounted 
to  forty,  a  severe  shock  was  obtained  by 
touching  the  silver  end  with  one  hand 
and  the  copper  end  with  the  other.  Volta 
was  of  opinion  that  his  jiilo  was  analogous 
in  its  action  to  the  electrical  organ  of  the 
torpedo,  and  almost  all  his  experiments 
with  it  were  made  on  animals.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  to  employ  it  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  chemical  analysis ;  aud  he  was 
deprived  of  the  honor  of  those  great  dis¬ 
coveries  which  were  made  by  succeeding 
'  philosophers. 
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The  name  of  poles  has  been  given  to 
the  coi)[)er  and  zinc  extremities  of  the 
pile ;  ti»e  electricity  of  the  lower  or  cop¬ 
per  disks  being  negative,  and  that  of  the 
other  positive.  If  we  now  fix  one  wire 
to  the  copper  pole  and  the  other  to  the 
zinc  pole,  the  former  will  receive  the  ne¬ 
gative  electricity  generated  at  the  zinc 
pole,  and  the  other  the  positive  electricity 
there  generated  ;  and,  when  the  free  ends 
of  the  wires  are  brought  near  each  other, 
the  opposite  electricities  will  be  neutral¬ 
ized,  and  a  spark  will  pass  from  the  one 
wire  to  the  other.  "When  the  wires  are 
held  ill  each  hand,  a  series  of  painful 
shocks  will  V>e  received  through  the  body 
of  the  operator,  which  are  often  very  dis¬ 
agreeable,  if  not  painful.  If  a  very  fine 
wire  of  ])latinnm,  or  any  other  metal,  an 
inch  or  two  long,  is  made  to  join  the  free 
ends  of  the  wires,  ^called  conductors,)  the 
opposite  electricities  will  be  neutralized 
through  the  piece  of  wire,  and  it  will  be¬ 
come  red  hot  or  incandescent,  and,  as  the 
electricities  are  being  continually  liberated 
at  each  polo,  the  wire  will  continue  to  be 
incandc.scent.  When  the  pile  is  more 
powerful,  wires  of  greater  length  and  dia¬ 
meter  may  be  made  incandescent ;  and 
when  the  power  of  the  pile  is  very  great 
compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  wire, 
the  Avire  will  be  burned,  or  deflagrated  as 
it  is  called,  being  dispersed  in  a  shower 
of  luminous  s]>arks. 

The  voltaic  battery  Avhich  we  have  just 
described,  was  soon  supersede*!  by  more 
commodious  forms.  The  simjdest  of  these 
Avas  the  in\’ention  of  Mr.  Cruikshanks, 
Avho  placed  (jua«lrangular  plates  of  zinc 
and  copper  in  a  frame  or  trough,  Avith 
proper  intervals  or  compartments  for  con¬ 
taining  the  salt  or  the  acidulated  solution, 
the  metallic  plates  being  cemented  in  such 
a  manner  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
rectangular  trough  as  to  prevent  the 
fluid  in  one  compartment  from  mixing 
AA’ith  that  in  the  other.  This  Avas  the 
form  of  the  great  battery  presented  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1806,  to  the 
Polytechnic  School  in  Paris.  Various 
other  forms  of  the  instrument  have  been 
invented  by  Berzelius,  Daniell,  (Jrove, 
Bunsen,  and  Smee;  but  this  is  not  the 
place  for  giving  any  account  of  their  con¬ 
struction  and  peculiarities. 

In  using  the  voltaic  pile  or  battery,  it 
W’as  necessary  to  have  the  means  of  mea¬ 
suring  its  intensity,  lliis  may  be  done 
in  three  AAays :  By  the  calorific  or  heat¬ 


ing  power  of  the  current,  or  by  its  chemi¬ 
cal  ])roperties.  M.  De  La  Rive  describes 
a  Voltameter,  as  it  is  called  by  ]\I.  G.  I)e 
La  Rive,  in  Avhich  the  heat  developed  in 
a  platinum  Avire  by  a  pile  or  battery  is 
meiisured  by  the  expansion  or  elongation 
of  the  AA’ire  :  but  this  is  nothing  more  than 
the  old  pyrometer  described  in  our  most 
poj»ular  treatises.*  A  more  delicate 
mode  of  measuring  the  temperature  sug- 
gosted  by  M.  l)e  La  Rive,  is  by  the  use 
of  Breguet’s  beautiful  metallic  thermo¬ 
meter,  composed  of  three  very  thin  and 
narroAv  superimposed  plates  of  platinum, 
gold,  or  silver,  A\  hich,  by  their  unequal 
expansion,  tAvist  and  untwist  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  applied  to  them.  In  a  third 
voltameter,  tiie  platinum  wire  gives  out 
its  heat,  expanding  the  air  in  a  thermo¬ 
scope,  and  thus  raising  the  colored  fluid 
to  a  hight  proportional  to  the  teniiiera- 
ture  of  the  Avire. 

Voltameters  depending  upon  the  chemi¬ 
cal  action  of  a  battery,  measure  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  current  by  the  quantity  of  gas 
liberated  in  a  minute  in  the  decomposition 
of  Avater,  or  in  the  number  of  minutes  re¬ 
quired  to  liberate  a  given  quantity ;  but 
all  these  voltameters,  useful  as  they  Avero 
before  the  discovery  of  electro-magnetism, 
have  been  superseded  by  the  Eledro  mag- 
netic  Galvanometer MuU}pUersoi':i>c\\\\ 
ger,  Xobili,  and  M.  Dubois  Remouu, 
Avhich  AA'C  shall  presently  describe. 

There  is  one  form  of  the  pile,  hoAvcver, 
Avhicli  possesses  a  popular  interest,  name¬ 
ly,  Avhat  it  called  the  Dry  Pile  or  the 
Electric  Column,  Avhich  Avas  first  con¬ 
structed  in  1805  by  Behrens,  Avho  formed 
a  column  of  eighty  pairs  of  disks  of  zine, 
cojiper,  and  gilt  pajier.  In  1810,  M.  De 
Lnc  brought  it  into  notice  by  constructing 
one  of  six  hundred  groups  of  zinc,  copper, 
and  gilt  paper,  seven  tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  disks  of  j)aper,  called 
Dutch  paper,  are  covered  with  copper  on 
one  side,  and  perform  the  part  of  a  fluid, 
separating  the  groups  of  zinc  and  copper, 
the  copper  being  the  loAvest,  and  thoretbre 
the  negative  end  of  the  column. 

Whue  Do  Luc  was  ajiplying  this  pile  to 
determine  the  conducting  and  insulating 
power  of  bodies,  and  also  as  an  electro¬ 
scope  for  e.xhibitlng  by  the  number  of 
strikings  of  two  balls  the  electrical  changes 
in  the  atmosphere,  our  countryman,  Mr. 


*  See  Ferguson's  Ltciurts,  Edit.  Edin.  1823,  voL 
L  pp.  14,  15. 
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R.  M.  Forster,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  f  This  instrument  excited  great  interest  in 
constant  electrical  chime,  by  making  the  j  Germany,  and  even  in  England  ;  and  at- 
electricity  of  a  column  of  fifteen  hundred  |  tempts,  not  very  succes-sful,  were  made  to 
grouj>s,  seven  tenths  of  an  inch  in  diam-  j  construct  clocks  and  watches  in  which  it 
eter,  set  in  motion  a  brass  ball  suspended  i  was  the  maintaining  power.  M.  Heinrich 
by  a  silk  thread  between  two  insulated  |  showed  that  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum 
bells,  each  bell  being  connected  Avith  one  ;  was  very  variable.  On  the  tenth  of  No- 
of  the  poles  of  the  column.  On  the  tenth  vember,  1815,  it  peidbrmed  five  hundred 
of  March,  1810,  Mr.  Forster  connected  his  1  vibrations  in  4' 32”,  or  nearly  two  in  a 
bells  with  three  columns  placed  at  right ,  second  ;  while  on  the  third  of  October  of 
angles  to  each  other.  They  immediately  i  the  same  year,  it  required  10'  6”  to  vibrate 
began  to  ring,  and  continued  to  do  so  till !  the  same  number  of  times,  or  less  than 
the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  Avhen  the  ring- ;  one  vibration  in  a  second, 
ing  ceaseel  for  about  a  minute.  From  j  In  the  Zamboni  columns  now  made, 
this  time  till  the  fourth  of  September  the  ;  tinned  paper  is  used  in  place  of  silver 
ringing  never  ceased.  After  a  pause  of  I  paper,  ancl  upon  the  nntinned  side  of  the 
ten  minutes  the  ringing  began,  stoj)ping  i  sheet  of  paper  is  spread,  with  a  camel’s  I 

frequently  half  a  second  or  more.  After  hair  pencil,  a  coating  of  the  powder  of 
this  the  ringing  stopped  for  several  days.  ,  peroxyd  of  manganese,  dissolved  in  milk 
In  one  of  L)e  Luc’s  columns  a  pendulum  and  formed  into  a  paste,  and  made  to 
vibrated  for  upwards  of  two  years ;  and  ,  stick  to  the  paper  by  a  little  starch  or 
in  an  apparatus  constructed  by  Mr.  Singer,  gelatine.  When  the  coating  is  sufliciontly 
the  bells  rang  for  fourteen  months.  dry,  the  sheet  of  p.tper  i.s  cut  into  disks 

Mr.  Singer  constructed  an  electric  by  a  punch,  and  these  disks  are  placed 
column  of  great  power,  w'ith  twenty  above  each  other  so  th.at  the  tinned  sides 
thousand  groups  of  silver,  r.inc,  and  double  may  always  be  in  a  contact  with  the  man- 
disks  of  writing-paper.  With  this  appar- ,  ganese  side.  The  cohimn  thus  made 
atus  he  obtained  minute  bright  sparks  be-  terminates  at  both  its  ends  in  an  insulat- 
tween  the  free  ends  of  wires  connected  j  ed  metallic  surface,  the  negative  ]>ole  be- 
with  each  pole.  lie  charged,  in  the  space  ing  on  the  tin  coating,  and  the  jwsitive 
of  ten  minutes,  a  Leyden  jar  containing  fif- ,  pole  on  \\\q  coaX'm^  manganese.  All 
ty  square  inches  of  coated  surface,  Avhich  the  dry  piles  which  we  have  mentioned 
gave  a  disagreeable  shock  to  some  individ-  lose  their  power  in  the  course  of  time  ; 
uals  across  the  breast,  and  to  others  in  the  but  M.  I)e  La  Hive  informs  us  that  those 
elbows  and  shoulders.  With  a  charge  of  which  last  longest,  though  they  are  less 
this  jar  he  pertbrated  thick  drawing-pa-  powerful  than  those  of  Zamboni,  are 
per,  and  it  had  just  j)ower  to  fuse  one  made  with  disks  of  Dutch  silver  paper  and 
inch  of  platina  wire  the  five  thousandth  Dutch  gold  paper.  The  disks  of  different 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Notwithstanding  kinds  are  stuck  together  by  the  surface 
its  great  electrical  power,  this  pile  had  where  tlie  paper  is  bare,  so  that,  when 
none  of  the  chemical  power  of  the  voltaic  placed  above  one  another,  we  have  Dutch 
battery.  gold  jiaper,  Dutch  silver  paper,  and  then 

A  new  form  of  the  electric  column  was  Dutch  gold  paf>or  atrain — the  same  order 
given  to  it  in  1812  by  M.  Zamboni,  Pro-  being  continued.  The  disks  are  kept  to- 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Ly-  gether  by  a  very  pure  silk  cord,  improg- 
ceum  of  Verona.  It  consisted  of  two  nated  with  varnish  for  the  pur|>oso  of  in¬ 
thousand  disks  of  silver  yin{>er  laid  on  each  sulating  them.  The  column  is  then  in- 
other,  the  unsilvered  side  of  the  pajier  closed  in  tubes  of  varnished  ghnw,  and 
having  upon  it  a  layer  of  the  bl.ack  oxyd  supiiortcd  between  varnished  rods  of 
of  manganese  and  honey.  These  papers,  glass.  The  lowermost  disk  rests  upon  a 
when  formed  into  a  column,  are  covered  metal  plate,  and  the  uppermost  is  pressed 
externally  with  a  coating  of  shell  lac,  and  down  by  a  metallic  screw  terminated  by 
inclosed  in  a  hollow  brass  cylinder.  Two  a  ball.  The  piles  are  more  quickly  charg- 
columns  are  placed  four  or  five  inches  ed  when  the  disks  are  large,  but  the  ten- 
from  each  other,  and  between  them  issus-  sion  of  the  electricity  at  the  pol<.*s  is  not 
pended  on  a  pivot  a  light  metallic  needle,  increased  by  the  size  of  the  disks.  With 
which  being  attracted  altemately  to  the  four  columns  of  this  kind,  each  containing 
one  column  and  the  other,  oscillates  con-  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty 
Btantly  between  them  like  a  pendulum,  i  ]>airB  of  disks  an  inch  in  diameter,  M. 
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Ricss  obtained  in  a  minute  ninety-six  j 
small  sparks  the  tillietb  of  an  inch  in  ' 
length.  At  the  end  of  four  months  they  | 
gave  only  forty-eight  sparks  in  a  minute,  j 
With  a  similar  column  of  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  disks,  M.  Dubois  Reniond  caus- : 
od  a  magnetized  needle  to  deviate,  and  | 
produced  contractions  in  a  properly  pre- ' 
pared  frog.  Reiss,  with  an  old  dry  pile  i 
of  small  size,  decoin  jx>8ed  iodyd  of  potas¬ 
sium,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  nitrate  of 
barytes.  Ry  employing  two  thousand  pairs,  i 
eaeli  pair  being  twelve  and  a  half  inches  | 
long  by  seven  broad,  M.  Delezenne  decom-  i 
posed  water.  The  disks,  or  rather  plates,  i 
m  this  pile  were  of  jiaiKjr  tinned  on  one 
side,  and  covered  on  the  other  with  per-  ; 
oxyd  of  manganese  rubbed  in  melted ' 
gelatine.  Mr.  Watkins  constructed  a  dry 
pile  with  sixty  or  eighty  jdates  of  zinc  j 
alone,  one  side  of  the  plate  being  cleaned 
and  polished,  and  the  other  rough.  The 
plates,  with  their  polished  faces  all  turned 
m  the  same  direction,  are  placed  ]»arallel , 
to  one  iuiother  in  a  wooden  trough  at  the 
distance  of  one  twentieth  of  an  inch.  : 
Electricity  is  developed  at  each  j»ole  in  i 
such  a  quantity  as  to  prove  that  the  poU  ! 
inked  face  performs  the  part  of  a  positive  ' 
and  the  rough  face  of  a  negative  metal,  | 
the  air  having  the  same  effect  as  a  moist  j 
conductor.*  ! 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  ' 
of  this  article  to  give  any  account  of  the  ' 
great  chemical  discoveries  made  with  the  i 
voltaic  battery  by  Nicholson,  Carlisle,  I 
Cruikshanks,  Davy,  (iay  Lussjic,  Thenard,  j 
Faraday,  Matteucci,  Becquerel,  ami  | 
others.  In  treating  of  the  applic.ation  of 
electricity  to  the  arts,  we  shall  notice  j 
those  of  a  popular  nature,  in  so  far  as 
these  are  connected  with  the  new'  arts  in  : 
which  voltaic  electricity  is  employed.  In  \ 
the  in(*an  time,  we  hasten  to  describe  a  i 
new'  property  of  electricity  which  is  the  | 
fundamental  principle  of  a  new*  and  most  I 
important  branch  of  science,  to  which  I 
the  name  of  I’Jlev.tro- Magnetism  has  been  | 
given.  I 

If,  in  using  the  voltaic  battery,  W'c  em- 1 
ploy  one  wire  in  place  of  two,  one  end  of  | 
It  communicating  with  the  positive^  and  j 
the  other  end  w'ith  the  negative  pole,  a  ; 
continuous  electric  current  will  pass  along  I 
this  wire,  to  which  the  name  of  the  con-  j 
junctive  w'iro  has  been  given.  If  we  sus¬ 
pend  a  magnetized  needle  above  or  below 


*  De  Ltt  Hive’s  Treatise,  voL  iil  p.  862. 


this  wire,  it  will  deviate  from  the  position 
which  it  would  take  under  the  influence 
of  the  earth’s  magnetism,  or  as  a  compass 
needle ;  and  when  the  electricity  is  j)ower- 
ful,  the  needle  will  take  a  position  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  conjunctive  wire.  This 
curious  and  unexpected  discovery  was 
made  in  1820,  by  Hans  Christian  Oersted, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Copenha¬ 
gen.  In  a  course  of  lectures,  which  he 
delivered  in  the  winter  of  1819-20,  on 
electricity,  galvanism,  .and  magnetism, 
he  had  occasion  to  treat  of  the  analogy 
between  electricity  and  magnetism.  As 
the  luminous  and  heating  ])roj)ertie3  of 
the  electric  current  issued  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  from  a  conductor  which  transmits 
a  gre.at  quantity  of  electricity,  he  thought 
it  possible  that  the  magnetical  effect,  if 
powerful  enough,  might  likewise  eradiate^ 
to  use  his  own  term.  He  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  an  experiment,  in  which  the  enr- 
rer.t  of  a  small  voltaic  trough  should  i)as8 
through  through  a  thin  plalina  wire 
placed  over  a  compass  covered  with 
glass ;  but  having  been  prevented  from 
trying  the  experiment  before  the  lecture, 
he  resolved  to  defer  it  to  another  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture  how¬ 
ever,  the  jirobability  of  its  success  ap¬ 
peared  BO  strong,  that  he  made  it  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  audience.  The  magnetical 
needle  was  disturbed,  but  so  feebly,  and 
irregularly,  that  it  made  no  impression  on 
the  audience,  and  so  little  on  himself  that 
he  did  not  repeat  the  experiment  for  three 
months.  In  .luly,  1820,  however,  he  re¬ 
resumed  his  inipiiries  with  a  powerful 
apparatus;  but,  believing  that  the  effect 
could  not  bo  produced  unless  both  heat 
and  light  were  produced  in  the  conductor, 
he  used  such  small  wires,  that  the  disturb 
anee  of  the  netslle,  though  gre.'iter  than 
before,  was  still  feeble  and  unsatisfactory. 
By  using  thicker  conductors,  however,  the 
effect  was  greatly  increased ;  and  by  con¬ 
tinuing  his  experiments  for  a  few  d.ays,  he 
discovered  the  fumlament.al  law  of  electro- 
magneiism,  that  the  magnetical  ep'ect  of 
the  electrical  current  has  a  circular  mo¬ 
tion  round  it,  or  that  it  descriltes  circles 
round  the  conductor.  In  order  to  express 
this  new  pro|)erty  briefly.  Oersted  called 
this  action  of  the  current  Revolving 
Magnetism.  It  is  not  easy,  without  dia¬ 
grams,  to  ex]>iain  the  positions  taken  by 
the  needle  under  the  influence  of  these 
spiral  cuiTents ;  but  M.  Hill,  Lecturer 
on  Mathematics  in  the  Swedish  University 
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of  Lund,  has  expressed  the  law  in  the  I 
following  manner :  “  Let  us  imagine,” 
says  he,  “  that  the  observer  swims  upon 
the  electric  current  with  his  face  turned 
outward,  (upwards,)  that  is,  with  Lis  back 
turned  towards  the  axis  of  the  current,  I 
the  direction  of  the  austral  magnetism  of  j 
the  current  will  always  i)rocecd  from  his 
left  to  his  right  hand.''  | 

In  studying  this  important  subject,  M.  I 
Araj>ere  was  led  to  some  beautiful  results,  i 
He  found  that  two  conductors  attract  each  j 
other  when  they  are  transmitting  electrical ' 
currents  of  the  same  direction,  and  that 
they  repel  each  other  when  the  currents 
have  opposite  directions.  Although  it  is 
to  Ainjiere  that  we  owe  the  fact,  that  a 
fixed  magnet  acts  upon  a  movable  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  same  manner  as  a  movable 
current  acts  uj)on  a  magnet,  yet  ^I.  Oer¬ 
sted  had  been  previomsly  aware  of  this 
fact,  as  well  as  of  the  mutual  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  electrical  currents.  Two 
months,  indeed,  after  the  publication  of 
his  first  electro-magnetic  paper,  as  he  him¬ 
self  informs  us,  he  published  another  j>a- 
per  in  wliich  he  proved  bj'  experiment, 

“  that  a  little  galvanic  circuit  suspended 
by  a  thin  metallic  wire,  was  put  in  motion 
by  a  magnet and  he  comjdains  in  this 
paper,  “  that  he  had  not  succeeded  hith¬ 
erto  in  getting  an  apparattis  sufficiently 
mowable  to  be  directed  by  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth.”  Without  knowing  of  i 
Oersted's  experiment,  31.  Schweiggor  of 
Halle,  and  M.  Erman  of  Berlin,  invented 
ingenious  apparatuses  for  this  purpose, 
which  were  greatlv  itnpi-oved  by  Ampere, 
Marsh,  Barlow,  l)avy,  and  Pohl  ;  but 
without  diagrams  it  would  be  impos.sible 
to  convey  any  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
clas.s  of  experiments. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  electro-mag¬ 
netism,  3131.  Biot  and  Savail  found  that 
the  force  with  which  an  electric  current 
acts  upon  a  magnetized  needle  diminishes 
in  its  intensity  m  proportion  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  current  and  the  needle 
increases.  So  early  sis  September,  1820, 
31.  Arago  showed  that  tlie  electrical  cur¬ 
rent  possesses  a  great  power  in  magnetiz 
ing  iron  or  steel,  the  conjunctive  wire  of 
a  powerful  voltadc  battery  attracting  iron 
filings  to  such  a  degree  as  to  form  a  coat- 1 
ing  round  the  wire,  ten  or  twelve  times  I 
thicker  than  the  wire  itself.  Arago  also  | 
found  that  an  electric  current  acts  ujwn 
all  m.agnetic  bodies,  even  when  they  have  i 
not  been  magnetized.  He  also  magnetiz- 1 


ed  a  steel  needle  placed  in  the  interior  of 
a  helix  made  of  wire,  through  which  the 
charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  was  tr.ansmitted  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  Davy  magnetized 
sewing-needles  by  merely  rubbing  them 
across  a  rectilineal  wire  traversed  by  .an 
electric  current. 

After  having  determined  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  mutual  action  of  electric  cur¬ 
rents,  31.  Ampere  endeavored  to  explain 
them  by  an  Ingenious  hypothesis  respect¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  magnetism.  He  consi¬ 
ders  a  magnet  as  formed  by  a  number  of 
electric  currents,  all  circulating  in  the 
same  direction  round  its  surface,  and  in 
plains  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
magnet,  and  consequently  parallel  to  one 
another.  In  order  to  confirm  and  illu.s- 
trate  this  happy  conception,  he  twi.«ted  a 
copper  wire  into  a  heli.v,  keeping  the  spi- 
nils  from  touching  one  another,  and  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  along 
the  axis  of  the  helix  to  its  middle,  when 
the  two  extremities  of  the  wire  are 
brought  out  of  the  helix  without  touching 
each  other,  or  any  part  of  the  helix.  The 
two  extremities  are  then  bent,  and  placed 
in  cups  containing  mercury,  upon  which 
the  helix  rests ;  one  of  these  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  jxMsitive,  and  the  other 
with  the  negative  end  of  the  battery,  so 
that  the  electric  current  passes  continu¬ 
ously  through  the  helix.  3Vhen  a  recti¬ 
lineal  magnet  is  placed  parallel  to  the 
current,  the  helix  moves  and  takes  the 
position  corresjionding  to  that  which  is 
taken  by  a  compass-needle  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

In  order  to  explain  some  interesting  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  Far.aday  and  G.  De  La 
Hive  which  seemed  contrary  to  his  the¬ 
ory,  Ampere  g.ave  such  a  form  to  it  as  to 
remove  every  objection,  and  to  place  it 
among  those  grand  hypothesis  which  meet 
with  general  acceptance.  Assuming  that 
electric  currents  arc  molecular — th.it  is, 
circulate  round  each  molecule  or  particle 
of  matter — he  conceives  them  to  exist  in 
.ill  magnetic  bodies,  but  so  irregularly 
constituted  that  they  neutralize  each 
other.  In  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  currents  have  a  quaquaversus 
direction ;  but  when  it  is  magnetized,  a 
common  direction  is  given  to  them  all. 
In  steel  the  coercive  power  m.iintains  per- 
nuinently  the  new  direction  thus  given  to 
the  currents ;  while  in  soft  iron,  when  the 
force  which  gave  them  a  fixed  direction 
is  withdrawn,  they  yield  to  their  mutual 
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action,  and  return  to  their  original  state 
of  nctitralization. 

The  mutual  action  of  magnets  upon 
currents,  and  of  currents  u{>on  each  other, 
which  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  has 
led  philosophers  to  a  series  of  beautiful 
experiments,  in  which  magnets  and  cur¬ 
rents  perform  the  most  singular  rotations. 
Those  experiments  we  owe  chiefly  to  our 
distinguished  countryman,  Hr.  Faraday, 
who  has  outsti  ippcd  all  his  competitors  in 
advancing  the  science  of  electricity ;  but 
not  having  the  use  of  diagrams,  Ave  must 
refer  the  reader  to  M.  l>e  La  Rive’s  M’ork, 
or  to  the  popular  treatises  in  which  they 
are  described. 

The  theory  of  the  magnet,  and  the  ex¬ 
periments  which  confirmed  it,  led  philoso¬ 
phers  to  a  method  of  making  temporary 
magnets  of  such  enormous  power  as  to 
exceed  all  others,  whether  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial,  that  had  been  previously  known. 
A  bar  of  soft  iron  was  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  horse  shoe ;  and  a  copper  wire,  cov¬ 
ered  with  silk  thread,  was  wound  round 
it  spirally.  An  electric  current  was  then 
transmitted  through  the  bent  bar  by  two 
wires  dipping  into  two  wooden  vessels, 
containing  mercury,  on  which  the  ends  of 
the  magnet  rested.  The  horse-shoe  bar 
became  instantly  magnetic,  and  lifted 
great  weights.  Professor  3Ioll,  who 
seems  to  have  first  made  this  experiment 
with  a  horse-shoe  bar,  about  three  feet 
high,  two  inches  wide,  and  weighing 
tAventy-eight  and  a  half  pounds,  AA'hich 
lifted  one  hundred  and  seA'enty  pounds,  or 
six  times  its  own  AA'eight.  M.  .Moll  found 
also  that,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
current  ceased,  the  bar  could  carry  fifty- 
five  pounds  ;  that,  uj>on  changing  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  current,  the  poles  of  the 
temporary  magnet  AA’ere  reversed  ;  that 
the  magnetism  of  the  bar  was  not  increas¬ 
ed  by  increasing  the  number  of  pairs  of 
plates,  or  elements  in  the  A'oltaic  battery ; 
and  that  the  electric  current  did  not  in¬ 
crease  the  magnetism  of  an  ordinary 
horse  shoe  magnet. 

About  the  same  time  that  those  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  at  Utrecht,  Professor 
Henry,  in  the  United  States,  had  obtained 
more  striking  results.  With  a  small  sin¬ 
gle  voltaic  battery,  and  a  horse-shoe  bar 
tAventy  inches  long  and  tAvo  inches  square, 
bent  into  the  horse-shoe  form,  he  succeed¬ 
ed  in  making  it  lift  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  more  than  thirty-five  times 
its  own  weight ;  the  largest  natural  mag¬ 


net  then  knoAvn  being  able  to  lift  only 
three  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  or  about 
six  times  its  own  weight. 

The  most  powerful  electro-magnet  of 
w’hich  we  have  seen  any  account,  Avas 
made  by  the  Rev.  N.  T.  Callan,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Maynooth.  It 
ha<l  the  usual  horse-shoe  form,  and  Avas 
thirteen  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  AA’eighing  fifteen  stones. 
The  armature  Avas  a  horse-shoe  bar  of  iron 
twenty  inches  long,  two  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  AA'eighed  tAventy-eight 
pounds.  “  Such  was  the  power  of  this 
magnet  that  it  AA’as  found  impossible  to 
sc[)arate  the  keeper  from  it.”  A  succes¬ 
sion  of  sparks  taken  from  it  produced  a 
continuous  blaze  of  brilliant  light,  and, 
when  sent  rapidly  through  a  large  fowl, 
they  produced  instant  death. 

Mr.  Watkins,  of  London,  found  that 
when  the  armature  or  keeper  (the  ^fiece 
of  iron  Avhich  joins  the  two  poles  ot  the 
horse-shoe  magnet)  is  taken  off’,  the  bar 
instantly  loses  all  its  magnetism  ;  but  that 
if  the  armature  is  kept  on,  it  Avill  retain 
its  magnetism  for  a  long  time.  With  a 
horse-shoe  bar  eighteen  inches  long  and 
one  inch  in  diameter,  he  raised  a  Aveight 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
Avith  a  single  pair  of  A’olhiic  jilates.  U^pon 
reducing  the  Aveight  to  fifty-six  pounds, 
and  discontinuing  the  current,  he  examin¬ 
ed  its  sustaining  poAver  every'  day,  and 
fomid  that  at  the  end  of  ten  days  it  sus¬ 
tained  fifty-six  pounds.  Another  horse¬ 
shoe  magnet  sustained  one  hundred  pounds 
at  the  end  of  six  months.  M.  ])e  La 
Rive  states  that  with  a  suitable  battery, 
a  bar  of  soft  iron  has  been  made  to  sustain 
a  ton.  The  remarkable  facility  Avith 
which  soft  iron  acquires  and  loses  its  mag¬ 
netism,  and  suffers  its  poles  to  be  revers¬ 
ed,  has  found  a  valuable  application  in 
the  Electric  Telegraph. 

In  magnetizing  iron,  steel,  and  other 
magnetic  bodies  by  electrical  current, 
various  persons  heard  distinct  sounds. 
In  1843,  M.  I)e  La  RiA'e  remarked  that 
plates  or  rods  of  iron  gaA'e  out  a  very  de¬ 
cided  sound  when  placed  inside  a  helix 
whose  Avire  is  traversed  by  a  j)OAverful 
eleetric  current — an  eft’ect  Avhich  he  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  change  in  the  molecular  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  plate  or  rod.  In  studying 
this  interesting  phenomenon,  the  Swiss 
philosopher  found  that  if  Ave  place  a  bar 
of  iron  or  steel  in  a  bobbin,  (a  holloAv  cy¬ 
linder  of  wood  round  Avhich  is  wound  a 
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quantity  of  copper-wire  covered  with  silk,) 
the  bar  experiences  very  remarkable  vi¬ 
bratory  movements  when  a  series  of  dis¬ 
continuous  or  interrupted  currents  are 
passed  through  the  wire  which  encircles 
the  bobbin.  “  These  movements,”  says 
M.  De  La  Rive,  “  are  made  manifest 
under  the  form  of  very  decided  and  vari¬ 
ed  sounds  when  the  body  has  a  cylindrical, 
or  even  an  elongated  form.  Tlie  sound 
is  less  decided,  but  more  sharp  and  more 
metallic,  Avith  steel  than  w'ith  soft  iron. 
Whatever  be  the  form  or  the  size  of  the 
piece  of  soft  iron,  two  sounds  are  always 
to  be  distinguished  :  one,  a  series  of  blows  j 
or  shocks  more  or  less  dry,  and  very  ana-  ! 
logons  to  the  noise  made  by  rain  falling  j 
on  a  metallic  roof;  these  blows  exactly  ■ 
corresponding  to  the  alternations  of  the  ' 
passage  and  interruption  of  the  current ;  j 
the  other  sound  is  a  musical  sound  corre- 


nealed  and  about  one  twelfth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Mr.  Reatson  found  that,  in 
discliarging  a  Leyden  jar  through  an  iron 
wire,  a  sound  was  produced,  provided 
that  the  electricity  is  detained  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  through  a  wet  string. 

From  these  remarkable  facts  M.  Be 
La  Rive  justly  concludes  that  the  electric 
current,  either  in  the  body  which  it  mag¬ 
netizes,  or  which  transmits  it,  modifies  its 
molecular  constitution ;  the  modification 
ceasing  and  being  reproduced  by  the  dis¬ 
continuity  of  the  current,  whence  arises 
a  series  of  intermitting  vibrations,  and 
consequently  different  sounds.  This 
opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  direct  ob¬ 
servations  made  by  different  philosophers 
— by  Wertheim,  Guillemin,  Joule,  Gay 
Lussac,  Deatson,  Grove,  and  Maggi  of 
Verona.  M.  Wertheim  found  that  when 
an  iron  bar  is  fixed  at  one  end,  and  has 


sponding  to  those  which  would  be  given  its  axis  in  the  axis  of  the  bobbin,  its  free 
by  the  inasi  of  iron  by  the  eflect  of  traus-  end  has  no  lateral  motion,  but  the  bar  is 
verse  vibrations,”  elongated  0‘00078  of  an  inch.  Whenthebar 

When  a  cylindrical  mass  of  iron,  four  is  not  in  the  axis  of  the  bobbin,  it  is  still 
inches  in  diameter  and  Aveighing  tAA'enty-  elongated,  but  it  moves  laterally  in  the 
two  jHiunds,  is  placed  Avithin  a  large  bob-  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  bobbin, 
bin.  It  gives  out,  according  to  our  author,  M,  Wertheim  also  found  that  the  electri- 
very  clear  and  brilliant  musical  sounds  city  of  iron  and  steel  Avas  increased  during 
AA’hile  traversed  by  a  discontinuous  cur-  m.agnetization.  M,  .Joule  had  jneviously 
rent,  lie  found  also  that  rods  half  an  shown  that  a  soft  iron  bar  Avas  elongated 
inch  in  diameter  and  upwards  gave  out  vsvVirff  of  its  length  under  the  current, 
very  decitled  sounds  when  fixed  at  Imth  '  and  shortened  Avheii  it  is  interrupted.  The 
cmis ;  but  the  most  brilliant  sounds  Avere  following  beautiful  experiment  by  Mr. 
obtained  by  stretching  upon  a  sounding-  Grove  shows  the  tendency  of  magnetic 
board  Avell-annealed  wires  from  three  to  bodies  to  arrange  themselves,  Avhile  mag- 
six  feet  long,  and  one  tenth  or  one  twen-  netized,  in  a  longitudinal  or  axial  direction, 
tieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  wires  I  In  a  glass  tube,  closed  Avilh  glass  plates 
are  placed  in  the  axis  of  one  or  more  bob-  j  at  both  ends,  and  filled  Avith  water,  he  had 
bins  bearing  electric  currents,  and  “  they  I  placed  the  fine  powder  of  a  m.agnetic 
produce  an  assemblage  of  sounds  the  oxyd  of  iron  precipitated  chemically, 
effect  of  Avhich  is  surprising,  and  which  UjHm  looking  through  this  tube  at  dis- 
grcatly  resembles  that  to  which  several  t.ant  objects,  the  irregular  diffusion  of  the 
church-bells  give  rise  Avhen  vibrating  har-  solid  particles  in  the  fluid  stopped  a  con- 
monically  in  the  distance.”  M.  De  La  siilerable  portion  of  the  incident  light ; 
Rive  found  that  the  best  effect  Avas  ob-  but  the  instant  that  the  electric  current 


tained  Avith  a  Avire  five  feet  two  inches  traA-ersed  the  Avire  of  a  helix  within  Avhich 
long,  and  diameter,  when  it  the  tube  AAas  placed,  the  particles  of  the 

w'as  stretched  by  a  Aveight  of  from  fifty-  iron  powder  arranged  themselves  in  a  re¬ 
seven  to  one  hundred  and  seventen  pounds  gular  and  symmetrical  manner  longitudi- 
if  aatu  tiled ^  or  from  sixty  four  to  one  nally,  and  allowed  a  larger  portion  of  the 
hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds  if  it  is  light  to  pass.  That  a  molecular  change 
liarilentd.  is  ])roduced  by  electrical  currents  tra- 

Siniilar  sounds,  and  sometimes  stronger  versing  magnetic  bodies,  is  proved  by 
and  more  sonorous  musical  sounds,  are  another  interesting  experiment  of  Mr. 
produced  by  sending  the  electric  current  <5rove.  He  found  that  a  soft  iron  anna- 
through  the  iron  wire  or  rod  itself.  This  ture,  when  magnetized  and  demagnetized 
superiority  of  effect  M.  De  La  Rive  found  scA’eral  times  in  succession,  experienced 
to  take  place  when  the  wire  Avas  well  an- 1  an  increase  of  temperature.  In  proof  of 
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the  Mine  truth.  Dr.  Maggi  found  that  a  I 
circular  plate  of  soft  homogeneous  iron 
conducts  heat  more  readily  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  axis  than 
in  tne  direction  of  the  axis ;  a  fact  made 
evident  by  moans  of  a  thin  coating  of 
wax,  which  melted  by  the  influence  of 
the  developed  he.at,  and  confirmed  the 
result  established  by  M.  De  La  liive,  that 
during  magnetization  “the  particles  of 
iron  approach  each  other  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  magnet, 
and  recede  in  the  direction  of  th.at  length 
M’liieb  is  always  the  magnetic  axis.” 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  electro¬ 
magnetism,  Ave  must  give  some  account 
of  a  beautiful  instrument  Avhich  this 
branch  of  electricity  lias  presented  to 
science.  We  have  already  described  cer¬ 
tain  instruments  called  volt.ameters,  not 
A'ory  jterfect  in  their  operation,  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  intensity  of  electrical  currents; 
but  they  .are  of  no  use  in  measuring  fee¬ 
ble  current.s,  such  as  those  which  exi,st  in 
vegetable  or  animal  bodies.  We  have 
seen  that  an  electrical  current  passiilg 
along  a  single  wire  deviates  a  m.agnetic 
neeiile.  The  eftect  is  doubled  if  the 
needle  is  placed  between  two  parallel 
branches  of  a  bent  wire,  or  avithin  one 
circuit  of  a  spiral.  By  increasing  the 
number  of  spirals  Ave  increase  the  etfect 
of  the  current,  or  multiply  its  ettects  ;  so 
that  by  many  hundred  or  thou.sand  con¬ 
volutions  of  a  Avire,  covered  Avith  silk  to 
keep  the  Avires  from  touching,  Ave  can 
render  xisible  the  most  feeble  electrical 
current,  as  avo  have  already  seen  Av.as 
done  by  M.  Dubois  Kemond  and  Mr. 
Butter,  The  Avires  are  coiled  round  a 
holloAv  wooden  or  metallic  frame,  so  that 
the  sjtace  betAveen  the  upper  and  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  it  may  be  as  small  as  possible, 
in  order  to  bring  the  needle  jdaced  within 
it  as  near  as  can  be  done  to  the  wires. 


v.aluable  instruments  for  measuring  and 
magnifying  electrical  currents. 

When  great  sensiViilily  is  required  for 
the  detection  and  study  of  feeble  cur¬ 
rents,  AA'c  must  adopt  the  improved  galva¬ 
nometer  of  M.  Dubois  Redmond,  in  which 
he  compensated  certain  disturbing  actions 
by  a  small  magnetized  fragment  placed  in 
the  interior  of  the  galvanometer  facing 
the  zero.  In  this  Avay,  he  constructed  an 
instrument  with  twenty-seven  thousjind 
turns  or  spirals,  by  the  extreme  accuracy 
and  sensibility  of  which  he  detected  those 
ev.anescent  currents  in  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  animals  to  which  we  have 
already'  referred. 

While  studying  the  phenomena  of 
electro-magnetism.  Dr.  Seebeck  of  Berlin, 
.already  distinguished  by  his  optical  dis- 
coA’cries,  Avas  led  to  believe  that  an  elec¬ 
trical  current  Avould  be  produced  in  two 
metals  merely  bv  altering  tneirternper.ature 
at  one  point,  ife  tberetbre  joined,  at  both 
end.s,  a  piece  of  bismuth  to  a  piece  of 
copper,  and  found  that  by  applying  heat 
to  one  of  the  junctions  an  electrical  cur¬ 
rent  Avas  produced ;  the  current  going 
from  the  bismuth  into  the  copper  through 
the  be.ated  junction,  and  consequently 
from  the  copper  to  the  bismuth  through 
the  joint  not  heated,  .and  exhibiting  its 
action  by  its  causing  the  magnetical 
needle  to  deviate  from  itsnorm.al  position. 
As  Dr.  Seebeck  could  not  produce  either 
light  or  heat,  or  any  chemical  effect,  by 
this  current,  ho  considered  it  as  a  peculiar 
one.  Professor  Oersted  jiroposed  to  call 
it  the  ther»tifeJectrical  current  /  and  hence 
this  branch  of  electricity  has  been  c.alled 
Therrno-ElcA'tricity*  In  continuing  his 
experiments,  M.  Seebeck  found  that  when 
a  bar  of  .antimony  av:vs  united  with  the 
copper  bar,  the  current  moved  in  an  op¬ 
posite  direction,  passing  from  Uie  copper 
into  the  antimony  through  the  heated 


'J’he  ends  of  the  Avires  .are  then  connected  junction,  and  consquently  from  the  anti- 
AAntli  the  j»o!es  of  the  battery.  This  in-  mony  to  the  copper  through  the  joint  not 
strument  called  a  (ialmnometer-rnulti-  heated.  When  the  joint  is  cooled  in  place 
;>//cr,  Avas  invented  by  Professor  Schweig-  of  being  heated,  the  direction  of  the.cur- 
ger  of  Halle.  It  Av.as  improved  by  M.  rent  is  changed,  'flie  current,  therefore. 
Oersted,  and  also  by  M.  Nobili,  Avho,  by  arises  from  a  difference  of  temperature 
means  of  two  needles,  ingeniously  neu-  between  the  two  joints,  no  effect  being 
tr.alized  the  directive  force  of  the  earth's  produced  when  the  bars  are  equally  hot 
magnetism — .an  improvement  Avhich  had  [  or  cold.  Tliese  phenomena  are  readily 
1u*eu  previously  attempted  by  Profe-ssor  exhibited  by  platting  the  one  bar  .above 

Cumrning  of  (’.ambridge.  Lebaillip’s  mul-  _ 

tiplier,  the  Toraion  Onlvanometer  of  our  «  Edinburgh  Encycl>patdLi,  ArL  nmnno-  £7«c- 
countryman  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  the  Electro-  uricity,  vol.  xviii.  p.  584.  This  iuterestiug  article 
(It/?iamic  Balance  of  M.  Becquerel,  are  was  written  by  Professor  Oersted. 
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the  other,  a  magnctiEed  needle  being 
placed  between,  and  resting  upon  a  pivot 
rising  through  a  bending  or  through  an 
opening  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  bar, 
which  is  supported  upon  a  stand.  The 
bars  are  then  placed  in  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  meri<lian,  so  that  the  needle 
stands  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  bars. 
When  neat  is  applied,  the  needle  t.^kes  a 
position  corresponding  to  the  direction 
of  the  current,  as  in  the  voltaic  circuit — 
its  deviation  being  proportional  to  the 
differences  of  temperature. 

M.  Seebeck  jiroduced  currents  by  using 
tw'O  bars  of  the  same  metal,  such  as  two 
bars  of  hard  and  soft  steel,  or  any  metal 
in  which  the  structure  was  not  through¬ 
out  homogeneous.  The  Chevalier  Yelin, 
however,  a  Bavarian  philosopher  —  who 
died  when  residing  temporarily  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  whose  remains  were  deposited 
by  his  scientific  friends  near  those  of 
Playfair  in  the  Calton  burying-ground 
—  produced  thermo-electric  currents  in 
homogeneous  metals.  By  heating  one  ! 
end  of  a  bar  of  bismuth,  a  compass- 
needle  placed  parallel  to  it,  and  either 
above  or  below,  the  bar  suffered  devia¬ 
tions  varying  with  its  distance  from  the 
hot  or  cold  end  of  the  bar.  The  same  de¬ 
viation  takes  pliice  for  each  end  of  the  bar 
when  they  are  kept  cold  and  the  heat  a|)- 
plied  to  its  middle.  M.  Yelin  likewise 
found  that  the  phenomena  of  deviation 
depended  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  bar  had  been  cooled, 
so  as  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  they 
were  related  to  the  shape  and  molecular 
constitution  of  the  metal. 

Our  countryman,  the  late  Mr.  Sturgeon, 
confirmed  these  results  by  accurate  exper¬ 
iments  with  cylindrical  and  conical  bars, 
in  which  the  currents  were  directed  from 
the  hot  to  the  cold  part  of  them  ;  but  it 
is  to  the  researches  of  M.  Becquerel  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  thorough 
examination  of  thermo-electric  currents. 
In  place  of  using  only  a  magnetized 
needle,  ho  magnified  the  effect  of  the 
current  by  the  galvanometer  -  multiplier 
alrea<ly  described.  Employing  one  with 
a  thick  and  short  wdre,  he  coiled  into  a 
spiral  the  two  ends  of  its  coj»per  wire, 
and  having  heated  one  of  these  ends 
in  a  B[)irit-lamp,  and  touched  it  with  the 
other,  namely,  the  cold  end,  he  produced 
a  current — the  current  ])a8sing  from  the 
heated  to  the  cold  end,  and  therefore 
from  the  cold  to  the  heated  end  through 


the  wire  of  the  galvanometer.  Upon 
separating  the  two  ends  and  rejMjating 
the  experiment,  considerable  deviations  of 
the  needle  w’ill  take  place.  For  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  interesting  experiments  of 
Becquerel,  Matteucci,  bVantz,  Svanberg, 
Mousson,  and  Magnus,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  ample  and  perspicuous  ac¬ 
count  of  them  given  by  M.  De  La  Hive, 
who  considers  it  as  “  well  established,  that 
in  thermo-electric  phenomena,  the  (^ause 
of  the  currents  exists  not  in  the  fact  itself 
of  the  j)ropagation  of  the  heat,  but  in  the 
molecular  eftects  that  accompany  this 
propagation.” 

Although  Oersted  failed  in  producing 
chemical  action  by  thermo-electricity,  yet 
M.  Botto,  of  Turin,  succeeded  in  deconj- 
posing  with  it  acidulated  water ;  and  sub¬ 
sequently,  Professor  Lin.ari,  of  Sienna, 
decomposed  water  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  Chevalier  Antinoii,  of  Florence, 
obt.aincd  a  distinct  electric  spark  from  the 
thermo-electric  pile  ;  and  Linari,  in  1830, 
got  one  so  brilliant  as  to  be  visible  in 
open  day.  He  also  magnetized  a  steel 
needle  by  thermo-electricity,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  phenomenon  of  the  palpitation 
of  mercury.  Professor  Wheatstone,  in 
1837,  confirmed  Linari’s  ex]>eriment  on 
the  electric  spark  with  a  small  cylindrical 
bundle  of  thirty  three  elements  of  bismuth 
.and  antimony,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  one  fifth  inch  long. 

As  electro-magnetism  h.as  furnished  to 
science  the  invaluable  galv.ano-inultiplier 
for  measuring  the  feeblest  electrical  cur¬ 
rents,  so  thermo-electricity  has  furnished 
it  with  an  instrument  for  measuring  differ¬ 
ences  of  temperature  more  sensitive  than 
any  hitherto  invented.  The  first  Thermo- 
Multiplier^  as  the  instrument  is  called, 
was  constructed  by  M.  Nobili,  who  made 
a  thermo-electric  pile  of  six  j)airs  of  bis¬ 
muth  and  antimony,  and  ])laced  it  in 
communication  with  a  galvano-multiplicr 
with  two  needles.  He  thus  obtained  a 
thermo-multlj>lier  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
times  more  sensitive  th.an  the  inet.allic 
thermometer  of  Breguet.  After  under¬ 
going  v.arious  improvements  by  himself 
and  M.  Melloni,  thc.se  distinguished  phi¬ 
losophers  succeeded,  by  means  of  it,  in 
discovering  the  presence  of  heat  in  insects, 
in  phospfutre scent  bodies,  and  in  other 
cases  in  which  its  existence  had  not  even 
been  suspected.  Melloni’s  thermo-electric 
pile  consisted  of  fifty  slender  bars  of  bis¬ 
muth  and  antimony  jdaced  alternately  in 
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a  bundle,  each  being  thirty  millimeters  We  b-ave  already  seen  that  the  electric 
long  and  ninety-six  centimeters  square,  spark  is  the  effect  of  beat  nj)on  the  metal- 
They  are  soldered  at  their  extremities  lie  or  other  matter  in  a  minute  state  of 
with  an  insulating  substance  to  prevent  sub-division,  carried  off  from  bodies,  and 
them  from  touching  except  at  tlieir  ex-  traversed  by  the  electrical  discharge, 
tremities.  The  two  terminal  faces  of  the  !  When  the  discharge  is  made  between  char- 
bundle  are  blackened.  When  placed  in  a  j  coal  points,  Sir  II.  Davy  found  that  a  most 
galvano-multiplier  with  two  needles,  this  ,  intense  and  continuous  light  is  produced, 
instrument  had  such  a  degree  of  sensibil-  forming  what  is  called  the  Voltaic  arc, 
ity,  that  it  detects  the  heat  which  radiates  from  the  form  of  the  luminous  stream, 
from  the  body  of  a  person  placed  at  the  This  light  is  so  brilliant,  that  it  appears 
distance  of  twenty-five  feet !  Among  the  to  exceed  that  of  the  sun  ;  and  it  has  on 
ingcjiious  uses  of  thermo-electricity,  we  this  account  been  proposed  to  use  it  in 
must  mention  its  apjilieation  to  measure  j  light-houses,  especially  in  fogs,  when  all 
the  temperatures  of  the  organic  tissues  of  I  ordinary  lights  would  be  invisible.  An 
man  and  of  animals.  This  was  done  by  apparatus  for  fixing  this  light  and  making 
introducing  mL\e<l  metallic  needles  the  it  useful  was  constructed  by  our  country- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  men,  Messrs.  Staite  and  Petrie,  and  about 
acupuncture,  into  an  organic  tissue.  !  the  same  time  bv  M.  Foucault.  Some 
When  the  solderings  of  one  of  these  ther-  I  time  after  this,  ]\][.  Daboscq  constructcil 
mometric  needles  was  placed  in  the  mouth  '  an  apparatus  in  which  this  light  is  pro¬ 
of  a  young  man,  and  the  other  in  the  ,  duced  for  making  oi)tical  exjKuiments. 
biceps  muscle,  a  deviation  of  4“  in  the  |  l>y  means  of  an  ingenious  piece  of  clock- 
necflle  was  pro<luced  which  w.as  found  to  i  work,  the  points  of  the  charco.al  cylinders 
correspond  with  a  temperature  in  the  are  kept  at  the  proi>er  distance  for  giving 
mouth  of  97°'88,  and  97°'10  tor  that  of  the  '  a  light  of  continuous  intensity;  and  it 
bicejts,  giving  a  degree  of  deviation  for  a  !  miglit  be  used  wdth  advantage  in  illumi- 
difference  of  temperature  of  0“’18.  !  nating  a  public  ajiartment.  The  expense. 

By  means  of  an  ingenious  instrument,  however,  of  such  a  method  of  illumination 
called  the  Thermo-electric  Pincers,  M.  |  has  hitherto  jwevented  its  general  intro- 
Peltier  discovered  that  coW  was  produced  duction,  although  a  great  continental 
when  the  current  went  from  the  bismuth  company  has  been  organized  for  the  ex- 
to  the  antimony,  and  heat,  when  it  went  press  purpose  of  lighting  electrically  our 
from  the  antimony  to  the  bismuth.  ,  towns  and  villages.  But  though  sonic 

Dmitting,  Jis  our  narrow  limits  require,  i  time  may  elapse  before  such  a  gran*  I 
all  reference  to  uingnethm  as  an  inde-  i  enterpri.se  is  successful,  yet  there  are 
pendent  science,  and  to  the  beautiful  dis-  '  many  other  minor  purposes  to  which  tiie 
coveries  in  diamagnetism  made  by  Fara-  electric  light  may  even  now  be  .ajiplied. 
day,  Plucker,  and  others,  we  hasten  to  We  are  all  aware  of  the  dre.adful  explo- 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  apjdications  of  I  sions  and  loss  of  life  which  take  place  in 
electricity — of  the  great  services  which  it  mines,  M’hen  the  carburetted  hydrogen  or 
has  rendered,  and  of  those  which  it  prom-  j  fire-damp  is  lighted  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
ises  still  to  render,  to  humanity  and  civil-  ■  used  by  the  miners.  M.  Boussingault  long 
ization.  j  ago  proposed  to  use  the  electric  light  of 

1.  One  of  the  most  interesting  applica-  j  a  fixed  pile,  furnished  with  long  conduct- 
tions  of  electricity  is  in  the  production  of  1  ors,  which  convey  the  current  to  carbon 
heat,  and  of  a  safe  .and  brilliant  light.  The  points  in  a  hermetically  sealed  globe.  !Mr. 
electric  current  raises  the  temperature  of  Grove,  in  order  to  evade  the  difficulty  of 
the  solids  and  fluids  through  which  it  I  scaling  the  globe  hermetic.ally,  jiroposed 
passes,  deflagrating  and  fusing  metals,  and  to  use  a  platinum  wire  coiled  into  a  lielix, 
even  boiling  water.  A  platina  wire  raised  '  placed  over  water  in  the  inside  of  a  glass 
into  inc.andescence,  an<l  maintained  in  '  tube,  and  made  incand(!scent  by  the  vol- 
that  state,  has  been  used  in  .astronomical  t.aic  current.  With  fifty  pairs  of  nitric 
observ.ations  as  an  illuminated  wire  in  '  achl,  of  eight  square  inches  of  surface,  he 
transit  instruments  .and  micrometers;  .and  j  computed  that  he  could  produce  a  light, 
in  the  same  state  it  has  been  successfully  j  the  intensity  of  which  would  be  to  that  of 
applied  as  a  c.autory  in  surgic.al  operations,  j  a  wax  taper  as  1444  to  1,  at  an  expense 
where  an  uniform  and  continuous  heat  1  of  no  great  magnitude, 
was  required.  !  For  illuminating  submarine  works,  or 
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works  carried  on  at  night,  or  making  ex 
plorations  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or 
raising  up  submerged  property,  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  obtained  from  copper  wires 
insulated  with  gutta  perclia  may  be 
advantageously  employed. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  light  of  electric 
cuiTents  that  has  had  an  important  api)li- 
cation.  The  heat  which  the  current  lib¬ 
erates  renders  incandescent  the  wire 
which  it  traverses,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
convey  this  heat  to  any  distance  from  its 
origin  without  its  being  manifested  between 
this  and  the  point  of  its  application.  It  is 
thus  that  electricity,  as  suggested  by  the 
late  Dr.  Hare,  is  particularly  valuable  in 
the  explosion  of  mines,  by  the  ignition  of : 
cartridges  jJaced  in  the  spot  where  the 
exjtlosion  is  to  be  effected. 

When  the  electrical  light  passes  through 
a  vacuum  formed  in  a  globe  or  cylinder, 
the  opposite  ends  of  which  transmit  the 
electrical  current,  (an  experiment  called 
the  EltHric  Egq!)  Davy  foiind  the  voltaic 
arc  between  charcoal  points  to  be  six  or 
seven  inches  long — double  of  what  it  is  in 
air,  and  the  liglit  fully  as  vivid.  When  | 
the  air  in  the  globe  or  in  the  receiver  of ; 
an  air-pump  is  sufliciently  rarefied,  and  ; 
the  electricity  passes  between  a  metallic 
crescent  with  a  number  of  angular  pro-  | 
jections,  and  a  circular  segment  of  metal  l 
with  corresponding  projections,  the  whole  | 
of  the  globe  or  receiver  will  be  filled  with  j 
a  magnificent  light,  and  columns  of  fire  , 
will  dart,  in  imitation  of  the  Aurora 
JiorcaliSj  from  the  projections  of  one 
plate  to  those  of  the  other.  When  the  | 
electric  spark  produced  by  BumkorfTs  ' 
induction  apparatus  passes  through  a  ' 
glass  globe  containing  rarefied  air  from  j 
one  brass  b.all  to  another,  electric  glows, 
as  they  are  c.allcd,  arc  seen  round  the  two 
balls ;  the  light  round  the  negative  ball  ! 
and  rod  being  violet,  and  that  round  the  j 
positive  ball  a  fiery  red.  In  a  good  vacu-  ' 
um,  3Ir.  Gassiot  observed  half  the  ueyn-  \ 
five  ball  suiTOunded  by  a  brilliant  blue  , 
flame,  while  a  line  of  brillumt  red  light  | 
escaped  from  the  jyositice  ball,  the  space  ! 
between  these  two  lights  being  perfectly  , 
dark.  M.  Quet,  in  making  this  e.xpen- 
inent  in  a  vacuum  containing  the  vapor  of  j 
alcohol  or  oil  of  turpentine,  discovered  , 
th.at  the  light  which  issued  from  the  two  | 
b.alls  consisted  of  a  succession  of  brilliant  i 
strata  separated  by  d.ark  spaces,  a  phe-  j 
nomenon  ascribed  by  Mr.  Grove  to  inter- 1 
fcrence.  When  a  magnet  is  held  up  out- 1 


side  the  globe,  and  moved  about,  the 
strata  of  light  are  acted  upon  by  it  as  if 
they  were  movable  conductors  —  a  re¬ 
markable  fact,  which  has  been  established 
by  Mr.  Grove  and  ^I.  Plucker  of  Bonn. 

So  recently  as  the  thirteenth  December, 
1858,  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject 
has  been  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Science-s  by  MM.  Quet  and  Seguin.  If  a 
Leyden  jar,  feebly  charged,  is  discharged 
through  a  cylindrical  tube  of  Giesler,  they 
fbuud  th.at  the  stream  of  brilliant  light 
which  it  formed  w.as stratified  throughout 
its  M'hole  length.  When  the  first  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  jar  was  strong,  there  w.as 
no  stratification  ;  but  when  two  or  three 
more  feeble  ones  were  subsequently  made, 
the  stratification  took  place.  M  hen  the 
electric.al  current  of  an  inductive  machine 
passes  through  a  cylindrical  tube  of  Gies¬ 
ler,  by  connecting  the  two  ends  of  its 
wires  with  the  electrodes  of  the  tube,  (the 
points  between  which  the  current  jiasses,) 
stratified  light  is  immediately  obtained. 
If  we  now  grasp  the  tube  with  two 
fingers,  or  surround  it  with  a  sheet  of  tin 
communicating  with  the  ground,  the  bril¬ 
liant  strata  separate  from  one  another  in 
front  of  the  conductor  on  the  side  of  the 
positive  pole,  and  there  is  fonned  on  the 
side  of  the  conductor  a  wide  obscure 
stratum.* 

2.  A  most  important  application  of 
electricity  has  been  made  in  the  jirotec- 
tion  of  buildings  from  lightning  by  means 
of  pointed  metallic  conductors,  raised 
.above  the  most  elevated  parts  of  them, 
and  cpmmunic.atiug  with  the  ground. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  this  jiractice 
was  an  ancient  one.  When  Prometheus 
stole  fire  from  heaven,  he  is  said  to  have 
perpetrated  the  theft  by  brinyiny  it  do'irn 
at  the  end  of  a  fertda  or  rod.  According 
to  Columella,  Tarchus  protected  his  house 
from  lightning  by  sarronndiny  it  with 
white  vines;  and  it  seems  very. prob.ablc 
th.at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  jiro- 
tected  by  the  very  sharp  yolden  or  yilt 
spikes  that  rose  from  its  roof,  u  hich  M'as 
covered  with  plates  of  gold.f 

The  numerous  .accidents  which  have 
happened  to  churches  with  towers  and 
spires,  and  .all  elevated  buildings,  place 
beyond  a  doubt  the  pro2*riety  of  protect- 

*  Compies  Rendus,  etc.,  Dec.  1 3,  1 858,  tom.  xlvii. 
p.  904. 

+  See  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct  1844,  vol.  Ixxx. 
p.  53. 
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ing  them  with  conductors.  In  powder 
magazines,  and  store-houses  containing 
combustible  materhils,  they  are  urgently 
required ;  and  we  are  hapf>y  to  say,  that 
to  ships,  both  of  the  royal  and  the  tner- 
cantile  navy,  the  be.autiful  invention  of 
Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  who  makes  the 
eondiictors  an  integral  part  of  the  masts 
and  hull.  Is  .almost  universally  ap|>lied,  and 
has  saved  to  the  nation  much  i)roperty, 
and  to  society  many  valuable  liv(‘S. 

3.  d'he  a]>plication  of  eleotrieity  to  the 
electric  telegraph  is  doubtless  of  peculiar  I 
value,  and  j)romises  to  contribute  more  I 
than  any  other  invention  to  iiromote  the  I 
best  interest  of  humanity  and  civilization,  j 
What  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  : 
what  may  be  expected  in  the  future,  from  , 
this  great  invention,  has  been  fully  tre.ateil 
of  in  our  articles  on  the  Electric  *  and  I 
on  tlie  Atlantic  Telegraphs.f 

4.  To  various  mechanical  .and  scientific  ; 
.arts  electricity  has  richly  contributed.  In  ^ 
the  electrotvjK*  or  the  electroplating  of! 
metals,  in  winch  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  | 
iu  solution,  is  deposited  by  voltaic  elec  | 
tricity  on  nickel,  or  other  metals,  and  on  j 
metallized  wood,  or  any  other  substance  i 
on  which  plumbago  can  be  rubbed,  the  | 
most  magnificent  articles  of  utility  or  of 
luxury  have  been  ])roduced.  The  same  i 
art  has  enabled  3Ir.  Paul  Pretsch  to  ob- 1 
tain  copper-jdates  from  jdiotographs,  and  j 
from  drawings  of  every  kiml.J  Nor  has  j 
electricity  been  less  liberal  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  and  to  practic.al  astronomy.  Its  j 
application  to  weaving  by  31.  Ilonelli,  is, 
as  31.  Do  La  Rive  remarks,  “a  great  I 
and  a  beautiful  invention.’’  “  Although  j 
the  electric  loom,”  he  continues,  ”  at  the 
point  to  which  its  inventor  has  brought 
It,  can  not  advantageously  replace,  in  all 
its  relations,  the  Jacquard  system,  it  is 
not  the  less  an  eminently  useful  application 
of  electricity,  the  characteristic  properties 
of  which  here  find  tlieir  employment ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  progressive 
improvements  m  the  arrangement  and 
details  of  the  apparatus,  will  end  by  giv¬ 
ing  to  it  a  marked  superiority  over  the 
loom  at  present  employed.” 

In  the  metallurgic  process  of  separating 
iron  from  the  dross  or  shag  which  accom¬ 
panies  it,  electro-magnetism  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed.  “We  are  indebted 

*  See  vol.  xxii.  p.  64.5. 

+  See  vol.  xxix.  p.  519. 

;  See  voL  xxix.  p.  208. 


to  31.  Froment,”  says  31.  Do  La  Rive, 
“  for  an  electro-sorting  apparatus,  which, 
by  its  proportions,  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  acts,  and  the  quantity  of  material 
upon  which  it  is  able  to  operate,  assumes 
the  r.ank  of  an  indu.strial  machine.”  The 
iron  ore,  reduced  and  pulverized,  is  spre.ad 
continually  on  one  of  the  extremities  of  a 
revolving  cloth,  drawn  under  a  vertical 
wheel,  Avith  eighteen  electro-magnets  on 
its  circumference.  The  lowest  electro¬ 
magnet  only  receives  the  current,  and 
being  in  the  m.agnetic  st.ate,  it  attr.acts 
the  iron  particles  in  the  ore ;  and,  after 
passing  on  a  little  farther,  it  is  demag¬ 
netized,  and  drops  upon  an  inclined  plane 
the  adhering  iron.  The  following  electro¬ 
magnet  does  the  same,  .and  thus  the  pure 
iron  is  eventually  separated  from  itsdros.s. 

Electro-magnetism  has  .also  been  ap¬ 
plied  by  31.  Nickles  to  effect  the  adhe¬ 
sion  of  locomotives  to  the  rails ;  and  31. 
Achard  h.a.s  employed  it  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  electric  break,  for  putting  iti 
action  all  the  breaks  of  a  train  when  the 
engine-driver  desires  to  .stop  it. 

In  astronomy  and  horology,  electro¬ 
magnetism  has  found  v.aluable  applica¬ 
tions.  3Iessrs.  Bond,  of  the  United 
States  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  have 
employed  it  in  recording  observations 
instantaneously  on  paper  many  hundred 
miles  oft'  if  ueccs.sary.  3Ir.  Airy  has  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  various  important  purjioses  m 
the  Greenwich  Observatory,  but  speci.ally 
to  the  determination  of  the  difference 
of  longitude  betAvecn  places  remote  from 
e.'ich  other. 

3Ies.srs.  3Vheatstonc,  Bain,  and  Steiidiil 
were  almost  simultaneously  occupied  Avith 
the  curious  problem  of  multiplying  by 
electro-magnetism  the  indications  of  a 
single  clock  ;  that  is,  transporting  to  .any 
number  of  counting  apparatuses,  or  sham 
clock.s,  the  indications  of  a  type  clock. 
In  this  Avay  all  the  clocks  of  a  city  or  of 
an  establishment  may  bo  made  to  move 
in  coincidence,  a  jirocess  finely  effected 
j  by  31.  Froment. 

Electro-magnetism  has  also  been  made 
the  motive  poAver  in  clocks — a  substitute 
I  for  weights  and  springs.  3Ir.  Bain,  of 
Edinburgh,  Avas  the  first  person  Avho,  by 
the  action  of  two  real  magnets  on  a  Jielix 
traversed  by  a  current,  maintained  the 
motion  of  a  pendulum  —  .an  invention 
greatly  improved  by  31.  Froment. 
j  Electro-magnetic  instruments,  called 
1  Chronoscopes,  for  measuring  short  inter- 
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v.ils  of  time,  and  estimating  the  velocity 
of  projectiles,  were  first  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wlieatstone,  and  have  been  constructed 
by  MM.  Pouillet,  Breguet,  Siemens,  and 
Henry. 

The  principle  of  electric  bells  used  at 
r.iilway  stations  has  been  applied  by  ]M. 
Mirand,  in  place  of  ordinary  bells,  in 
houses  and  hotels ;  and  these  bells  not 
only  ring,  but  convey  orders  to  the  serv¬ 
ants  or  waiters. 

The  enormous  power  of  electro-mag¬ 
nets  has  led  philosophers  to  suppose  that 
they*might  be  usefully  employed  as  the 
first  movers  of  machinery ;  and  various 
most  ingenious  contrivances,  well  <le- 
cribed  by  M.  De  La  Kive,  have  been  in¬ 
vented  for  this  purpose.  The  late  Mr. 
Sturgeon  jmmped  w’ater  with  an  elcctro- 
imagnetic  power.  M.  Jacobi  employed  the 
electro-magnetic  power  to  impel  a  boat  on 
the  Xeva  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1848,  we 
sailed  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour  in  a 
boat  thus  impelled,  and  constructed  by 
Mr.  Dillwyn  ;  and  Mr.  Davidson,  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  used  the  same  j)ower  in  driving  a 
turning-lathe.  It  appears,  hoM'ever,  from 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Joule  and  others, 
thiit,  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  the  power  obtained  from  magnet¬ 
ism  must  cost  twenty-five  times  as  much 
as  that  from  steam. 

5.  The  application  of  electiicity  to  the 
art  of  healing  has  been  admirably  treated  . 
by  M.  De  La  Kive  in  a  long  chapter,  full  | 
of  the  most  important  information,  and 


deserving  the  8|>ecial  study  of  medical 
practitioners.  He  describes  the  apparatus 
employed,  an.ilyzes  the  direct  and  indirect 
therai)eutic  or  healing  effects  which  elec¬ 
tricity  produces,  and  examines  the  partic¬ 
ular  cases  to  which  the  art  is  applicable. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the 
more  popular  branches  of  elecricity,  in  so 
far  as  they  may  be  understood  w’ithout 
the  use  of  diagrams.  If  the  reader  has,  to 
any  extent,  followed  us  in  our  attempt  to 
instruct  him,  he  will  have  acquired  much 
useful  knowledge,  and  can  not  fail  to 
recognize  that  marvelous  wisdom  which 
has  turned  to  so  many  human  purposes  so 
subtle  and  mysterious  a  power  as  the 
electiic  fluid.  Nor  will  he  fail  to  admire 
the  industry  and  genius  by  which  its 
laws  have  been  established,  and  its  aj)pli- 
cations  ascertained,  and  to  seek  for  more 
precise  and  more  ample  information  on 
any  of  the  subjects  which  have  specially 
interested  him. 

In  such  a  study  he  will  find  the  work  of 
M.  De  La  Kive  the  best  of  guides  —  a 
truly  philosophieal  and  practical  tre.atise, 
written  by  one  who  has  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  science  by  his  own 
inventions  and  discoveries ;  who  has 
searched  with  patience  every  available 
source  of  information  ;  who  possesses  the 
rare  power  of  persjucuous  and  popular 
exposition  ;  and  who  has  endeavored  to 
do  justice  to  the  various  j)hilosophers 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  in- 
(juiries. 


Origin  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament.  —  As  arts,  commerce,  and 
trade  began  to  take  root  and  flourish,  it 
became  necessary  to  summon  some  of  the 
members  of  the  independent  communities, 
that  had  grown  up  in  cities  and  boroughs, 
to  the  Great  Council,  not  as  barons,  but 
as  citizens  and  burgesses.  For  similar 
reasons,  the  freeholders,  or  those  who  had 
emancijiated  themselves  from  vassalage 
and  had  acquired  absolute  property  in  the 
soil,  had  to  bo  represented  by  knights 
of  the  shire,  elected  from  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  to  enable  the  king  to  collect 
revenue  from  their  rich  brethren.  The 
exact  date  at  which  our  Constitution  took 
this  shape  is  the  subject  of  much  doubt ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  reign  of  | 
Henry  III.,  (1266,)  Simon  de  Moutfort, 


Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  king’s  minister, 
issued  writs  directing  the  election  of  two 
knights  for  every  county,  two  citizens  for 
every  city,  and  two  burgesses  for  every 
borough,  to  serve  in  the  Grand  Council 
of  the  Kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
HI.,  the  laws  were  declared  to  be  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  “  commonalty,” 
which,  by  a  royal  charter,  is  then  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  an  “  estate  of  the  realm  and 
subsequently,  by  a  statute  passed  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  same 
monarch,  it  was  declared  “  that  no  taleage 
or  aid  shall  be  taken  without  the  good-will 
and  consent  of  the  archbishops,  earls, 
barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and  other 
freemen  of  the  land.”  —  “J/bw  tee  arc 
Governed.'' 
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From  Bentlej's  Mtsoelltnj. 

BREAKING  THE  ICE. 

A  MODEST  CONFESSION.  AFTER  THE  STYLE  OF  AN  AMERICAN  POET. 

BV  GEORCE  MOORE. 


It  was  going  out  a  walking, 

Out  a  walking  with  my  mother, 

That  first  took  me  into  courting, 

And  for  me  a  hu.shand  got  ; 

Now,  hud  1  gone  out  a  walking 
With  my  father,  or  my  brother. 

There  woidd  have  been  no  flirtation. 
And  I  should  have  married  not : 

At  that  season  married  not. 

For,  you  see,  ’twas  thus  it  happened : 
Wc,  that  is,  I  ami  my  mother. 

Being  weary,  warm,  and  thirsty. 

Went  into  a  pastry-cook’s; 

There  wc  sat,  with  others,  gazing 
Furtively  at  one  another. 

With  a  “  Who-are-you  ?”  expression — 
Very  speculative  looks : 

V ery  grave  and  ghostly  looks. 

So  we  sat,  in  solemn  silence. 

Having  ordered  two  pine-ices. 

Which  wc  scraped  with  great  precision. 
And  a  modest  mincing  air ; 

And  we  took  two  wedgy  slices 
Of  tliat  primrose-tinted  pound-cake, 
Which  the  little  children  covet. 

And  is  always  lying  there : 
Temptingly  inviting  there. 

W ell,  as  I  my  ice  was  scraping 
With  a  spoon,  in  dainty  dalliance. 

And  my  mother  closed  her  eyelids, 

(For  the  cold  her  teeth  had  bitten,) 
Suddenly  I  saw  reflected 
By  a  mirror’s  silver  radiance, 

Some  one’s  gaze  upon  mo  settled — 
That  of  one  immensely  smitten : 

One  unquestionably  smitten. 


Yes,  I  I'new  he  was  a  lover. 

And  no  foolish  imitation, 

For  his  manner  was  respectful. 

And  his  homage  was  profound  ; 

And  the  Bath  bun  he  was  eating. 

Lost  in  fervent  admiration. 

With  poetic  resignation, 

lie  let  fall  upon  the  ground  : 

Down  upon  the  gritty  ground. 

That  his  little  dog  devoured — 

A  dear,  clever,  loving  creature. 

With  two  beady  eyes  that  glistened 
Through  long  soft  and  silky  hair ; 

And  his  m.aster,  smiling  on  him. 

Showed  to  me,  in  every  feature, 

Qtialities  so  sweet  to  woman, 

Gentleness  and  kindness  rare  : 

Qualities  extremely  rare. 

Then  I  somehow  let  my  cake  fall. 

Trying  all  in  vain  to  catch  it ; 

And  the  spoon  too  followed  after 
Down  upon  the  dusty  floor. 

At  the  morsel  rushed  the  poodle. 

Eagerly  at  once  to  snatch  it. 

But  his  master  said,  “  Come  here,  sir !” 
That  he  said,  and  nothing  more : 

To  the  poodle  nothing  more. 

Then  atlvancing  most  politely. 

And  with  charming  sclf-pos.session. 

With  one  hand  he  took  his  hat  off. 

And  the  other  raised  the  spoon ; 

Then,  with  a  devout  expression. 

And  a  bow  that  spoke  his  feelings. 

He  to  me  another  banded. 

Which  the  shopmaid  brought  him  soon : 
B’or  a  shopmaid,  very  soon. 


Young  he  was,  and  slim  of  figure. 
With  his  garments  loosely  fitting ; 
And  a  chain  of  gold,  suspended 
On  his  vest,  held  trinkets  rare; 
And  a  collar,  stiff  and  tiny. 

Fixed  his  head,  as  he  was  sitting. 

So  that  he,  to  turn  towards  me, 

W as  obliged  to  turn  his  chair : 
That  was  why  he  moved  his  chair. 


AH  the  while  this  was  transpiring, 
(Moments  .sometimes  are  as  ages,) 
Many  eyes  on  me  were  resting 
With  a  most  unpleasant  stare; 
And  my  mother,  who,  of  late  years, 
One  thing  at  a  time  engages. 

On  the  pinc-ice,  most  intently. 

Still  bestowed  her  tender  care : 
Patient  and  exclusive  care. 
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Then  the  little  dog  advancing,  , 

With  intelligence  surprising, 

Came  to  me,  all  uninvited. 

And  a  begging  posture  took  ; 

So  his  flossy  hea4  I  patted, 

Much  timidity  disguising, 

When  a  card  into  my  hand  he 

Placed  with  quite  a  knowing  look  ; 
Placed  with  quite  a  Christian  look. 

Then  he  ran  away  delighted. 

While  his  tail  wagged  without  measure. 
And  his  master  seemed  regarding 
Some  lone  dy  that  crawled  above ; 


Then  upon  the  card  so  glossy 
W ords  I  read  witli  secret  pleasure. 

For  It  bore  this  superscription : 

“To  the  lady  I  e^uld  love  : 

To  the  lady  I  could  love.” 

This  was  how  the  ice  was  broken. 

And  commenced  my  woman’s  mission  ;  ] 
And  that  card  I  slyly  treasure 
In  a  perfumed  box  of  gold. 

And  the  messenger  that  boro  it 
Dozes  on  a  velvet  cushion, 

Jealous  of  a  lovely  baby. 

My  sweet  Constance,  one  year  old  : 
Our  sweet  Constance,  one  year  old. 


From  Fraser'i  Magaxtne. 


CONCERNING  TWO  BLISTERS  OF  HUMANITY. 

BEING  THOUGHTS  ON  PETTY  MALIGNITY  AND  PETTY  TRICKERY. 


It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  reader, 
of  ordinary  power  of  imagination,  w'ould 
guess  the  particular  surface  on  which  the 
paper  is  spread  whereon  I  am  at  the 
present  moment  writing.  Such  is  the 
reflection  which  flows  naturally  from  my 
pencil’s  point  as  it  begins  to  darken  this 

f)age.  I  am  seated  on  a  manger,  in  a  very 
ight  and  snug  stable,  and  my  paper 
is  spread  upon  a  horse’s  face,  occupying 
the  flat  part  between  the  eyes.  You 
would  not  think,  unless  you  tried,  what 
an  extensive  superficies  may  there  be 
found.  If  you  put  a  thin  book  next  the 
horse’s  skin,  you  will  write  with  the 
greater  facility ;  and  you  will  find,  as  you  ' 
sit  upon  the  edge  of  the  manner,  that  the 
animal’s  head  occupies  a  position  which, 
as  regards  hight  and  slope,  is  sufficiently 
convenient.  Ilis  mouth,  it  may  be  re- 1 
marked,  is  not  far  from  your  knees,  so  | 
that  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to 
attempt  the  operation  with  a  vicious,  bit-  j 
ing  brute,  or  indeed  with  any  horse  of 
whose  temper  you  are  not  well  assured. ' 
But  you,  my  good  Old  Boy,  (for  such  is 
the  quadruped’s  name,)  you  would  not' 


I  bite  your  master.  Too  many  carrots  have 
!  you  received  from  his  h.and  ;  too  many 
i  pieces  of  bread  have  you  licked  up  from 
'  his  extended  palm.  A  thought  has  struck 
me  which  I  wish  to  preserve  in  writ¬ 
ing,  though,  indeed,  at  this  rate  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  I  work  my  way  to  it. 
I  am  waiting  here  for  five  minutes  till  my 
man -servant  shall  return  with  something 
for  which  he  has  been  sent,  and  where¬ 
fore  should  even  five  minutes  be  wa.stod  ? 
Life  is  not  very  long,  and  the  minutes  in 
which  one  can  write  with  ease  are  not 
very  many.  And  perhaps  the  newness  of 
such  a  place  of  writing  may  communicate 
something  of  freshness  to  what  is  traced 
by  a  somewhat  jaded  hand.  You  winced 
a  little.  Old  Boy,  ns  I  disposed  my  book 
and  this  scrap  of  an  old  letter  on  your 
face,  but  now  you  stand  jierfectly  still. 
On  either  side  of  this  page  I  see  a  large 
eye  looking  down  wistfully ;  above  the 
page  a  pair  of  ears  are  cocked  in  quiet 
curiosity,  but  with  no  indication  of  fear. 
Not  that  you  are  deficient  in  spirit,  my 
dumb  friend ;  you  will  do  your  twelve 
miles  an  hour  with  any  steed  within  some 
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miles  of  you  ;  but  a  long  course  of  kimUi 
ness  lias  gentled  you  as  well  as  !Mr. ' 
Uarey  could  have  done,  though  no  more 
than  seven  summers  have  passed  over 
your  head.  Let  us  ever,  kindly  reader, 
look  with  especial  sympathy  and  regard 
at  any  inferior  animal  on  M’hich  the  doom 
of  man  has  fallen,  and  which  must  eat  its 
I'ood,  if  not  in  the  sweat  of  its  brow, 
then  in  that  of  its  sides.  Curious,  that  a 
creature  should  be  called  all  through  life 
to  labor,  for  which  yet  there  remains  no 
rest !  As  for  us  human  beings,  we  can 
understand  and  we  can  bear  with  much 
evil,  and  many  trials  and  sorrows  here, 
because*  we  are  taught  that  all  these  form 
the  discipline  which  shall  prepare  us  for 
another  world — a  world  that  shall  set  this 
right.  l>ut  for  you,  my  poor-fcllow-crea- 
ture,  I  think  with  sorrow  as  I  write  here, 
upon  your  head,  there  remains  no  such 
immortality  as  I'emains  for  me.  What  a 
difference  between  us  !  You  to  your  six¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  years  here,  and  then 
oblivion.  I  to  my  threescoreand-ten, 
and  then  eternity !  Yes,  the  difference 
is  immense  ;  and  it  touches  me  to  think 
of  your  life  aud  mine,  of  your  doom  and 
mine.  I  know  a  house  where,  at  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  when  the  house¬ 
hold  assembles,  among  the  servants  there 
always  walks  in  a  certain  shaggy  little 
dog,  who  listens  with  the  deepest  atten¬ 
tion  and  the  most  solemn  gravity  to  all 
that  is  said,  and  then,  when  prayers  are 
over,  goes  out  again  with  his  friends.  I 
can  not  witness  that  silent  jirocedure 
without  being  much  moved  by  the  sight. 
Ah  !  my  fellow- creature,  t/iis  is  something 
in  which  you  have  no  part  1  Made  by 
the  same  Hand,  breathing  the  same  air, 
sustained  like  us  by  food  and  drink,  you 
are  witnessing  an  act  of  ours  which  relates 
to  interests  that  do  not  concern  yon,  and 
of  which  you  h.ave  no  idea.  And  so, 
here  wo  are — you  standing  at  the  man¬ 
ger,  Old  Boy,  and  I  sitting  upon  it ;  the 
mortal  and  the  immortal,  close  together ; 

Jrour  nose  on  my  knee,  my  paper  on  your 
lead ;  yet  with  something  between  us 
broader  than  the  broad  Atlantic.  As  for 
you,  if  you  suffer  here,  there  is  no  other 
life  to  make  up  for  it.  Yet  it  would  be 
well  if  many  of  those  who  are  your  bet¬ 
ters  in  the  scale  of  creation  fulfilled  their 
Creator’s  purposes  as  well  as  you.  Ho 
gave  you  strength  and  swiftness,  and  you 
use  these  to  many  a  valuable  end  :  not 
many  of  the  superior  race  will  venture  to 


I  say  that  they  turn  the  powei's  God  gave 
I  them  to  account  as  worthy  of  their  nature. 
If  it  come  to  the  question  of  deserving, 
you  deserve  better  than  me.  Forgive 
me,  my  fellow-creature,  if  I  have  some¬ 
times  given  you  an  angry  flick,  when  you 
shied  a  little  at  a  pig  or  a  donkey.  But 
I  know  you  bear  me  no  malice ;  yon  for¬ 
get  the  flicks,  (they  are  not  many,)  and 
you  think  rather  of  the  bread  and  the 
carrots,  of  the  times  I  have  pulled  your 
ears,  and  smoothed  your  neck,  and  patted 
your  nose.  .^Vnd  foriLsmuch  as  this  is  all 
your  life,  I  shall  do  my  very  best  to  make 
it  a  comfortable  one.  llaj>pi»ess,  of 
course,  is  something  which  you  can  never 
know.  Yet,  ray  friend  and  companion 
through  many  weary  miles,  you  shall  have 
a  deep-littered  stall,  and  store  of  com  and 
hay  so  long  as  I  can  give  them ;  and  may 
this  hand  never  write  another  line  if  it 
ever  does  you  willful  injury. 

Into  this  paragrajih  has  my  pencil  of  its 
own  accord  rambled,  though  it  was  taken 
up  to  write  about  something  else.  And 
such  is  the  happiness  of  the  writer  of  es¬ 
says  :  he  may  wander  .about  the  world  of 
thought  .at  his  will.  The  style  of  the  es¬ 
sayist  has  attained  what  may  be  esteemed 
the  perfection  of  freedom,  when  it  permits 
him,  in  writing  upon  any  subject  whatso¬ 
ever,  to  say  whatever  m.ay  occur  to  him 
upon  .any  other  subject.  And  truly  it  is  a 
pleasing  thing  for  one  long  trammeled  by 
the  recpiirements  of  a  rigorous  logic,  and 
fettered  by  thoughts  of  symmetry,  con¬ 
nection,  and  ne.atness  in  the  discussion  of 
his  topic,  to  enter  upon  a  fresh  field  where 
all  these  things  go  for  nothing,  and  to 
write  for  readers  many  of  w’hom  would 
never  notice  such  characteristics  if  they 
were  present,  nor  ever  miss  them  if  they 
wore  absent.  There  is  all  the  difference 
between  plodding  we.arily  along  the  dusty 
highway,  and  rambling  through  green 
fidds,  and  -over  country  stiles,  leisurely, 
saunteringly,  going  no  where  in  particular. 
You  would  not  wish  to  be  always  desul¬ 
tory  .and  rambling,  but  it  is  ple.asant  to  be 
so  now  and  then.  And  there  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  freedom  .about  the  feeling  that  you 
are  producing  .an  entirely  unsyrametrical 
composition.  It  is  fearml  work,  if  you 
have  a  thousand  thoughts  and  sh.ades  of 
thought  about  any  subject,  to  get  them 
all  arranged  in  what  a  logician  would  call 
their  nrojier  phaces.  It  is  like  having  a  dis- 
sectea  puzzle  of  a  thous.and  pieces  given 
you  in  confusion,  and  being  required  to 
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fit  all  the  little  pieces  of  ivory  into  their 
box  a^ain.  By  most  men  this  work  of 
orderly  and  symmetrical  composition  can 
be  done  well  only  by  its  being  done  com¬ 
paratively  slowly.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
folk  the  mind  is  a  machine,  which  may,  in¬ 
deed,  by  putting  on  extra  pressure,  be 
worked  faster  ;  but  the  result  is  the  dete¬ 
rioration  of  the  material  which  it  turns 
off.  It  is  an  extraordinary  gift  of  nature 
and  training,  when  a  man  is  like  Follett, 
who,  after  getting  the  facts  of  an  involved 
and  intricate  case  into  his  mind  only  at 
one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  could 
appear  in  Court  at  nine  a.m.,  and  there 
proceed  to  state  the  case  and  all  his  rea¬ 
sonings  upon  it,  with  the  very  perfection 
of  logical  method,  every  thought  in  its 
proper  place,  and  all  this  at  the  rate  of 
rapid  extempore  spe.aking.  Theditterence 
between  the  rate  of  writing  and  that  of 
speaking,  with  most  men,  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  producing  good  material 
and  bad.  A  great  many  minds  can  turn 
off  a  fair  manufacture  at  the  rate  of  writ¬ 
ing,  which,  w’hen  over-driven  to  keep  pace 
with  spc'aking,  will  bring  forth  very  |x)or 
stuft' indeed.  And  besides  this,  most  peo¬ 
ple  can  not  grasp  a  large  subject  in  all  its 
extent  and  its  bearings,  and  get  their 
thoughts  upon  it  marshaled  and  sorted, 
unless  they  have  at  least  two  or  three 
days  to  do  so.  At  first  all  is  confusion 
and  indefiniteness,  but  gradually  things 
settle  into  order.  Hardly  any  mind,  by 
any  effort,  can  get  them  into  order  quickly. 
If  at  all,  it  is  by  a  tremendous  exertion ; 
whereas  the  mind  has  a  curious  power, 
without  any  perceptible  effort,  of  arrang¬ 
ing  in  order  thoughts  upon  any  subject,  if 
you  give  it  time.  Who  that  has  ever 
written  his  ideas  on  some  involved  point 
but  knows  this?  You  begin  by  getting 
up  information  on  the  subject  about  which 
you  are  to  write.  You  throw  into  the 
mind,  as  it  were,  a  great  heap  of  crude, 
unordered  material.  From  this  book  and 
that  book,  from  this  review  and  that  news¬ 
paper,  you  collect  the  observations  of  men 
who  have  regarded  your  subject  from 
quite  different  points  of  view,  and  for 
quite  different  purposes ;  you  throw  into 
the  mind  cart-load  after  cart-load  of  facts 
and  opinions,  with  a  despairing  wonder 
how  you  will  ever  bo  able  to  get  that 
huge,  contradictory,  vague  mass  into  any 
thing  like  shape  and  order.  And  if,  the 
minute  you  had  all  your  matter  accumu¬ 
lated,  you  were  called  on  to  state  what  you 


’  knew  or  thought  upon  the  subject,  you 
could  not  do  so  for  your  life  in  any  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  You  would  not  know- 
where  to  begin,  or  how  to  go  on  ;  it 
would  be  all  confusion  and  bewilderment. 
Well,  do  not  make  the  slightest  eftbrt. 
What  is  iinjMJSsible  now  will  be  quite  easy 
by  and  by.  The  peas,  which  cost  a 
sovereign  a  pint  at  Christmas,  are  <piite 
I  cheap  in  their  proper  season.  Go  aliout 
other  things  for  three  or  four  days  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  you  will  be  aware 
that  the  machinery  of  your  mind,  volun¬ 
tarily  .and  almost  unconsciously  playing, 
has  sorted  and  arranged  that  mass  of 
matter  which  you  threw  into  it.  Whore 
all  w.as  confusion  and  uncertainty,  all  is 
now  order  and  clearness ;  an<l  you  see 
exactly  where  to  begin,  and  what  to  say 
next,  and  where  and  how  to  leave  oft’. 

The  probability  is,  that  all  this  has  not 
been  done  without  an  eft’ort,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  labor.  But  then,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  labor  having  been  all  at  once, 
it  has  been  very  much  sub(livide<l.  The 
subject  was  simmering  in  your  mind  all 
the  while,  though  you  were  hardly  aware 
of  it.  Time  after  lime,  you  took  a  little 
run  at  it,  and  saw  your  way  a  little  farther 
through  it.  But  this  multitude  of  little 
separate  and  momentary  eft’orts  does  not 
count  for  much  ;  though  in  reality,  if  they 
were  all  put  together,  they  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  found  to  have  amounted  to  as 
much  as  the  jirolonged  exertion  w'hich 
would  at  a  single  heat  have  attained  the 
end.  A  large  result,  attained  by  inmuner- 
able  little  detached  efforts,  seems  as  if  it 
had  been  attained  without  any  eft'ort  at  all. 

Having  worked  through  this  prelimin¬ 
ary  matter,  I  now  come  to  the  subject 
which  was  in  my  mind  when  I  began  to 
write  on  the  horse’s  head.  I  am  not  in 
the  stable  now  ;  for  the  business  which  de¬ 
tained  me  there  is  long  since  disp.atched  : 
and  after  all,  it  is  more  conv’enient  to 
write  at  ones’  study-table.  I  wish  to  say 
something  concerning  certain  evils  which 
press  upon  humanity  ;  and  W’hich  are  to 
the  mind  very  much  what  a  mustard- 
blister  is  to  the  body.  To  the  healthy 
man  or  woman  they  ])robably  do  not  do 
much  serious  harm  ;  but  they  maintain  a 
;  very  constant  irritation.  They  worry  and 
annoy.  It  is  extremely  interesting,  in 
1  reading  the  published  diaries  of  several 
great  and  good  men,  to  find  them  record¬ 
ing  on  how  many  days  they  were  put  out 
i  of  sorts,  vexed  and  irritated,  and  rendered 
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unfit  for  their  work  of  writing,  by  Rome 
•iece  of  petty  malignity  or  j)elty  trickery, 
low  well  one  can  symp.athize  with  that 
good,  ami  great,  and  honeat,  and  amiable 
and  sterling  nuiii.  Dr.  Chalmers,  when  we 
find  him  reconllng  in  his  diary,  when  he 
was  a  cojintry  parish  minister,  how  he 
was  unable  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
with  his  sermon  one  whole  forenoon,  be¬ 
cause  some  tricky  and  over-reaching  farm¬ 
er  in  the  neighborhrod  drove  two  calves 
into  a  fiehl  of  his  glebe,  where  the  great 
man  found  them  in  the  morning  devour- 1 
ing  his  fine  young  clover !  There  was 
something  very  irritating  and  annoying 
in  the  paltry  dishonesty.  And  the  scnsi 
tive  machinery  of  the  good  man’s  mind 
could  not  work  sweetly  when  the  gritty 
grains  of  the  small  vexation  were  fretting  j 
its  polished  surface.  Let  it  be  remarked 
in  jtassing,  that  the  j>eculiar  i>etty  dishon- 1 
esly  of  (Iriving  cattle  into  a  neighboring 
jtr(>prietor’8  field  is  far  from  being  an  un- 
cointnon  one.  And  let  me  inform  such  as  1 
have  sufiered  from  it,  of  a  remedy  against 
it  which  has  never  been  known  to  fiiil.  If 
the  trespassing  animals  be  cows,  wait  till 
the  afternoon  ;  then  h.avo  them  well 
milked,  and  send  them  home.  If  horses, 
let  them  instantly  be  put  in  carts,  and 
sent  off  ten  miles  to  fetch  lime.  A  sud¬ 
den  streiigth  will  thenceforward  invest 
your  fences ;  and  from  having  been  so 
open  that  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  your 
neighboi‘3  could  keeji  their  cattle  from 
straying  into  your  fiebls,  you  will  fiml 
them  all  at  once  become  wholly  imper¬ 
vious. 

Hut,  to  return,  I  maintain  that  these 
continual  blisters,  of  petty  trickery  and 
petty  malignity,  produce  a  very  vexatious 
effect.  You  are  quite  put  about  at  find¬ 
ing  out  one  of  your  servants  in  some 
petty  piece  of  dishonesty  or  dece])tion. 
You  are  decidedly  worried  if  you  happen 
to  be  sitting  in  a  cottage  Avhere  your 
coachman  does  not  know  that  you  are ; 
and  if  you  discern  from  the  wimlow  that  j 
functionary,  who  never  exercises  your  i 
horses  in  your  presence  save  at  a  walk, 
galloping  them  furiously  over  the  hard 
stones  ;  shaking  their  legs,  and  endanger¬ 
ing  their  wind.  It  is  annoying  to  find 
your  haymakers  working  desperately  hard 
and  fast  when  you  ap^>ear  in  the  field,  not 
aware  that  from  amid  a  little  clump  of 
W'ood  yon  had  discerned  them  a  minute 
before  reposing  cjuietly  upon  the  fragrant 
he.ap3,  and  possibly  that  you  had  over¬ 


heard  them  saying  that  they  need  not 
work  very  hard,  as  they  were  working  for 
a  gentleman.  You  w’ould  not  have  been 
I  disjdcased  had  you  found  them  honestly 
'  resting  on  the  sultry  d.ay ;  but  you  are 
annoyed  by  the  small  attempt  to  deceive 
you.  Such  jiieces  of  petty  trickery  jiut 
you  more  out  of  sorts  than  you  would 
like  to  acknowledge ;  and  you  are  like¬ 
wise  ashamed  to  discover  that  you  mind 
so  much  as  you  do,  when  some  good-na¬ 
tured  friend  comes  and  informs  you  how 
Mr.  Snarling  has  been  misrepresenting 
something  you  have  said  or  done  ;  .and 
Miss  Limejuice  has  been  telling  lies  to 
yonr  prejudice.  You  .are  a  clergyman, 
perhaps  ;  and  you  s.aid  in  your  sermon 
last  Sunday  that,  strong  Protestant  as  you 
are,  you  believe  that  many  good  ])eople 
may  be  found  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Well,  ever  since  then.  Miss  Limejuice  has 
not  ceased  to  rush  about  the  parish,  ex- 
cl.aiming  in  ever)’  house  she  entered  :  “  Is 
not  this  awful?  Here,  on  Sund.ay  morn¬ 
ing  the  rector  s.aid  that  we  ought  all  to 
become  Homan  Catholics !  One  comfort 
is,  the  Hishop  is  to  have  him  up  directly. 
I  w.as  always  sure  that  he  w’.as  a  .lesuit  in 
disguise.”  Or,  you  are  a  country  gentle¬ 
man,  and  at  an  election-time  you  told  one 
of  your  tenants  that  such  a  candidate  was 
your  friend,  and  that  you  would  be  happy 
if  he  could  conscientiously  vote  for  him, 
but  that  he  was  to  do  just  w’h.at  he  thought 
right.  Ever  since,  Mr.  Snarling  has  been 
spreading  a  report  th.at  you  went,  drunk, 
into  your  tenant’s  house,  that  you  thrust 
your  fist  in  his  face,  that  you  took  him 
by  the  collar  and  shook  him,  that  you 
told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  vote  for  your 
friend,  you  would  turn  him  out  of  your 
farm,  and  send  his  wife  .and  children  to  the 
work-house.  For  in  such  playful  exaggera¬ 
tions  do  people  in  small  communities  not 
unfrequently  indulge.  Now’,  you  are  vexed 
when  you  hear  of  such  pieces  of  petty  m.a- 
lignity.  They  don’t  do  you  much  harm ;  for 
most  peo]ile  whoseojiinion  you  value,  know 
how’  much  w’cight  to  attach  to  any  state¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Limejuice  and  3Ir.  Snarling ; 
and  if  you  try  to  do  your  duty  day  by  day 
w’here  God  has  put  you,  and  to  live  an 
honest,  Christian  life,  it  will  go  hard  but 
you  will  live  down  such  malicious  vilifica¬ 
tion.  Hut  these  things  worry.  They  act 
as  blisters,  in  short,  without  the  medioinal 
value  of  blisters.  And  little  contemptible 
w’orries  do  a  great  de.al  to  detract  from  the 
enjoyment  of  life.  To  meet  great  mis- 
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fortunes  we  gather  up  our  endurance,  and 
pray  for  divine  support  and  guidance ; 
but  as  for  small  blisters,  the  i/i-sect  cares 
(as  James  Montgomery  called  them)  of 
daily  life,  we  are  very  ready  to  think  that 
they  are  too  little  to  trouble  the  Almighty 
with  them,  or  even  to  call  up  our  fortitude 
to  face  them.  This  is  not  a  sermon  ;  but 
let  it  be  said  that  whosoever  would  learn 
how  rightly  to  meet  the  perpetually-re- ! 
curring  worries  of  w'ork-day  existence,  ! 
should  read  an  admirable  little  treatise  by  | 
Mrs.  Stowe,  the  authoress  of  Unde  Tom's  j 
Cabin,  entitled,  Eartldy  Care  a  I/earetUi/ 
iJiscipline.  The  price  of  the  work  is  one 
penny,  but  it  contains  advice  which  is 
worth  an  uncounted  number  of  pence. 
Nor,  as  I  think,  are  there  to  be  found 
many  more  corroding  and  vexatious  agen¬ 
cies  than  tlu)6e  which  have  been  already 
named.  To  know  that  your  servants,  or 
your  humbler  neighbors,  your  trades-peo- 
ple,  or  your  tenantry,  or  your  scholars, 
are  practicing  upon  you  a  system  of 
j>etty  deception ;  or  to  be  informed  (as 
you  are  <pute  sure  to  be  infonned)  how 
such  and  such  a  mischievous  (or  perhaps  | 
only  thoughtless)  acquaintance  is  jjutting  i 
wonls  into  your  mouth  which  you  never  j 
uttered,  or  abusing  your  wife  and  child¬ 
ren,  or  gloating  over  your  failure  to 
get  into  Parliament,  or  the  lameness  of 
your  horses,  or  the  speech  you  stuck  in 
at  the  recent  public  dinner ;  all  tht«e  j 
things  are  jwjttily  vexatious  to  many 
men.  No  doubt,  over-sensitiveness  is 
abundantly  foolisli.  Some  folk  appear  not 
merely  to  be  thin-skinned,  but  to  have 
been  (morally)  deprived  of  any  skin  at  all ; 
and  such  folk  punish  themselves  severely 
enough  for  their  folly.  They  wince  when 
any  one  comes  near  them.  The  Pope  may 
go  wrong,  but  they  can  not.  It  is  trea¬ 
sonable,  it  is  inexpiable  sin,  to  hint  that,  in 
judgment,  in  taste,  in  conduct,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  deviate  by  a  hair’s-breadth 
from  the  right  line  of  perfection.  Indeeil, 

I  believe  that  no  immorality,  no  crimin-  ! 
ality,  would  excite  such  wrath  in  some 
men,  as  to  tread  iqKin  a  corner  of  their 
self-conceit.  Yet  it  is  curious  how  little 
sympathy  these  over-sensitive  people  have 
for  the  sensitiveness  of  other  people.  Y ou 
wouhl  say  they  fancied  that  the  skin  of 
which  they  have  been  denuded  has  been 
applied  to  thicken  to  riiinoceros  callous- 
ness  the  moral  hide  of  other  men.  They 
speak  their  mind  freely  to  tlieir  .acquaint¬ 
ances  of  their  acquaintances'  belongings. 


They  will  tell  .an  acquaintance  (they  have 
no  friends,  so  I  must  repeat  the  word) 
that  he  made  a  very  absurd  speech,  that 
she  sung  very  badly,  that  the  situation  of 
his  house  (which  he  can  not  leave)  is  abom¬ 
inably  dull,  that  his  wife  is  foolish  and 
devoid  of  .accomplishments,  ih.at  her  hus¬ 
band  is  a  man  of  mediocre  abilities,  that 
her  little  boy  has  red  hair  and  a  squint, 
that  the  potatoes  he  rears  are  abominably 
bad,  that  he  is  getting  unwieldily  stout, 
that  his  riding-horse  has  no  h.air  on  his  t.ail. 
All  these  things,  and  a  hundred  more, 
such  people  say  with  that  mixture  of  dull¬ 
ness  of  perception  and  small  malignity  of 
nature  which  go  to  make  what  is  vulgarly 
called  a  person  who  “  speaks  his  mind.” 
The  right  way  to  meet  such  folk  is  by  an 
instant  reciproc.al  action.  Just  begin  to 
speak  your  mind  to  them,  .and  see  how 
they  look.  Tell  thetn,  with  c.alni  polite¬ 
ness,  that  before  exj»ressing  their  opinion 
so  confidently,  they  should  have  consid¬ 
ered  what  their  opinion  was  worth.  Tell 
I  them  th.at  civility  requires  that  you  should 
'  listen  to  their  opinion,  but  th.at  they  may 
be  assured  that  you  will  act  upon  your 
own.  Tell  them  what  you  think  of  their 
spelling,  their  punctuation,  their  features, 
their  house,  their  carpets,  their  window- 
curtains,  their  general  standing  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  hum.an  race.  I  low  blue  they 
will  look!  They  are  quite  t.aken  .ab.aek 
when  the  same  petty  malignity  and  inso¬ 
lence  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
forye.ars  to  carry  into  their  neighbors’ 
territory  is  suddenly  directed  .ag.ainst  their 
own.  And  you  will  find  that  not  only 
are  they  themselves  skinlessly  sensitive, 
but  that  their  sensitiveness  is  not  bound¬ 
ed  by  their  own  mental  and  corporeal 
being  ;  and  that  it  extends  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  their  horse’s  legs,  to  the  very 
top  of  their  chimney-pots,  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  profession  avhich  was  honored 
by  the  choice  of  their  great-grandfather. 

You  have  observed,  no  doubt,  that  the 
mention  of  over-sensitive  people  acted 
upon  the  writer’s  train  of  thought  as  a 
j).air  of  points  in  the  rails  act  ui)on  a  rail¬ 
way  train.  It  shunted  me  off  the  main 
line ;  and  in  these  remarks  on  people  who 
talk  their  mind,  I  h.avo  been,  so  to  spe.ak, 
running  along  a  siding.  To  go  back  to 
the  point  where  I  left  the  line,  I  observe, 
that  although  it  is  very  foolish  to  mind 
much  about  such  small  matters  as  being  a 
little  cheated  day  by  day,  and  a  good  deal 
misrepresented  now  and  then  by  amiable 
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acquaintances,  still  it  is  the  fact  that  even 
upon  people  of  a  healthful  temperament 
such  things  act  as  moral  blisters,  as  moral 
pebbles  iu  one’s  boots.  The  petty  malig¬ 
nity  which  occasionally  annoys  you  is 
generally  to  be  found  among  your  ac-  j 
quaintances,  and  people  of  the  same 
standing  with  yourself;  while  the  i)etty 
trickery  for  the  most  part  exists  in  the 
case  of  your  inferiors.  I  think  one  always 
feels  the  better  for  looking  any  small  evil 
of  life  straight  in  the  face.  To  define  a 
thing,  to  fix  its  precise  dimensions,  almost 
invariably  makes  it  look  a  good  deal 
smaller.  Indefniiteness  much  increases 
apparent  size  ;  so  let  us  now  examine  the 
size  and  the  operation  of  these  blisters  of 
humanity. 

As  for  petty  malignity,  my  reader,  have 
you  not  seen  a  great  deal  of  it?  There 
arc  not  many  men  who  appear  to  love 
their  neighbors  as  themselves.  No  one 
enjoys  a  misfortune  or  disappointment 
which  befalls  himself ;  but  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  the  smart  Frenchman’s  say¬ 
ing,  that  there  is  something  not  entirely 
disagreeable  to  us  in  the  inisforltines  of 
even  our  very  best  friends.  The  malig¬ 
nity,  indeed,  is  petty.  It  is  only  in  small 
matters.  Atid  it  is  rather  in  feeling  than 
in  action.  Even  that  sour  Miss  Liincjuice, 
though  she  would  be  very  glad  if  your 
horse  fell  lame  or  your  carriage  upset, 
would  not  see  you  drowning  witliont 
doing  her  very  best  to  sjive  yon.  Ah ! 
jioor  thing!  she  is  not  so  bad,  after  all.  I 
This  has  been  to  her  but  a  bitter  worhl  ; 
and  no  wonder  if  she  is,  on  the  surface,  a 
little  embittered  by  it.  I>ut  when  you 
get  liiirly  through  the  surface  of  her  na¬ 
ture,  as  real  misfortunes  and  trials  <lo, 
there  is  kindliness  about  that  withered 
heart  yet.  She  would  laugh  at  you  if  you 
broke  down  in  your  speech  on  the  hus¬ 
tings  ;  but  she  would  throw  herself  in  the 
path  of  a  jiair  of  furious  runaway  horses, 
to  save  a  little  child  from  their  trampling 
feet.  I  do  not  believe  that  among  ordi¬ 
nary  peojde,  even  in  a  gossiping  little 
country-town,  there  is  much  real  and 
serious  malice  in  this  world.  I  cling  to 
that  belief;  for  if  many  men  were  truly 
as  mischievous  as  you  would  sometimes 
think  when  you  hear  them  talk,  one 
might  turn  misanthrope  and  hermit  at 
once.  There  is  hardly  a  jierson  you  know 
who  would  do  you  any  material  injury ; 
not  one  who  would  cut  down  your  roses, 
or  splash  your  entrance-gate  with  mud ; 


not  one  who  would  not  gladly  do  you  a 
kind  turn  if  it  lay  within  his  power.  Yet 
there  are  a  good  many  who  would  with 
satisfaction  repeat  any  story  which  might 
be  a  little  to  your  disadvantage ;  which 
might  lend  to  prove  that  you  are  rather 
silly,  rather  conceited,  rather  ill-informed. 
You  have  various  friends  who  would  not 
object  to  show'  up  any  ridiculous  mistake 
you  might  happen  to  make ;  who  would 
never  forget  the  occasion  on  which  it  a|)- 
peared  that  you  had  never  heard  of  the 
I  iSjjectator  or  Sir  lioger  de  Coverley,  or 
that  you  thought  that  ^Mary  of 

Scots  was  the  mother  of  George  III.  You 
have  various  friends  who  would  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  the  day  on  which  the 
rector  rebuked  you  for  talking  in  church  ; 
or  on  which  your  partner  and  yourself  fell 
flat  on  the  floor  of  the  b.all-room  at  the 
county  town  of  Oatmealshire,  in  the  midst 
,  of  a  galop.  You  have  various  good-na- 
I  tured  friends  to  whom  it  would  be  a  pos- 
itive  enjoyment  to  come  and  tell  you  w  hat 

'  a  very  unfavorable  ojVmion  Mr.  A - 

!  and  Airs.  B - and  Aliss  C - had  been 

expressing  of  your  talents,  character,  and 
general  conduct.  How  true  was  the  re¬ 
mark  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  any  man  to  take 
pains  to  learn  any  thing  bad  that  h.as  been 
said  about  him,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite 
sure  to  be  told  him  by  some  good-natured 
friend  or  other !  You  have  various  ac- 
(piaint.ances  who  w’ll  be  very  much  grati- 
lie‘<l  when  a  rainy  day  spoils  the  pic  nic  to 
which  you  have  invited  a  large  ])ai  ty  ;  and 
who  will  be  perfectly  enraptured,  if  you 
have  hired  a  steamboat  for  the  occasion, 
ami  if  the  day  jtroves  so  stormy  that 
I  every  soul  on  board  is  deadly  sick.  And, 

■  indeed,  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  in 
1  our  uncertain  climate,  where  so  many 
j  festal  days  are  m.arred  as  to  their  en- 
I  joyment,  by  drenching  showers,  there  is 
I  compensation  for  the  sufterings  of  the 
'  jKSJple  who  are  ducketl,  in  the  enjoyment 
I  which  that  fact  .aflbrds  to  very  many  of 
I  their  friends.  By  taking  a  larger  view  of 
j  things,  you  disco vei'  that  there  is  good  in 
j  every  thing.  Yoit  were  Senior  Wrang- 
j  ler,  you  just  miss  being  made  a  Bishop  at 
j  forty-two.  No  douht  that  was  a  great 
I  disappointment  to  yourself;  but  think 
what  a  joy  it  was  to  some  scor(*s  of  fellows 
whom  you  beat  at  College,  and  who  hate 
'  you  accordingly.  Some  months  ago  a 
i  proprietor  in  this  country  was  raised  to 
i  the  peerage.  His  tenantry  were  enter- 
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tjuned  at  a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  the  ]  you  pr®w^>  which  by  those  around  you  is 
event.  The  dinner  was  held  in  a  large  |  perfectly  well  remembered.  And  while 
canvas  pavilion.  The  day  came.  It  was  it  is  true  that  even  people  of  a  tolerably 
fearfully  stormy,  and  torrents  of  rain  fell,  j  benevolent  nature  do  not  really  feel  any 
A  perfect  shower-bath  was  the  portion  of  j  great  regret  at  .any  mortification  or  disa|)- 
many  of  the  guests ;  and  finally  the  can-  jiointment  wliich  befalls  a  wealthy  and 
vas  walla  and  roof  broke  loose,  smashed  1  pretentious  neighlmr,  it  is  also  certain 
the  crockery,  and  whelmed  the  fe.ast  in  th.at  a  greater  number  of  folk  do  actually 
fearful  ruin.  During  the  nine  days  which  j  gloat  over  any  event  which  humbles  the 
followed,  the  first  remark  made  by  every  i  we.althy  and  pretentious  man.  You  find 
one  you  met  w.as :  “  What  a  sad  pity  j  them,  with  a  malignant  look,  putting  the 
about  the  storm  sjioiling  the  dinner  at  I  case  on  a  benevolent  footing.  ‘,  This 
Stuckup  Place!”  And  the  countenance  ;  taking-down  will  do  him  a  great  deal  of 
of  every  one  who  thus  expressed  his  sor-  good :  he  Avill  be  much  the  wiser  and  bet- 
row  was  radiant  w’ith  joy !  And  quite  ter  for  it.”  It  is  not  uncharitable  to  be- 
natural  too.  They  would  have  felt  real  lieve,  that  in  many  cases  in  wdiich  such 
regret  had  the  new  peer  been  drowned  sentiments  are  e.xpressed,  the  true  feeling 
or  shot ;  but  the  petty  malignity  w  hich  of  the  speaker  is  rather  one  of  satisfaction 
dw'eils  in  the  hum.an  bosom  made  them  at  the  pain  which  the  dis;ippointment  cer- 
rejoice  at  the  small  but  irritating  mistbr-  tainly  gives,  tlian  of  satisfaction  at  the 
tune  which  had  befallen.  Shall  I  confess  j  beneficial  discijdino  which  may  possibly 
it,  mea  culpa^  mea  mujrhna  cu7pa,  I  re-  j  result  from  it.  The  thing  ttaid  amounts 
joiced  in  common  with  all  my  fellow- 1  to  this :  “  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Uichman 
creatures !  I  was  ashamed  of  the  feeling.  ,  h.as  got  a  taking-down,  because  the  taking- 
I  wished  to  ignore  it  and  extinguish  it ;  1  down,  though  jtainful  at  the  time,  is  in  fact 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  there,  a  blessing.”  The  thing  frit  amounts  to 
And  if  Lord  New’man  was  a  person  of  en- !  this :  ‘‘  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  llichman  has  got 
larged  and  philosophic  mind,  he  would  j  ataking-<lown,  because  I  know  it  will  make 
have  rejoiced  that  a  small  evil,  which  him  very  miserable.”  Everyone  who  reads 
merely  mortified  himself  and  gave  bad  ]  this  page  knows  that  this  is  so.  Ah  !  my 
colds  to  his  tenantry,  aftbrded  sensible  i  malicious  acquaintances,  if  you  know’  that 
pleasure  to  several  thousands  of  his  fellow- !  the  sentiment  you  entertain  is  one  that 
men.  Yes,  my  reader;  it  is  well  that  a  I  w’ould  provoke  universal  execration  if  it 
certain  measure  of  small  malice  is  in-  i  were  e.xpressed,  does  not  tltat  show'  that 
grained  in  our  fiillen  nature.  For  thus |  you  ought  not  to  entertain  it? 
some  pleasure  comes  out  of  almost  all )  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
pain ;  some  good  from  almost  all  evil. !  is  much  real  malignity  among  ordinary 
Your  little  troubles  vex  you,  but  they  |  men  and  W’omen.  It  is  only  at  the  petty 
gratify  your  friends.  Your  horse  comes  misfortunes  of  men’s  friends  that  they 
down  and  smashes  his  knees.  Xo  doubt,  [  ever  feel  this  unamiable  satisfaction, 
to  you  and  vour  groom  it  is  un mingled  i  When  great  stuTow’  befalls  a  friend,  all 
bitterness,  but  every  man  w  ithin  several  this  unworthy  feeling  goes  ;  and  the  heart 
miles,  w’hose  horse’s  knees  have  already  is  filled  Avith  true  sympathy  and  kindness, 
been  smiished,  hails  the  event  as  a  real  j  A  in.an  must  be  A’ery  bad  indeed,  if  this  is 
blessing  to  himself.  You  signally  fail  of  j  not  the  case.  It  strikes  me  as  something 
getting  into  Parliament,  though  you  j  fiend-like  rather  than  human,  Byron's 
stood  for  a  county  in  Avhich  you  fimeied  ■  savage  exulfcition  over  the  melancholy 
tliat  your  oAvn  influence  and  that  of  your  j  end  of  the  great  and  amiable  Sir  Samuel 
connections  was  all-j)owerful.  Xo  doubt,  i  Itomilly.  Uomilly  had  giA'cn  him  offense 
you  are  sadly  mortified.  Xo  doubt  you  by  acting  as  legal  adviser  to  some  whom 
do  not  look  like  yourself  for  several  I  Byron  regarded  as  his  enemies.  But  it 
weeks.  But  Avhat  chuckles  of  joy  per-  j  Avas  babA'ish  to  cherish  enmity  for  such  a 
va«le  the  hearts  and  faces  of  five  hundred  cause  as  that ;  and  it  w.as  dial>olic.al  to  re¬ 
fellows  who  have  no  ch.ance  of  getting  '  juice  at  the  sad  close  of  tluit  life  of  tiseful- 
into  the  House  themseh’es,  and  who  di.s- !  ness  and  honor.  It  w’asnot  good  in  James 
like  you  for  your  huge  fortune,  your  Watt,  Avriting  in  old  age  an  acexAunt  of 
grand  house,  your  countless  thorough-  one  of  his  many  great  inventions,  to  name 
breds,  your  insufferable  dignity,  and  your  very  bitterly  a  man  Avho  had  pirated  it ; 
general  forgetfulness  of  the  place  where  and  to  add,  with  a  vengeful  chuckle,  that 
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tho  i)oor  n)an  was  “  afterwards  hanged.” 
Ko  private  ground  of  oftense  should  make 
you  rejoice  that  your  fellow-creature  was 
hanged.  You  may  justifiably  rejoice  in 
such  a  case  only  when  the  man  hanged 
was  a  public  oftender,  and  an  enemy  of  | 
the  race.  Throw  up  your  hat,  if  you  , 
please,  when  Nana  Sahib  stretches  the  j 
hemp  at  last !  That  is  ail  right,  lie  j 
never  did  harm  to  you  individually  ;  but  | 
you  thing  of  Cawnpore  ;  and  it  is  quite  fit  ' 
that  there  should  be  a  bitter,  burning  sat-  I 
isfaction  felt  at  the  condign  punishment  of  { 
one  whose  punishment  eternal  justice  de-  ; 
mauds.  \V  hat  is  the  use  of  the  gallows,  ' 
if  not  for  that  incarnate  demon  ?  1  think  , 

of  the  ]»oor  sailors  who  were  present  at  ' 
the  trial  of  a  blood-thirsty  j»irate  of  the  | 
Cuban  coa.st.  “  1  suppose  ”  said  the  one  ; 
doubtingly  to  the  other,  “  the  devil  will 
get  that  fellow.”  “  I  should  hope  so,”  i 
was  the  unhesitating  reply ;  “  or  what  ' 
would  be  the  use  of  liaving  any  devil !” 

Hut  some  real  mischievous  malice  there 
is,  even  among  people  who  bear  a  credit¬ 
able  character.  1  have  occasionally  heard 
old  ladies  (very  few)  tearing  up  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  friend  with  looks  as  deadly  as 
though  their  weajron  had  been  a  stiletto, 
instead  of  that  less  immediately  fatal  in¬ 
strument  of  offense,  concerning  which  a 
very  high  authority  informs  us,  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  “  set  on  fire  of  hell.”  Ah  ! 
you  poor  girl,  who  danced  three  times 
(they  call  it  nine)  with  31r.  A.  at  the 
Assembly  last  night,  haj»pily  you  do  not 
know  the  venomous  way  in  which  certain 
spiteful  t.abbies  are  pitching  into  you  this 
morning!  And  you,  my  friend,  who 
drove  along  lielvidere  jdace  (the  fashion- 
•able  quarter  of  the  county-town)  yester¬ 
day,  in  your  new  drag  with  the  new'  har¬ 
ness  and  the  pair  of  thorough  breds,  and 
fancied  tl'.at  you  were  charming  every  eye 
and  heart,  if  you  could  but  hear  how  your 
equipage  and  yourself  were  scarifietl  last 
evening,  as  several  of  your  elderly  female 
acquaintances  sipped  together  the  cup 
that  cheers  !  IIow'  they  brought  up  the 
time  that  you  were  flogged  at  tho  public 
school,  and  the  term  you  were  rusticated 
at  Oxford  !  Even  the  occasion  was  not 
forgotten  on  w  hich  your  grandfather  was 
believed,  forty  years  since,  to  have  rather 
done  Mr.  Softly  in  the  matter  of  a  glan- 
dered  steed.  And  the  peculiar  theological 
tenets  of  your  gr.andmother  were  set  forth 
in  a  fashion  that  wotild  have  astounded 
that  good  old  lady.  And  you,  w’ho  are  so 


ha])pily  occupied  in  building  in  that  beau- 
til'ul  woodland  spot  that  graceful  Elizabe¬ 
than  house,  little  you  know  how  bitterly 
some  folk,  dwelling  in  hideous  seedy 
mansions,  sneer  at  you  and  your  gim- 
cracks,  and  your  Gothic  style  in  which 
you  “  go  back  to  barbarbm.”  You,  too, 
my  friend,  lately  made  a  Queen’s  counsel, 
or  a  judge,  or  a  bishop,  if  the  shafts  of 
envy  could  kill  yon,  you  w’ould  not  live 
long.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  how 
detraction  follows  a  man  when  he  first 
attains  to  any  eminent  jdace  in  State  or 
Church  ;  how  keenly  his  qualifications  are 
canvassed  ;  how  loudly  his  unfitness  for 
his  situation  is  })rociaimed ;  and  how, 
wheJi  a  few  months  have  pa8se<l,  every 
body  gets  quite  reconciled  to  the  a{)])oint- 
meiit,  and  accepts  it  as  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  human  affairs.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  the  right  man,  by  enqdiasis,  is  }»ut 
in  the  right  place ;  so  unquestionably  the 
right  man  that  even  envy  is  silenced  :  as 
w  hen  Lord  St.  Leonards  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  when  Mr.  Melvill  was  aje 
jMunted  to  j)reaeh  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  Hut  even  when  men  who  had 
been  |)lucked  at  the  University  were 
made  bishops  or  j)rinces  w  ho  had  never 
I  seen  a  gun  fired  in  anger  field-marslials, 

,  or  briefless  barristers  judges,  although  a 
'  general  outcry  arose  at  the  time,  it  very 
'  s|)eedily  died  away.  When  you  find  a 
man  actually  in  a  place,  you  do  not  weigh 
I  his  claims  to  be  there  so  keenly  as  if  you 
I  were  about  to  aj>point  him  to  it.  If  a  reso- 
,  lute  jtremier  made  Tom  spring  a  chief- 
justice,  I  doubt  not  that  in  six  weeks  the 
I  country  would  be  quite  accustomed  to  the 
j  fact,  and  acce|)t  it  as  part  of  the  order  of 
I  nature.  IIow  else  is  it  that  the  nation  is 
I  content  to  have  blind  and  deaf  generals 
placed  in  high  command,  and  infirm  old 
I  admirals  going  to  sea  who  ought  to  be 
'  going  to  bed  V 

I  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  there  are  men  and 
!  women  w  ho  will,  without  much  investiga- 
I  tion  as  to  its  truth,  rejteat  a  story  to  the 
I  |>rejudice  of  some  man  or  woman  whom 
j  they  know'.  They  are  much  more  critical 
j  in  weighing  the  evidence  in  support  of  a 
;  tale  to  a  frieiul’s  credit  and  advantage.  I 
!  do  not  think  they  would  absolutely  invent 
i  such  a  calumnious  narrative ;  but  they 
will  re|>eat,  if  it  has  been  told  them,  what, 
if  they  do  not  know  it  to  be  false,  they 
’  also  do  not  know  to  bo  true,  and  strongly 
susj>ect  to  be  false. 

1  My  friend,  Mr.  C.,  rector  of  a  parish  in 
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Hampeliire,  has  a  living  of  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  a  year.  Some  mouths  ago  he  bought 
a  horse,  for  which  he  paid  fifty  pounds. 
Soon  after  he  did  so,  I  met  a  certain  ma¬ 
licious  old  woman  who  lived  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood.  “So,”  said  she,  with  a  look 
far  from  benevolent,  “  Mr.  C.  has  gone  and 
paid  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  horse  !  Mon¬ 
strous  extravagance  for  a  man  with  his 
moans  and  with  a  familv.”  “  No,  Miss 
Verjuice,”  I  replied  ;  “  Mr.  C.  did  not  pay 
nearly  the  sum  you  mention  for  his  horse ; 
he  paid  no  more  for  it  than  a  man  of  his 
means  could  aftbrd.”  Miss  Verjuice  was 
not  in  the  least  discomfited  by  the  lailure 
of  her  first  shaft  of  petty  malignity.  She 
had  another  in  her  quiver,  which  she  in¬ 
stantly  discharged.  “Well,”  said  she, 
with  a  face  of  deadly  ferocity,  “  if  JNIr.  C. 
did  not  pay  a  hundred  |)ounds  for  his 
horse,  at  all  ercnts  he  said  he  did!" 
This  was  the  drop  too  much.  I  told  !Miss 
Verjuice,  with  considerable  asperity,  that 
my  friend  was  incapable  of  petty  vaporing 
and  i>etty  falsehood ;  and  in  my  book, 
from  that  day  forward,  there  has  stood  a 
black  cross  ag.ainst  the  individual’s  name. 

Egypt,  it  seems,  is  the  country  where 
malevolence,  in  the  sense  of  pure  envy  of 
people  who  are  better  off,  is  most  pre¬ 
valent  and  is  most  feared.  People  there 
believe  that  the  envious  eye  does  harm  to 
those  on  whom  it  rests.  Thus,  they  are 
afraid  to  possess  fine  houses,  furniture, 
and  hoi*ses,  lest  they  should  excite  envy 
and  bring  misfortune.  And  when  they 
allow  their  children  to  go  out  for  .a  walk, 
they  send  them  dirty  and  ill-dressed,  for 
fear  the  covetous  eye  should  injure 
them; 
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“At  the  bottom  of  this  superstition  is  an  ' 
enormous  prevalence  of  envy  among  the  lower  ! 
Egyptians.  You  sec  it  in  all  their  fictions. 
Half  of  the  stories  told  in  the  coffee-shops  by  | 
the  profession.'!!  story-tellers,  of  which  the  i 
Arahian  Sightn  are  a  specimen,  turn  on  mal-  j 
evolencc.  Malevolence,  not  attributed,  as  it 
would  be  in  European  fiction,  to  some  insult  or  | 
injury  inflicted  by  the  )>erson  who  is  its  object,  j 
but  to  mere  envy ;  envy  of  wealth,  or  of  the  , 
other  means  of  cnioymetit,  honorably  acijuired  ! 
and  liberally  used,”*  I 


A  similar  envy,  no  doubt,  occasionally  j 
exists  iu  this  country ;  but  j)eoi>le  here  i 
are  too  enlightened  to  fancy  that  it  can  j 
do  them  any  harm.  Indeed,  so  far  from  \ 


standing  in  fear  of  exciting  envy  by  their 
display  of  possessions  and  a<lvantages, 
some  people  feel  much  gratified  at  the 
thought  of  the  amount  of  envy  and  malig¬ 
nity  which  they  are  likely  to  excite. 
“  W on’t  old  Hunks  turn  green  with  fury,” 
said  a  friend  to  me,  “the  first  time  I 
drive  up  to  his  door  with  those  horses  ?” 
They  were,  indeed,  beautiful  animals ;  but 
their  projuietor  appeared  to  prize  them 
less  for  the  ideasure  they  afforded  himself, 
than  for  the  mortification  they  wouKl 
inflict  on  certain  of  his  neighbors,  “  Won’t 
Mrs,  Grundy  burat  with  spite  when  she 
sees  this  drawing-room  ?”  w:i.s  the  remark 
of  my  lately-married  cousin,  Henrietta, 
when  she  showed  me  th.at  very  ]tretty 
apartment  for  the  first  time,  “Won’t 
Snooks  be  ferocious,”  said  Mr,  Dryasdust, 
the  book-collector,  “  when  he  hears  that  I 
have  got  this  almost  unique  edition  ?” 
Ah  !  my  fellow-creatures,  we  are  indeed  a 
fallen  race  ! 

Hazlitt  maint.ains  that  the  potty  malig¬ 
nity  of  mortals  finds  its  most  striking  field 
in  the  matter  of  will-making.  He  says : 

“  The  la.st  act  of  our  lives  seldom  belies  the 
former  tenor  of  them  for  stupidity,  caprice,  and 
unmeaning  spite.  All  that  wo  seem  to  think 
of  is  to  inanjige  matters  so  (in  settling  accounts 
with  those  who  are  so  unmannerly  as  to  survive 
US)  as  to  do  as  little  good,  and  plague  and  disap¬ 
point  as  many  people,  as  pos.'^ible.”* 

Every  one  knows  th.at  this  brilliant 
essayist  was  accustomed  to  deal  in  sweep¬ 
ing  assertions ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tnat 
sucit  cases  as  that  which  he  liere  describes 
form  the  exception  to  the  rule.  Hut  it 
must  be  admitted  th.at  most  of  tis  have 
heard  of  wills  at  whose  reading  we  might 
almost  imagine  their  malicious  maker 
fancied  he  might  be  invisibly  present  to 
chuckle  over  the  disajtj>ointment  and 
mortification  which  he  w.as  dealing  even 
from  his  gnive.  C.a8es  are  also  recorded 
in  which  rich  old  bachelors  have  ])layed 
upon  the  ho{>es  of  half  a  dozen  pour  rela¬ 
tions,  by  dro|>ping  hints  to  each  separately 
th.at  he  was  to  bo  the  fortunate  heir  of  all 
their  wealth;  and  then  have  left  their 
fortune  to  an  hospital,  or  have  departed 
from  this  world  intest.ate,  leaving  an  in¬ 
heritance  mainly  of  quarrels,  heart-burn¬ 
ings,  and  Chancery  suits.  How  often  the 
cringing,  tale-bearing  toady,  who  has 
borne  the  ill-humors  of  a  rich  sour  old 


*  ArcLbisbop  Whateley’s  JSacoH,  p.  97. 
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maid  for  thirty  years,  in  the  hope  of  a 
legacy,  is  cut  oft’  with  nineteen  guineas 
for  a  mourning-ring!  You  would  say 
perhaps,  “  Serve  her  right.”  I  dift’er 
from  you.  If  any  one  likes  to  be  toadied, 
he  ought  in  honesty  to  pay  for  it.  lie  | 
knows  (juite  well  he  would  never  have 
got  it  save  for  the  hope  of  payment ;  and  ' 
you  have  no  more  right  to  swindle  some 
poor  creature  out  of  years  of  cringing  and 
riatteriug  than  out  of  pounds  of  money. 
A  very  odd  case  of  potty  malice  in  will- 
making  was  that  of  a  man  who,  not  having 
,a  penny  in  this  world,  loft  a  will  in  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  large  estates  in  various  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  money  in  the  funds,  rings,  jewels, 
and  plate,  llis  inducement  was  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  delight  of  his  friends  at  first 
learning  about  the  rich  possessions  which 
were  to  be  theirs,  .and  then  the  bitter 
disapjmintment  at  finding  how  they  had 
been  lioaxed.  Such  deceptions  and  hoaxes  j 
are  very  cruel.  Who  does  not  feel  for  j 
j)oor  Moore  and  his  wife,  receiving  a 
lawyer’s  letter  Just  at  a  season  of  special 
embarrassment,  to  s.ay  that  some  decciised 
admirer  of  the  poet  had  left  him  five 
hundred  pounds,  and,  after  being  buoyed 
up  with  hope  for  ,1  few  d.ays,  finding  that 
some  malicious  rascal  had  been  playing 
upon  them  !  No ;  poor  people  know  that 
want  of  money  is  too  serious  a  matter  to 
be  joked  about. 

Let  me  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  ■ 
about  petty  malignity  by’  observing  that  j 
I  am  very  far  from  maintaining  that  all 
unfavorable  remark  about  people  you  j 
know  j(roceeds  from  this  unamiable  mo-  ; 
tive.  S(tme  folk  appear  to  fancy  that  if  i 
you  speak  of  any  man  in  any  terms  but 
those  of  6U|>erlative  praise,  this  must  be  j 
because  you  l)ear  him  some  ill-will ;  they  j 
can  not  undei’stand  that  you  may  merely 
wish  to  speak  truth  and  do  justice.  Every  j 
|>er8on  who  writes  a  stupid  book  and  finds 
It  unfavorably  noticed  in  any  review,  in¬ 
stantly  concludes  that  the  reviewer  must 
be  actuated  by  some  jietty  spite.  The 
•author  entirely  overlooks  the  alternative 
that  his  book  may  be  said  to  be  bad 
Ik'cousc  it  fs  b.ad,  <aml  because  it  is  the 
reviewer’s  duty  to  say’  so  if  he  thinks  so. 

I  remember  to  h.ave  heard  the  friend  of  a 
lady  who  had  published  a  bitterly  bad  | 
and  unbecoming  work,  speaking  of  the 
notice  of  it  which  had  .appeared  in  a  I 
periodical  of  the  very  highest  class.  The  j 
notice  was  of  course  unfavorable.  “  Oh !”  I 
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said  the  writer’s  friend,  “  I  know  why  the 
review  was  so  disgraceful ;  the  man  who 
wrote  it  was  lately  jilted,  and  he  hates 
all  women  in  consc«}uence !”  It  happened 
that  I  had  very  good  reason  to  know  who 
wrote  the  depreciatory  article,  and  I  could 
declare  that  the  motive  assigned  to  the 
reviewer  had  not  the  least  existcnco  in 
fact. 

Unfavorable  remark  has  frequently  no 
earthly  connection  with  malignity,  greet 
or  petty.  It  is  quite  fit  that,  as  in  peo¬ 
ple’s  presence  politeness  requires  that  you 
should  say’  what  you  think  of  them,  you 
should  have  an  op|>ortunity  of  doing  so  in 
their  absence ;  and  every  one  feels  when 
the  limits  of  fair  criticism  are  passed. 
What  could  you  do  if,  after  listening  with 
every  appearance  of  interest  to  some  old 
lady’s  W'earisome  vaporing,  you  felt  bound 
to  pretend,  after  you  had  made  your 
escape,  that  you  thought  her  convei-sa- 
tion  was  extremely  interesting  ?  What  a 
relief  it  is  to  tell  what  you  have  suft'ered 
to  some  synip.athetic  friend !  I  h.avo 
heard  injudicious  people  say,  as  something 
much  to  a  man’s  credit,  that  he  never 
speaks  of  any  mortal  excejit  in  his  jiraise. 
I  do  not  think  the  fact  is  to  the  man’s 
advantage.  It  appears  to  prove  either 
that  the  man  is  so  silly  that  he  thinks 
every  thing  he  hears  and  sees  to  be  good, 
or  that  he  is  so  crafty’  and  reserved  that 
he  will  not  commit  himself  by  saying 
what  he  thinks.  Outspoken  gootl-natiire 
will  sometimes  get  into  scrapes  from  which 
self-contained  craft  will  keep  free ;  but 
the  man  who,  to  use  Miss  Edgeworth’s 
ph  rase,  “  thinks  it  best  in  general  not  to 
speak  of  things,”  will  be  liked  by’  nobody. 

liy’  petty  trickery  I  mean  that  small 
deception  which  annoys  and  worries  you, 
without  doing  you  material  harm.  Thus 
it  passes  petty  trickery  when  a  bank 
publishes  a  swindling  report,  on  the 
strength  of  whose  false  representations  of 
prosperity  you  invest  your  hard-won 
savings  in  its  stock  and  lose  them  all.  It 
passes  petty  trickery  when  your  clerk 
absconds  with  some  hundreds  of  pounds. 
It  indicates  petty  trickery  when  y’oii  find 
your  servants  writing  their  letters  on  your 
crested  note-paper,  and  inclosing  them  in 
your  crested  envelopes.  It  indicates  that 
.at  some  time  or  other  a  successful  raid 
has  been  made  upon  your  paper-drawer. 
It  indicates  jietty  trickery  when  you  find 
your  horses’  ribs  beginning  to  be  con. 
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spicuoiiB,  though  they  are  only  half- worked 
and  are  allowed  three  feeilsof  corn  a  day. 
Observe  your  coachman  then,  my  friend. 
Some  of  your  corn  is  going  where  it 
should  not.  It  indicates  petty  trickery 
when  your  horses’  coats  are  full  of  dust, 
though  whenever  you  happen  to  bo  pre¬ 
sent  they  are  groomed  with  incredible 
vigor ;  they  are  not  so  in  your  absence. 
It  indicates  petty  trickery  when,  suddenly 
turning  a  corner,  you  tind  your  coachman 
galloping  the  horses  along  the  turnpike- 
road  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  miles  an 
hour.  It  indicates  petty  trickery  when 
you  find  your  neighbors’  cows  among 
your  clover.  It  indicates  petty  trickery 
wdien  you  tind  .amid  a  cottager’s  stock  of; 
fire-wood  several  pali8.ades  taken  from 
your  park-fence.  It  indicates  petty  trick¬ 
ery  when  you  discern  in  the  morning 
the  traces  of  very  large  hob-nailed  8ln>es 
crossing  your  wife’s  flower-garden  towards 
the  tree  where  the  magnum-bonums  are 
nearly  ripe.  But  why  c.\tend  the  cata¬ 
logue  ?  Every  man  can  add  to  it  a  hun¬ 
dred  instances.  Says  Bacon  :  “  The  small 
wares  and  potty  points  of  cunning  are 
infinite,  and  it  were  a  good  deal  to  make 
a  list  of  them.”  Who  could  make  such  a 
list  ?  Wh.at  numbers  of  people  arc  prac¬ 
ticing  petty  trickery  .at  every  hour  of  the 
day  !  Yet,  forasmuch  as  these  tricks  are 
small  and  pretty  fri'quently  seen  through, 
they  form  only  a  blister ;  they  are  irri¬ 
tating  but  not  dangerous;  and  it  is  very 
irritating  to  know  that  you  have  l>een 
cheated,  to  however  small  an  extent. 
How  inestimable  is  a  thoroughly  honest 
servant !  Apart  from  any  thing  like  prin¬ 
ciple,  if  servants  did  but  know  it,  it  is  well 
worth  their  while  to  be  strictly  truthful 
and  reliable;  they  are  then  valued  so 
much.  It  is  higlily  expedient,  besides 
being  right.  And  not  only  is  it  extremely 
1  vexatious  to  find  out  any  domestic  in 
dishonesty  of  any  kind ;  not  only  does  it 
act  as  a  blister  at  the  moment,  but  it 
fosters  in  one’s  self  a  suspicious  habit  of 
mind  which  has  in  it  something  degrading. 
It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  feel  ih.at  you 
must  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  your  stable 
or  your  granary.  You  have  somewhat  of 
the  feeling  of  a  spy;  yet  you  can  not,  if 
you  have  ordinary  jwwers  of  observation, 
fshut  your  eyes  to  wh.at  passes  round  you. 
1  There  is,  indeed,  some  petty  trickery 
which  is  highly  venial,  not  to  say  pleasing 
(  When  a  little  child,  on  being  ottered  a 
third  plate  of  jdum-pudding,  says,  with  a 


[Juno, 

wistful  and  h.alf.ashamcd  look,  “No, 
thank  you,”  well  you  know  th.at  the  state¬ 
ment  is  not  entirely  c-:indid,  and  that  the 
poor  little  thing  would  be  sadly  diap|M)int- 
ed  if  you  took  him  at  his  word.  Thitik 
of  your  own  childish  days;  think  what 
plum-pudding  wsis  theii,  and  instantly 
send  the  little  man  a  third  plate,  larger 
than  the  previous  two.  So  if  your  gar¬ 
dener  gets  wet  to  the  skin  in  mowing  a 
little  bit  of  turf,  in  a  drenching  suminer- 
show’cr,  which  turns  it,  parched  for  the 
last  fortnight,  to  emerald  green,  tell  him 
he  must  be  very  wet,  and  give  him  a  glass 
of  whisky  ;  never  mind,  though  he,  in  his 
politeness,  declares  that  he  does  not  want 
the  whisky,  and  is  j>erfectly  dry  and  com- 
forUible.  You  will  tind  him  very  readily 
disjmse  of  the  proffered  refreshment.  So 
if  you  go  into  a  pf>or,  but  spotlessly-cle.an 
little  cottage,  where  a  lonely  widow  of 
eighty  sits  by  her  spinning-wheel.  Her 
husband  and  her  children  are  dead,  ami 
there  she  is,  all  alone,  waiting  till  she 
goes  to  rejoin  them.  A  ])oor,  dog’s-eared, 
ill-printed  Bible  lies  on  the  rickety  deal- 
table  near.  You  take  a  large  parcel  which 
you  have  brouglit  wrapped  in  brown  pa¬ 
per  ;  and  as  you  talk  with  the  good  old 
Christian,  you  gradu.ally  untie  it.  A  well¬ 
sized  volume  appe.ars ;  it  is  the  Volume 
which  is  worth  all  the  rest  that  ever  were 
written ;  and  you  tell  your  aged  friend 
that  you  have  brought  her  a  Bible,  with 
great,  clear  type,  Mhich  will  bo  erwily 
re.ad  by  her  failing  eyes,  and  you  ask  her 
to  accept  it.  You  see  the  flush  of  joy 
and  gratitude  on  her  face,  and  you  do  not 
mind  though  she  s.ays  something  which  is 
not  strictly  true — that  it  w.os  too  kind  of 
you,  that  she  did  not  need  it,  that  she 
could  manage  with  the  old  one  yet.  Nor 
would  you  severely  blame  the  brave  fellow 
I  who  jumped  off  a  bridge  forty  feet  high, 
and  pulled  out  your  brother  when  he  was 
just  sinking  in  a  flooded  river,  if,  when 
you  thanke<l  him  Avilh  a  full  heart  lor  the 
ri.sk  he  had  run,  he  re|)lied,  in  a  careless, 
good-humored  way,  that  he  had  really 
done  nothing  Avorth  the  speaking  of.  The 
brave  man  is  pained  by  your  thanks :  but 
he  thought  of  his  Avife  and  children  Avhen 
he  leaped  from  the  para[»et,  and  he  knew 
Avell  that  he  Avas  hazarding  his  life.  And 
he  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  statement 
Avhich  he  makes  is  not  consistent  with  fact 
— but  surely  you  Avould  never  call  him  a 
trickster ! 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  unquestionably  a  very 
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“  When  chalk,  and  alum,  and  plaster,  are  sold  to 
the  poor  for  bread. 

And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very 
means  of  life 

and  when  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  are 
in  many  cases  quite  .as  much  tampered 
with  ;  while,  when  medical  appliances  be¬ 
come  needful  to  correct  the  evil  effects  of 
red-lead,  plaster  of  Paris,  cantharides,  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  physician  is  quite  uncer- 
have  little  to  f^ive  aw.ay  in  the  form  of  |  tJiin  as  to  the  practical  jmwer  of  the  medi- 
money,  but  will  cheerfully  ojivc  their  time  j  cine  he  prescribes,  inasmuch  as  dru"s  are 
and  strength  in  the  service  of  a  sick  neigh-  i  as  much  adulterated  as  food.  Still,  there 
bor.  I  have  known  a  shepherd  who  had  j  seems  reason  to  hope  that,  more  frequent- 
come  in  from  the  hills  in  the  twilight  of  a  ;  ly  than  the  lAincet  Commission  would 
cold  December  afternoon,  weary  and  tvorn  j  le.ad  one  to  think,  you  really  get  in  tlte 
out,  find  that  the  little  child  of  a  j>oor  '  shops  the  thing  you  ask  and  pay  for.  I 
w’idow  in  the  tiext  cottage  had  suddenly  |  firmly  l>elieve  that,  in  this  remote  district 
been  taken  ill,  and  without  sitting  down,  |  of  the  world,  such  ])etty  dishonesty  is  un¬ 
take  his  stick,  and  tvalk  away  through  the  |  known  :  and  I  can  not  refrain  from  saying 
dark  to  the  town  nine  miles  off,  to  fetch  j  that,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  read  of 
the  doctor.  And  when  I  told  the  fine  '  late  years  in  tracts,  sermons,  poems,  and 
fellow  how  mtich  I  res[>ected  his  manly  i  leading  articles,  of  the  frequency  of  fraud 
kindness,  I  found  he  was  quite  unaware  j  in  the  <lealings  of  tradesmen  in  towns,  I 
that  he  had  done  any  thing  remarkable ;  }  never  in  my  own  experience  have  seen 
‘‘  it  was  Just  what  ony  neibor  wad  do  for  ,  traces  of  it. 

anither!”  And  I  could  mention  scores  of  Most  human  beings,  however,  will  fell 
similar  cjtses.  And  as  for  truthfulness,  I  i  you  that  day  by  day  they  witness  a  good 
have  known  men  and  women  among  the  j  <leal  of  indirectness,  insincerity,  and  want 
peasantry,  both  of  Kngland  ami  Scotlaml,  |  of  straightforwardness — in  fact,  of  petty 
whom  I  w'ould  have  trusted  with  untold  ■  trickery.  There  are  many  people  who  ap- 
gold — or  eveti  with  what  the  Highland  pear  incapable  of  doingany  thing  without 
laird  thought  a  more  searching  test  of  rec- !  goitig  round  about  the  bush,  as  Caledo- 
tilude — with  unmeasured  whisky.  Jstill,  I  •  nians  s:iy.  There  are  many  people  u  ho 
must  sorrowfully  admit  that  I  have  fi»und  always  try  to  disguise  the  rt*id  motive  for 
in  many  peojde  a  strong  temlcney,  when  .  what  they  do.  They  will  tell  you  of  any 
they  had  done  .any  thing  wrong,  to  justify  1  thing  but  the  consideration  that  actuslly 
themselves  by  falsehood.  It  is  not  impos-  ^  weighs  M’itli  them,  though  that  is  in  most 
sible  that  over  severe  masters  and  mis-  cases  perfectly  well  known  to  the  person 
tresses,  by  undue  scoldings  administered  they  are  talking  to.  Some  men  will  tell 
for  faults  of  no  great  moment,  foster  this  ,  you  that  they  travel  second-class  by  rail- 
uidiappy  tendency.  It  was  not,  however,  |  way  because  it  is  warmer,  cooler,  airier, 
of  one  class  more  than  another,  that  the  '  pleasanter  than  the  first-class.  They  sup- 
quaint  old  minister  of  a  ]»arish  in  Lanark-  i  press  all  mention  of  the  consideration  that 
shire  was  s|>eaking,  when  one  Sunday  i  obviously  weighs  with  them,  namely,  that 
morning  he  read  as  his  text  the  verse  in  it  is  cheaper.  Mr.  Stjueers  gave  the  boys 
the  Psalms,  “  I  said  in  mv  haste.  All  men  at  Dotheboys  Hall  treacle  and  sulphur  one 
.are  liars,”  and  began  his  sermon  by  morning  in  the  week.  The  reason  he  as- 
thoughtfiilly  saying :  j  signed  was  that  it  w.as  good  for  their 

Ay,  David,  ye  said  it  in  your  haste,  I  health  :  but  his  more  outspoken  wife 
did  you  V  If  ve  had  lived  in  this  parish,  ye  *  stated  the  true  reason,  which  was  that,  by 
might  have  said  it  at  your  leisure  I”  I  sickening  the  children,  it  made  breakfast 

imnecessary  upon  that  day.  Some  Dissen- 
There  is  hardly  a  sadder  manifestation  of  fers  pretend  that  they  want  to  abolish 
the  spirit  of  ])etty  trickery  than  tliat  which  Church  rat c*s,  with  a  view  to  the  good  of 
has  been  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  i  the  Church  :  of  course  every  body  knons 
public  by  recent  accounts  of  the  adultera-  1  that  their  real  wish  is  to  do  the  Church 
tion  of  food.  It  is,  indeed,  sail  enough,  1  harm.  Very  soft  indeed  would  the  mem- 


courageous  ns  well  as  a  very  able  writer, 
has  declared  in  a  recent  publication,  that, 
in  Great  liritain,  the  higher  classes,  for 
the  most  part,  speak  the  truth,  while  the 
lower  classes,  almost  without  exception, 
have  frequent  recourse  to  falsehood.  I 
think  Mr.  Mill  must  have  been  unfortunate 
in  his  experience  of  the  |M)or.  I  have  seen 
much  of  them,  and  I  have  found  among 
them  much  honesty  and  truthfulness, 
along  with  great  kindness  of  heart.  They 
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bers  of  the  Church  be,  if  tlioy  believed  ! 
that  ita  avowed  enemies  are  extremely 
anxious  for  its  welfare.  But  the  forms  of 
petty  trickery  are  endless.  Bacon  men¬ 
tions  in  one  of  his  Essays  that  he  knew  a 
statesman  who,  when  he  came  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  with  bills  to  sign,  alwiiys  en¬ 
gaged  her  in  conversation  about  some¬ 
thing  else,  to  distract  her  attention  from  ^ 
the  papers  she  was  signing.  And  when 
some  impudent  acquaintance  asks  you,  ! 
reader,  to  put  your  name  to  another  kiml  ; 
of  bill,  for  his  advantage,  does  he  not  ^ 
.always  think  to  delude  you  into  doing  so  | 
by  saying  ihat  your  signing  is  a  mere  I 
form,  intended  only  for  the  fuller  satisfac-  ' 
tion  of  the  bank  that  is  to  lend  him  the  | 
money  ?  lie  does  not  toll  you  that  he  is 
just  asking  you  to  give  him  the  sum  ' 
named  on  that  stanq>ed  paper.  Don’t  be¬ 
lieve  a  word  he  says,  and  show  him  the 
door.  Signing  a  promise  to  pay  money  is 
never  a  form ;  if  it  be  a  form  why  does  j 
he  ask  you  to  do  it  ?  Bacon  mentions ! 
another  man,  who,  “  when  he  came  to  have  j 
speech,  would  pass  over  that  he  intended  I 
most,  and  go  forth,  and  come  back  again, 
and  speak  of  it  .as  a  thing  he  had  almost 
forgot.”  I  have  known  such  men  too. 
We  have  all  known  men  who  would  come  i 
and  talk  .about  manyjndifferent  things,  I 
and  then  at  the  end  bring  in  as  if  acci- 1 
dentally  the  thing  they  came  for.  Always  j 
])ull  such  men  sharply  up.  Let  them  un¬ 
derstand  that  you  see  through  them. 
When  they  sit  down,  and  begin  to  t.alk  of 
the  weather,  the  affairs  of  the  district, 
the  new  r.ailway,  and  so  forth,  s.ay  at  once  : 

“  Now,  Mr.  Pawky,  I  know  you  did  not 
come  to  talk  to  me  about  these  things. 
What  is  it  that  you  want  to  speak  of?  I 
am  busy,  and  have  no  time  to  waste.”  It  is  I 
wonderful  how  this  will  beat  down  Mr.  | 
Pawky’s  guard.  He  is  preparetl  for  sly  i 
finesse,  but  he  is  quite  taken  aback  by  { 
downright  honesty.  If  you  try  to  do  him,  j 
he  will  easily  do  you  :  but  perfect  candor  j 
foils  the  crafty  man,  as  the  sturdy  High- 1 
lander’s  broadsword  .at  once  cut  down  the  [ 
French  master  of  fence,  vaporing  aw.ay  i 
w'ith  his  rapier.  You  can  not  beat  a 
rogue  with  his  own  weapons.  Try  him  ! 
with  truth ;  like  David,  he  “  has  not  | 
))roved”  that  armor ;  he  is  quite  unac-  ; 
customed  to  it,  and  he  goes  down.  I 

Mi.-ii  in  towns  know  that  time  is  valua-  j 
ble  to  them ;  and  by  long  experience  they  i 
are  assured  that  there  is  no  use  in  trying  | 
to  overreach  a  neighbor  in  a  bargain,  be- , 


[.June, 

cause  he  is  so  sharp  that  they  will  not 
succeed.  But  iu  agricultural  districts 
some  persons  m.ay  be  found  who  appear 
to  regard  it  .as  a  fond  delusion  that  “  lion- 
esty  is  the  best  policy ;”  and  who  never 
de.al  with  a  stranger  without  feeling  their 
way,  and  trying  how  far  it  may  be  )M)ssi- 
ble  to  cheat  him.  I  am  glad  to  infer,  from 
the  universal  contempt  in  which  such  per- 
sons  are  held,  that  they  form  ba.se,  though 
by  no  means  infrequent,  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  The  course  which  such 
individu.als  follow  in  buying  and  selling 
is  quite  marked  and  invariable.  If  they 
wish  to  buy  a  cow  or  rent  a  field,  they 
begin  by  declaring  with  frequency  and 
vehemence  that  they  don’t  want  the 
thing — that  in  fact  they  would  rather  not 
have  it — that  it  would  be  inconvenient 
for  them  to  become  possessors  of  it.  They 
then  go  on  to  say  that  still,  if  they  can 
get  it  at  a  fair  judee,  they  may  bo  induced 
to  think  of  it.  They  next  declare  that 
the  cow  is  the  very  worst  that  over  was 
seen,  and  that  very  few  men  would  have 
such  a  creature  in  their  possession.  The 
seller  of  the  cow,  if  he  knows  his  cus¬ 
tomer,  meanwhile  listens  with  entire  in¬ 
difference  to  Mr.  Pawky’s  asseverations, 
and  after  a  while,  proceeds  to  name  his 
price.  Fifteen  ])ound8  for  the  cow. 
“  Oh  !”  says  Mr.  Pawky,  getting  up  hast¬ 
ily  and  putting  on  his  h.at,  “  I  see  you 
don’t  want  to  sell  it.  I  was  just  goiiig  to 
h.ave  offered  you  five  pounds.  I  sec  I 
need  not  sjH,*nd  longer  time  here.”  Mr. 
Pawky,  however,  does  not  leave  the 
room  :  sometimes,  indeed,  if  dealing  with 
a  green  hand,  he  may  actually  depart  for 
half  an  hour ;  but  then  he  returns  and 
resumes  the  negotiation.  A  friend  of  his 
has  toy  him  that  possibly  the  cow  was 
better  than  it  looked.  It  looked  very 
bad  indeed ;  but  it  might  be  a  fair  cow 
after  all.  So  the  nroceedings  go  on  :  and 
after  an  hour’s  haggling,  and  several 
scores  of  falsehoods  told  by  ]Mr.  Pawky, 
he  becomes  the  purchaser  of  the  animal 
for  the  sum  originally  named.  Even  now 
he  is  not  exhausted.  He  assures  the  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  cow  that  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  district  always  to  give  back 
h.alf-a-crown  in  the  pound,  and  refuses  to 
h.and  over  more  than  £13  2s.  <jd.  The 
cow  is  by  this  time  on  its  way  to  Mr. 
Pawky’s  house.  If  dealing  with  a  soft 
man,  this  fin.al  trick  possibly  succeeds.  If 
with  an  experienced  person,  it  wholly 
fails.  And  Mr.  Pawky,  after  wasting  two 
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honrs,  telling  sixty-five  lies,  and  stamping 
himself  as  a  cheat  in  the  estimation  of  the 
person  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  ends 
by  taking  nothing  by  all  his  petty  trick¬ 
ery.  Oh !  j)oor  Pawky,  why  not  be  hon-  j 
cst  .and  straightforwjird  at  once?  You  j 
would  get  just  as  much  money,  in  five  , 
cases  out  of  six ;  and  you  w'ould  save  I 
your  time  and  breath,  and  miss  running  | 
up  that  fearful  score  in  the  book  of  the  | 
recording  angel !  j 

Aller  any  transaction  with  Mr.  Pawky, 
how  delightful  it  is  to  meet  with  a  down¬ 
right  honest  man !  I  know’  severtil  men 
— farmers,  laborers,  coimtry  gentlemen —  { 
of  that  noble  cl.ass,  whose  “  w'ord  is  as  | 
good  as  their  bond  !”  I  know’  men  whom 
you  could  not  even  imagine  as  taking  a 
|)etty  advantage  of  any  mortal.  They 
arc  probably  fur  from  being  pieces  of  per¬ 
fection.  They  are  crotchety  in  temper ; 
they  are  rough  in  address;  their  clothes  j 
were  never  made  by  Stultz ;  possibly  they  ^ 
do  not  shave  every  morning.  Put  .as  I , 
look  at  the  open,  manly  face,  and  feel  the  | 
strong  gripe  of  the  vigorous  h.and,  and  , 
rejoice  to  think  that  the  world  goes  well  j 
with  them,  and  that  they  find  it  pay  to  ^ 
speak  the  truth — I  feel  for  the  minute  as 
if  the  somewhat  overstrained  sentiment 
had  truth  in  it,  that 

“  An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  w’ork  of  God.” 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  no  man,  in 
the  long  run,  gains  by  petty  trickery. 
Honesty  is  the  best  jiolicy.  You  remem¬ 
ber  how  the  roguish  Ephraim  Jenkinson, 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefeld^  mentioned 
th.at  he  contrived  to  cheat  honest  Farmer 
Flamborough  about  once  a  year ;  but  still 
the  honest  farmer  grew  rich,  and  the  ! 
rogue  grew  poor,  and  so  Jenkinson  began 
to  bethink  him  th.at  he  w’as  in  the  wrong  I 
track  after  all.  A  man  w’ho  with  many 
oaths  declares  that  a  broken-winded  n.ag 
is  sound  as  a  bell,  and  thus  gets  fifty 
pounds  for  an  animal  he  bought  for  ten, 
and  then  declares  with  many  more  oaths  ; 
that  he  never  w’arranted  the  horse,  may 
indeed  gain  forty  pounds  in  money  by 
that  transaction,  but  he  loses  much  more 
than  he  gains.  The  man  w’hom  he  cheat¬ 
ed,  and  the  friends  of  the  man  whom  he 
cheated,  will  never  trust  him  again ;  and 
he  soon  acquires  such  a  character  that 
every  one  wlio  is  compelled  to  have  any 
dealings  with  him  st.andson  his  guard  and 
does  nut  believe  a  syllable  he  says.  I  do 


not  mention  here  the  solemn  consideration 
of  how’  the  gain  and  loss  may  be  adjusted 
in  the  view’  of  another  w’orld ;  nor  do 
more  than  allude  to  a  certain  solemn 
question  as  to  the  profit  w’hich  w’ould 
follow  the  gain  of  much  more  than  forty 
)K)unds,  by  means  which  would  damage 
something  possessed  by  every  man.  All 
trickery  is  folly.  Every  rogue  is  a  fool. 
The  publisher  who  advertises  a  book  ho 
has  brought  out,  and  appends  a  flattering 
criticism  of  it  as  from  the  Times  or 
Frazer's  Magazine  which  never  appeared 
in  either  periodical,  does  not  gain  on  the 
whole  by  such  petty  deception ;  neither 
docs  the  publisher  who  appends  highly 
recommendatory  notices,  marked  with 
inverted  commas  as  quotations,  though 
w’ith  the  name  of  no  periodical  attached, 
the  fact  being  that  he  composed  these  no¬ 
tices  himself.  You  will  8.ay  that  ]Mr. 
Parnum  is  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
made  a  large  fortune  by  the  greater  and 
lesser  arts  of  trickery ;  but  would  you, 
my  honest  and  honorable  friend,  have 
taken  th.at  fortune  on  the  same  terms  ? 
I  hope  not.  And  no  blessing  seems  to 
have  rested  on  Barnum’s  gains.  Where 
are  they  now  ?  The  trickster  has  been 
tricked  —  the  doer  done.  There  is  a 
hollowness  about  all  prosperity  which  is 
the  result  of  unfair  and  underh.and  means. 
Even  if  a  man  has  grow’n  rich  through 
trickery  seems  to  be  going  on  quite  com¬ 
fortably,  depend  ujion  it  he  can  not  feel 
happy.  The  sword  of  Damocles  is  hang¬ 
ing  over  his  he.ad.  Let  no  man  be  called 
happy  before  he  dies. 

1  believe,  indeed,  that  in  some  cases 
the  conscience  grows  quite  callous,  and 
the  notorious  cheat  fancies  himself  a 
highly  moral  and  religious  man ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  always  extremely  irritating 
to  be  cheated,  it  is  more  irritating  than 
usual  to  think  that  the  man  who  has 
che.ated  you  is  not  even  made  uneasy  by 
the  checks  of  his  ow’n  conscience.  I  would 
ghadly  think  that  in  most  cases, 

“  Doubtless  the  plea.surc  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat.” 

I  W’ould  gladly  think  that  the  man  who 
has  done  another  feels  it  as  blistering  to 
remember  the  fact  as  the  man  who  has 
been  done  does.  It  would  gratify  me 
much  if  I  w’ero  able  to  conclude  that 
every  man  who  is  a  knave  know’s  that  he 
is  one.  I  doubt  it.  Probably  he  merely 
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thinks  himself  .-x  sharp,  clever  fellow. 
Only  this  morning  I  was  cheated  out  of 
four  and  sixpence  hy  a  man  of  very  de¬ 
cent  appearance.  He  obtained  that  sum 
by  making  three  statements,  which  I  found 
on  inquiring,  after  he  had  gone,  were 
false.  The  gain,  you  see,  was  small.  He 
otained  just  eighteenpence  a  lie.  Yet  he 
went  off,  looking  extremely  honest.  And 
no  doubt  he  will  be  at  his  parish  church 
next  Sunday,  making  the  responses  in 
tones  that  drown  the  clerk’s.  And  pro¬ 
bably  when  he  reflects  U|>on  the  transac¬ 
tion,  he  merely  thinks  that  he  was  sharp 
and  I  was  soft.  Tlie  analogy  between 
these  small  tricks  and  a  blister  holds  in 
sevenal  respects.  Each  is  irritating,  and 
the  irritation  caused  by  e.ach  gradually 
departs.  You  are  very  indignant  at  first 
learning  that  you  have  been  t.aken  in  ;  you 
are  rather  sore,  even  the  day  after — but 
the  day  after  that  you  are  less  sore  at 
having  been  done  than  sorry  for  the  rogue 
who  was  fool  enough  to  do  you. 

I  am  w’riting  only  of  that  petty  trickery 
which  acts  as  a  blister  of  humanity  ;  as  I 
need  say  nothing  of  tltose  numerous  forms 
of  petty  trickery  which  do  not  irritate, 
but  merely  amuse.  Such  are  those  silly 
arts  by  which  some  people  try  to  repre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  their  fellow-creatures 
as  richer,  wiser,  belter  informed,  more 
highly  connected,  more  influeinial  and 
more  successful  than  the  fact.  I  felt  no 
iiritation  at  the  school-lmy  who  sat  oppo¬ 
site  me  the  other  day  in  a  r.iilw.ay  car¬ 
riage,  and  pretended  that  he  was  reading 
a  Greek  play.  I  .allow’ed  him  to  fancy 
his  trick  had  succeeded,  and  conversed 
with  him  of  the  chai'act eristics  of  Aischy- 
lu*.  He  did  not  know  much  about  them. 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  clergyman,  went  to 
ho  house  of  a  weaver  in  his  ])arish.  As 


ho  was  about  to  knock  at  the  door,  he 
heard  a  solemn  voice  within ;  and  he  lis¬ 
tened  in  silence  as  the  wc.aver  asked 
God’s  blessing  upon  his  food.  Then  he 
lifted  the  latch  and  entered :  and  there¬ 
upon  the  weaver,  resolved  that  the  clergy¬ 
man  should  know'  he  said  grace  before 
meat,  beffan  and  repeated  his  ffracc  over 
ayain.  My  friend  was  not  angry ;  but 
he  was  very,  very  sorry.  And  never,  till 
the  man  had  been  years  in  his  grave,  <lid 
he  mention  the  fact.  As  for  the  fashion 
in  which  some  people  fire  off,  in  convei-sa- 
tion  with  a  new  acquaintance,  every  titled 
name  they  know’,  it  is  to  be  recorded  th.at 
the  trick  is  invariably  as  unsuccessful  as 
it  is  contemptible.  And  is  not  a  state 
dinner,  given  by  poor  people,  in  resolute 
imitation  of  people  with  five  times  their 
income,  with  its  sham  champagne,  its  dis- 
duised  green-grocers,  and  its  general  turn¬ 
ing  the  house  toj)sy-turvy — is  not  such  a 
dinner  one  great  trick,  and  a  very  trans¬ 
parent  one  ? 

The  writer  is  extremely  tired.  Is  it 
not  curious  that  to  write  for  four  or  five 
hours  a  day  for  four  or  five  successive 
days,  wearies  a  man  to  a  degree  that  ten 
or  twelve  daily  hours  of  plowing  does 
not  weary  the  man  w’hose  work  is  physi¬ 
cal  ?  Mental  work  is  much  the  greater 
stretch:  ami  it  is  strain,  not  time,  that 
kills.  A  horse  that  w’alks  at  two  inlh*H 
and  a  half  an  hour,  plowing,  will  work 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  A 
horse  that  runs  in  the  m.ail  at  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  works  an  hour  and  a  half 
and  rests  twenty-two  and  a  half;  and  with 
all  that  rest  soon  breaks  down.  The 
bearing  of  all  this  is,  that  it  is  time  to 
stop  ;  and  so,  my  long  black  goose-quill, 
lie  down  ! 


Roman'  Antiquities. — The  excavations  now  go¬ 
ing  on  at  the  Necropolis  of  the  ancient  citj  of  Pre- 
nostc,  near  the  modern  town  of  Palestrina,  twenty- 
flvo  miles  south-east  of  Homo,  have  been  productive 
of  the  most  interesting  results.  The  property  be¬ 
longs  to  Prince  Barbcrini,  and  the  reseat  chea  carried 
on  by  his  orders  have  already  brought  to  light  an 
admirable  wrought  gold  necklace  in  fine  preserva¬ 
tion,  several  brouso  vases  richly  ornamented,  and 


other  works  in  metal,  amongst  which  arc  some  in¬ 
teresting  mirrors  with  engraved  reverses.  Utensils 
of  various  kinds  have  also  been  discovered,  made  cf 
colored  gla«s,  alal  taster,  ivory,  and  even  wood. 
Bntnze  and  terra-cotta  vases  and  utensils,  arms,  and 
cups  interesting  for  the  inscriptions  they  hear,  liavo 
likewise  been  recently  disinterred  at  the  Necropolis 
of  the  aiioient  Etruscan  city  of  Cspcna,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Rome,  north  of  tbo  Tiber. 
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From  Titan. 

U  E  T  W  E  E  N  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH.* 


Oh  1  bcwaro,  my  Ijord,  of  jealousy.” 


Otto  Ludwig  has  clioscn  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  hook  a  very  narrow  8|)here  in 
Imnihic  life,  and  within  the  limits  wlik-h 
ho  lias  jireso.ribod,  he  confines  himself  to 
the  development  of  the  inner,  not  the 
outer  life;  ami  in  that  inner  rcirion  it  is 
the  moral,  nut  the  intellectual  life  of 
which  he  treats.  We  think  it  is  a  truly 
artistic  triumph  to  clothe  with  so  mucii  ; 
poetic  interest  topics  so  trite.  The  author  ; 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  jiower  with 
which  he  carries  his  reader  from  the  be- ! 
ginniui;  to  the  end  of  his  simple  story; 
and  the  glimpses  he  ^ives  us  of  his  plot  ; 
never  diminisli  our  interest  in  its  devel-  i 
opment.  At  home  we  have  the  ^reat  mas  ' 
ters  of  the  realistic  school ;  in  (iermany 
they  have  numenuis  followers.  Many  of 
llacklander’s  thousand  and  one  tales  have  ; 
been  transl.-ited,  and  are  well  known ;  | 
they  all  profess  to  paint  life  :is  it  Ls.  Frey-  i 
tair’s  |M(pular  novel  has  hail  a  wide  circu- : 
lation  atnoii;;  us,  and  owes  this  chiefly  to 
its  btun*.;  a  picture  of  (n-rman  life,  I>oth 
social  and  |K»litieal.  His  book  is  a  medium  | 
for  conveyin;^  his  views  as  to  the  rise  of' 
the  miildle  chisses  at  the  ex|K‘nKe  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  final  ascendency  of 
stoamocracy.  The  im|»ortance  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  he  tre:it.s,  and  the  vij^or  with  , 
which  he  humlles  them,  h:is  secured  for  | 
liis  novel  a  |M»pulaiity  which  it  hardly  : 
Mouhl  have  gained  from  .any  interest  in  i 
the  tale  itself.  It  is  a  social  ami  political  | 
miniature  painting,  but  vigorous  and  true, 
though  somewhat  one-sided  ;  and  has  been  | 
the  text  «»f  many  a  political  disv-uission  i 
where  great  i^uestions  have  been  clothed  I 
in  the  garb  of  romance.  Zwittchen  Him-  \ 
mel  uml  Knle  is  written  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  spirit.  It  has  not  been  translated, 
nor,  if  it  were  so,  is  it  likely  to  obtain  a 
Avide  circulation  among  us.  It  is  address¬ 
ed  to  the  feelings  of  the  few,  and  by  them 


•  Zwixch^n  llimmel  ttnd  Erde.  Erzafilung  von 
Otto  Ltuwiu,  aus  Eisfchl.  Frankfurt  a. -M.  Ver- 
lag  von  Mcidingcr  Suhn  und  Comp. 


we  think  it  must  be  enthusiastically  ad¬ 
mired,  though  in  an  English  dress  it  would 
necessarily  lose  much  of  the  charm  Avhich 
it  owes  to  its  quaint  and  graceful  diction. 
Leaving  all  ]iublic  questions  untouched, 
the  author  confines  himself  within  the 
smallest  possible  grounds,  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  ])assion,  and  the  contrast  of 
two  characters.  In  the  delicacy  of  his  de¬ 
lineation  dwells  the  wonderful  charm  of 
his  work,  for  he  boldly  begins  by  telling 
the  end  of  the  story  ;  as  much  as  to  say 
to  the  rcmler  :  “  Do  not  hurry  to  the  end  ; 
here  it  is  for  you.  Come  with  me  at  your 
leisure ;  I  have  somewlnat  to  give  you 
from  the  waysiile  of  life,  even  if  its  ter¬ 
mination  presents  only  a  picture  of  rest 
and  passionless  refsisc :  not  the  rest  of 
gratified  love  re|>osing  after  the  heat  and 
struggle  of  the  day  ;  but  the  calm  which 
follows  p.as8ions  subdued,  duties  fulfilled, 
which  accompanies  a  conscience  void  otf 
reproach ;  the  tranquil  rest  of  a  heart 
which  has  learned  to  find  all  its  gratification 
in  self-abnegation  and  in  doing  good  to 
others ;  that  )>eace  and  rest  which  can 
warm  a  ciiildless  und  lonely  old  age,  and 
which  sheds  a  light  around  it.” 

The  story  ojiens  with  the  picture  of  an 
elderly  man  living  in  a  small  house  with¬ 
in  a  garden.  His  sister-in-law,  a  woman 
of  nearly  the  same  age,  with  the  remains 
of  great  beauty,  inhabits  the  same  house 
with  her  son  und  daughter.  The  flowers 
in  the  garden,  the  stones  of  the  wall,  are 
given  with  the  minuteness  of  a  Dutch  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  one  can  see  the  mild  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  m:ister  of  the  house  as  he 
sits  in  the  garden  bower  on  a  Sunday, 
while  the  church  bells  are  calling  to  pray¬ 
er  from  the  old  tower  of  St.  George’s 
Church.  He  was  a  man  silent,  grave,  and 
i  mild,  with  the  light  of  truth  beaming  in 
his  eyes,  unquenched  by  age.  lie  lived 
a  still  and  metbodic.al  life,  and  had  no  in¬ 
timates  ;  but  when  he  went  forth  into  the 
town,  great  was  the  respect  with  which 
he  was  greeted  by  all  At  home  there 
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was  a  sort  of  mixture  of  reverence  and 
devotion  in  the  manner  of  both  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  the  young  people  towards  him : 
he  to  them  was  almost  more  than  father¬ 
ly,  and  to  her  it  was  respect,  devotion, 
with  a  somewhat  of  reserve  which  was 
never  overcome.  The  deportment  of  the 
simple  artisan  towards  Christine  had  a 
something  almost  chivalrous  in  it.  Neigh¬ 
bors  wondered  at  their  quiet  ways,  for 
they  were  in  many  resj>ects  unlike  other 
people ;  and  so  still,  all  went  like  clock¬ 
work  in  that  house  with  the  green  win¬ 
dow-shutters.  Many  years  had  passed 
since  his  brother’s  sudden  death  had  left 
Christine  a  blooming  widow  ;  and  no  one 
oould  understand  why  he  had  not  mar¬ 
ried  her.  The  custom  of  the  country 
sanctioned  the  connection  ;  his  old  father, 
who  w'as  alive  then,  wished  it  exceeding¬ 
ly  ;  Christine  did  not  appear  disinclined, 
and  he  evidently  preferred  her  to  every 
one  else ;  and  yet  it  never  took  place. 

“  It  was  quite  natural  that  the  good 
people  should  wonder,  for  they  knew  not 
what  had  once  passed  there,  within  four 
human  souls  ;  and  had  they  known,  they 
would  have  wondered  all  the  more.  The 
peace  of  a  Sabbath  day  had  not  always 
dwelt  in  that  house;  that  peace  which 
now  spread  its  broad  wings  over  the 
dwelling.  A  time  h.ad  been  of  bitter  re¬ 
grets  for  ravished  bliss,  and  wild  desire 
to  repossess  it ;  ay,  the  shadow  of  murder 
and  murderous  thoughts  had  fallen  on  the 
threshold  of  the  homely  dwelling,  where 
despair  had  wandered,  with  wild  lamen¬ 
tations,  up  and  down  the  little  stair, 
througli  the  friendly  rooms,  into  the 
garden-bower,  into  the  work-shop,  into 
the  stable — no  place  was  exempt  from 
her  doleful  presence.  In  former  days  a 
tall  and  strong  fonn  used  to  repose  in 
that  garden-bower ;  but  no  touch  of  mild¬ 
ness  softened  the  pride  of  that  hard  face. 
When  he  arose,  and  crossed  the  street, 
the  children  paused  in  their  merry  games ; 
but  no  friendly  look  greeted  them,  j)er- 
haps  because  those  eyes  were  closed  for¬ 
ever.  Nevertheless,  stern  old  llerr  Net- 
tenmaier  was  a  much-respected  man  ;  he 
demanded  and  received  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  was  a  man  of  rigid 
honor ;  only  too  rigid,  alas  1” 

All  that  ha*!  taken  place  within  those 
walls — all  that  had  nearly  broken  the 
hearts  of  the  inmates,  and  the  dark 
thoughts  which  had  begotten  darker 
deeds  —  all  this  was  passing  even  then 


[June, 

through  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  man 
with  whom  we  have  now  to  do.  It  is 
Sunday,  and  the  bells  from  St.  George 
announce,  in  slow  and  solemn  sound,  that 
the  worship  of  God  is  about  to  commence. 
They  call  one  forth  from  the  qniet  garden, 
where,  as  was  his  wont,  Herr  Netten- 
maier  sat  in  the  morning.  It  is  thirty- 
one  years  this  day,  since  after  a  long  ab¬ 
sence  he  had  returned  to  his  native  town. 
Even  thus  had  the  bells  sounded  that 
day,  w’hen  through  the  snow  he  had  once 
more  beheld  the  old  tower  of  St.  George. 
There  it  stood  now,  its  long  shadow  cast 
across  the  neighbor’s  garden.  He  gazed 
at  the  slanting  roof,  which  seemed  to  look 
down  upon  him.  iVIemories  of  the  pa.st 
crowded  into  his  mind  ;  the  feelings  of 
that  day  seemed  to  return.  Even  thus 
had  the  bells  sounded  ;  even  thus  he  had 
gazed  at  that  roof,  little  divining  then 
that  a  mysterious  destiny  connected  his 
fate  to  that  tower ;  even  as  now  all  the 
memories  of  the  past  are  linked  to  it. 
For — but  I  forget;  the  reader  does  not 
know  what  I  allude  to :  it  is,  in  fact,  what 
I  am  going  to  relate. 

Such  is  our  introduction  to  the  hero  of 
the  story.  Having  given  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  end,  our  author  returns  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  romance  ;  and  nothing 
can  be  simpler  than  the  materials  with 
which  he  engages  our  sympathies.  Old 
Nettenmaier  is  a  slater,  and  pursues  his 
trade  along  with  his  two  sons  in  a  small 
country-town.  They  have  a  lovely  neigh¬ 
bor,  called  Christine ;  and  these  four  are 
almost  the  only  individuals  who  arc  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  book,  except  their  old  serv¬ 
ant,  Valentine,  so  narrow  are  the  limits 
within  which  the  author  has  confined  his 
graphic  |>encil.  The  old  man  is  a  great 
tyrant  wdth  a  sort  of  heathen  sense  of 
honor ;  one  who  would  have  had  a  real 
pleasure  in  the  part  of  Hrutus,  and  w’ould 
have  shiin  his  sons  with  his  own  hand 
joyfully  to  clear  the  family  honor  from 
stain.  He  is  a  hard-working,  upright, 
honest,  stern  old  heathen,  wdlhout  one 
touch  of  Christian  charity  or  love;  yet 
with  a  high  sense  of  right  .and  justice — 
justice,  but  no  mercy.  His  sons  are  very 
different.  Fritz,  the  eldest,  Wgins  by 
being  weak  and  envious,  and  coveting 
Christine  merely  because  his  brother  loves 
her.  But  envy  begets  jealousy,  and  jea¬ 
lousy  hatred ;  and  murder’s  grim  form 
<ap[)ears,  and  the  mind,  given  up  to  one 
base  passion,  finally  loses  itself  in  the  rav- 
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ings  of  a  maniac.  There  is  no  religious  ] 
discussion  in  the  book,  nothing  that  can 
be  called  preaching  ;  but  every  now  and 
then,  as  it  were,  the  church  bells’  call  to  ' 


prayer  is  heard  above  the  raging  of  hu¬ 
man  pa.ssion  ;  and  Apollonius  Nettenmaier  } 
is  given  as  tlie  typo  of  the  spiritual  man,  j 


even  as  his  brother  is  the  image  of  the  ; 


carnal.  He  is  from  the  first  of  an  un.su8- 


picious,  o])en  nature,  and  believes  all  men  i 
because  he  himself  could  not  deceive ;  j 
but  it  is  only  by  inward  struggles — the  { 
history  of  which  are  not  given — that  he 
finally  becomes  the  purified  hero,  who  sits  | 
in  his  garden-bower,  waiting  patiently  for  ; 
the  hour  when  the  knell  from  St.  George’s  ^ 
tower,  with  its  slow  and  soothing  sound,  j 
will  tell  to  the  few  who  remain  below  to  ' 


mourn  that  one  pure  spirit  Ims  left  its  ; 
abode  of  chay  for  a  higher  and  happier 
sphere. 

The  trade  of  a  slater  is  not  a  very  ro- ' 
mantic  one ;  it  seems  to  us  but  a  common- 1 
place  matter  to  lay  slate  upon  slate,  and  ' 
tile  upon  tile.  Hut  old  N  ettenmaier  es- ; 
teemed  his  calling  very  diflerently;  he! 
used  to  s.ay  that  no  man  was  worthy  of  j 
the  w’ork,  who  valued  his  life,  or  had  a  | 
drop  of  coward’s  blood  in  his  veins.  As  j 
the  soldier  risks  his  life  in  the  battle,  so 
tlie  slater  perils  his  on  the  strength  of  one 
rope,  on  tne  steadiness  of  his  head  and 
band  —  one  false  step  is  certain  death  ; 
and  in  the  old  man’s  thinking,  a  death  ! 
met  ■with  in  this  peaceful  but  dizzy  trade  ! 
is  ns  honorable  as  on  the  blood-stained  I 


field  of  victory.  Let  us  take  one  extract  I 
from  the  author,  and  we  shall,  1  think, 
agree  that  the  rough  and  toil-worn  me¬ 
chanic,  hammering  on  the  roof  there,  is 
not  w'ithout  a  certain  poetic  interest : 

“  Between  heaven  and  earth  lies  the  | 
kingdom  of  the  slater.  From  far  below  : 
rises  the  murmuring  tumult  of  the  wan- ! 
derers  on  the  earth  ;  far  almve,  the  wan-  j 
derers  of  the  heavens,  the  quiet  clouds,  | 

Sursue  their  silent  and  majestic  path.  I 
lonths,  years,  centuries  have  passed,  and  i 
there  has  been  no  dw’cller  here  save  the  j 
wild  jackdaw’s  restless  and  screaming 
brood.  But  at  last  one  day,  a  narrow 
door  of  egress,  far  up  in  the  church-tow- 
^r,  is  opened,  and  unseen  hands  force  out 
two  rusty  bars.  It  appears  to  the  spec¬ 
tator  from  below  as  if  they  wished  to 
build  a  bridge  of  straw  in  the  heavens 
The  jackdaws  have  betaken  themselves  to 
the  pinnacles  of  the  tower,  and  the  top  of 
the  weathercock,  and  flap  their  wings  in 


terror.  The  scaffolding  projects  some 
feet,  and  the  unseen  hands  ce.ase  to  thrust 
out  more  boards.  A  hammering  begins 
within  that  chamber  in  the  roof.  It 
wakens  the  sleeping  owls,  and  sends  them 
hooting  and  terrified  into  the  giddy  light 
of  day.  The  jackdaws  hear  ii  with  hon-or ; 
the  children  of  man  on  the  firm  earth  be¬ 
low  hear  it  not,  and  the  clouds  in  the 
blue  expanse  above  ])ursue  their  course 
unheeding.  The  knocking  goes  on  a 
long  time,  and  then  ceases.  Across  the 
projecting  beams  two  short  boards  are 
thnist,  behind  them  aj»poar8  a  human 
head,  and  a  pair  of  strong  arms.  One 
hand  holds  a  nail,  the  other  Avields  the 
hammer,  till  the  flying  scaffolding  is  com¬ 
plete.  It  may  prove  a  path  to  eternity 
to  its  maker — who  can  tell  ?  Upon  the 
scaffolding  a  ladder  is  erected,  the  tower 
is  high,  ladder  upon  ladder,  tier  over  tier. 
Nothing  holds  them  together  but  two 
iron  hooks ;  nothing  holds  them  secure 
on  the  scaffolding  but  four  human  hands 
and  the  pinnacle  on  which  they'  lean. 
Once  aljove  the  little  door,  and  bound 
with  strong  cord  to  the  pinnacle,  the  bold 
workman  ascends  without  fear.  The  gid¬ 
dy  mortal  tvho  looks  up  from  the  firm 
ground,  sees,  as  it  w’ere,  a  ladder  made 
of  straws,  a  child’s  tojr ;  the  thought  of 
ascending  it  makes  him  shiver,  and  he 
commends  his  soul  to  God.  There  it  is, 
right  ‘betwixt  heaven  and  earth.’  If 
the  man  makes  a  false  step,  or  the  ladder 
sw'crves  ever  so  little,  down  he  comes  to 
certain  death  ;  the  very  stroke  of  the 
clock  below’  him  may  startle  him.  The 
spectator  below  draws  in  his  breath,  and 
involuntarily  clasps  his  hands ;  the  daws 
above,  driven  from  their  last  retreat,  fly 
screaming  round  and  round  the  bold 
workman’s  head  ;  the  clouds  above  pursue 
their  path  unmoved.  The  clouds  alone? 
No ;  the  bold  man  on  the  ladder  is  as  un¬ 
moved  as  they.  He  is  no  idle  boaster 
who  wishes  for  applause.  He  goes  his 
dangerous  path  in  his  calling;  he  knows 
the  ladder  is  firm,  he  himself  constructed 
the  scaftblding,  he  knows  it  is  strong,  ho 
knows  his  heart  is  strong,  his  step  secure. 
Ho  looks  not  down  to  the  green  earth’s 
enticing  bosom,  he  looks  not  up  where 
the  ever-drifting  clouds’  ceaseless  motion 
may  bring  fatal  giddiness  upon  his  brain. 
The  center  of  the  arch  is  the  limit  of  his 
vision  ;  for  him  there  is  no  heaven  and  no 
earth,  but  the  beam  above,  and  the  ladder 
w’hich  ho  binds  to  it  with  cords.  And 
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the  knot  is  tied,  and  the  spectator  draws 
a  deep  breath,  niul  goes  on  and  tells  in 
the  streets  what  the  bold  man  is  doing 
there,  up  between  heaven  and  e:\rth. 
And  for  many  weeks  the  children  imitate 
in  their  play  his  giddy  trade.” 

But  to  return  to  the  story.  Young 
Apollonius  loves  the  fair  Cliristine — 
Walter’s  Christine,  as  she  is  c.'dicd.  In 
his  own  shy  .and  youthful  w.ay  he  has  left 
a  flower  in  her  path  which  she  h.as  en¬ 
couraged  him  by  accepting,  and  giving 
him  one  in  return.  He  thinks  that  they 
understand  each  other,  and  m  an  evil  hour 
he  confldes  in  his  brother.  About  this 
time  the  old  man  h.ad  commanded  Fritz 
that  he’  must  no  longer  love  a  certain 
Beate,  ami  he  is  too  much  afraid  of  the 
old  Spartan  to  dispute  his  will,  or  ask  a 
wherefore ;  and  he  gives  up  his  love  with 
some  compassion  for  her,  but  a  comfort- 
.nble  assurance  th.it  he  will  And  another. 
Unfortunately,  Waller’s  Christine  makes 
a  deeper  impression  on  him  than  the  for¬ 
saken  Be.ite  had  done,  .and  the  fact  that 
his  brother  loves  her,  and  that  she  seems 
inclined  to  return  his  love,  gives  zest  to 
the  pursuit  which  he  commenced,  as  he 
said,  and  perhaps  really  meant,  to  forward 
his  brother’s  views.  At  the  village  dance, 
ho  persuades  Apollonius  to  trust  his  cause 
in  his  hands,  and  he  dances  with  the  girl 
that  he  may  praise  his  brother,  and  he 
walks  home  with  her.  that  he  may  tell  her 
all  the  good  he  has  done.  Next  day  he 
suggests  to  the  old  man,  that  it  were  well 
that  young  Apollonius  should  see  the 
world.  The  old  man  had  ever  been  ac- 
custonie<l  to  say  do,  and  it  was  done.  The 
same  evening,  while  standing  under  the 
old  pear-tree  in  his  garden,  and  cleaning 
the  moss  from  its  branches,  ho  called 
Apollonius  to  him  and  said  :  “  Make  ready 
your  things  to-night,  for  at  break  of  day 
to-morrow  you  are  to  go  to  our  cousins 
at  Cologne.”  At  the  dawn  of  the  fidlowing 
day,  when  the  clock  in  St.  George’s 
Church  was  striking  four,  the  door  of  the 
old  house  with  the  green  window-shutters 
opened,  and  the  two  brothers  stood  on 
the  threshold.  Fritz  was  eloquent  in  his 
promises  to  woo  Christine  for  his  brother ; 
Apollonius  confided  a  letter  to  her  to  his 
care,  and  believed  him.  So  the  brothers 
parted.  Four  years  hater  Apollonius  stood 
at  mid-day  on  the  same  spot,  on  his  return. 
The  unt.aiight  artisan,  who  had  gone  forth 
into  the  world  simple  and  strong,  returned 
to  his  homo  strong  and  simple,  but  also 
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learned.  The  artls-ans  of  Cologne  in  that 
period  were  ai'tists  in  their  w.ay.  The 
carved  stones  in  that  city  witness  to  this 
day  what  men  they  were,  who,  unknown, 
and  in  the  humble  rank  of  the  stone  cutter 
and  mason,  tvorked  out  the  noble  design 
to  the  great  architect,  “  Tiw,  unknown^' 
who  conceived  the  plan  of  the  Dom 
Kirche,*  Even  the  men  who  carried 
the  stones  and  mixed  the  nmrtar,  must 
have  h.ad  some  spark  of  tiie  master’s 
genius;  and  had  that  marvelous  structure 
never  been  raised,  there  is  enough  of  llo- 
manesque  architecture  in  that  picturesque 
old  town,  to  cultivate  the  intelligence  of 
the  working  classes,  and  refine  their  taste. 
During  these  lour  years,  a  wlntle  intellect¬ 
ual  world  had  o|)encd  to  Apollonius,  but 
his  heart  was  still  the  same,  true  and 
trusting.  lie  stood  before  his  ohl  home, 
no  longer  the  timid  youth,  but  the  skillful, 
self-reliant  man.  He  stood  there,  .and 
)auscd  before  he  crossed  the  threshold, 
le  has  himself  changed,  but  the  change 
w,as  still  greater  within  these  walls.  His 
father  is  blind,  and  this  is  the  reason  oi 
his  return,  but  affectionate  and  dutiful  as 
ho  was,  still  he  forgets  it  while  he  remem¬ 
bers  that  Christine  is  within,  the  wife  of 
his  brother,  and  the  mother  of  his  children, 
and  but  a  few  steps  divide  him  from  her. 
He  paused  to  realize  the  meeting;  and  iu 
his  modesty  he  felt  that  it  was  quite  nat¬ 
ural  that  she  should  have  preferi  ed  Fritz, 
who  w.as  so  gay  and  jovial,  to  a  silent,  shy 
m.an  like  himself,  and  no  doubt  of  his 
brothel’s  truth  crossed  Ins  mind.  He  felt 
that  he  had  conquered  his  |)as'ion,  and 
could  look  on  her  as  a  sister  ;  but  that  she 
should  hate  him,  as  Fritz  said  she  did, 
that  w’.as  a  bitter  thought. 

Ho  entered.  I’ritz  N  et  ten  maier  received 
his  brother  with  boisterous  spirits,  but 
nothing  could  be  colder  than  the  greeting 
of  his  wife.  Christine  was  altered ;  a 
something  of  her  husband’s  expression 
had  crept  into  her  fair  face.  “As  the 
husband  is,  the  wife  is.”  Ho  has  not 
grown  like  her,  but  she  has  lowered  to 
him.  A  heavy  cloud  .dts  on  her  fair  brow', 
w'hen  her  brother-in-law  took  her  hand, 
and  begged  her  to  receive  him  as  a  broth¬ 
er.  The  children  clung  to  liim,  and  they 

*  In  tbo  Wallialla,  wliirli  Louis  of  Bavaria  lias 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  I  iBtnibc,  to  commemorato 
the  preat  men  ofliis  country,  iimonfrst  much  tliat  is 
in  doublftil  tsste.  there  is  one  touching  monument,  a 
pldn  m»rblc  tablet,  inscribed  to  llie  memory  of  tho 
unknown  architect  of  tbo  Cologne  Cjihcdml. 
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alone  were  unembarrassed.  All  at  once 
Apollonius  remembers  with  shame  that 
his  father  was  blind,  and  that  he,  his  son, 
had  forjiotten  his  misfortune.  He  hurried 
into  the  garden,  and  realized  for  the  first 
time  the  full  e.xtent  of  his  father’s  afflic¬ 
tion.  The  hard  old  man  is  unsofiened  bjr 
his  eal.-imity,  and  w'restles  with  his  infirmi¬ 
ty.  Even  his  strong  will  can  not  resist 
disease,  but  his  proini  heart  will  not  own 
its  power.  He  despises  synijiathy,  and  is 
more  imperious  than  even  in  former  days. 
He  had  been  listening  eagerly  for  his  son’s 
footsteps,  but  wlien  lie  comes,  he  receives 
him  as  if  they  had  parted  yesterday.  “  My 
eyes  are  somewhat  weak,”  he  said,  and 
spoke  of  other  matters.  His  son  stood 
before  him  siK‘echiess  with  emotion,  afraid 
to  offer  asM>tanec  to  one  accustomed  only 
to  command. 

Aimllonius  finds  himself  utterly  alone 
at  home.  His  father  neither  will  receive 
nor  evince  affection  ;  his  brother  is  bois¬ 
terously  kind,  and  full  of  regrets  that  A]>ol- 
lonius  7nust  leave  them  so  soon,th.at  he  has 
attractions  at  Cologne,  and  such  like. 
Christine  is  cold  ancl  sullen.  The  little 
children  .alone  return  twofold  his  love  and 
his  caresses.  Naturally  his  thoughts  be¬ 
gin  to  return  to  Cologne,  to  his  wise  and 
skillful  cousin,  his  fatherly  friend,  and  the 
kind  daughter,  so  sisterly  ami  good  ;  to 
his  fellow-workmen,  a  brotherly  band  of 
earnest  men  ;  ami  he  longed  for  a  wider 
circle  of  intelligence,  a  wanner  breath  of 
human  love  than  his  home  aftbrded.  The 
hel^)leas  state  of  his  father  makes  him 
hesii.ate  .about  leaving,  and  the  daily  grow¬ 
ing  conviction  that  his  brother  is  unfit  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  family,  de¬ 
cides  him  on  remaining,  to  devote  his  t.al- 
ents  to  the  good  of  his  native  place,  and 
to  the  support  of  his  relations.  Bringing 
all  the  skill  and  knowledge  he  h.as  leanied 
afar,  he  soon  takes  a  high  place  among 
the  men  of  worth  and  skill  at  homo,  and 
is  chosen  by  them  to  give  his  opinion  on 
all  weighty  matters. 

About  this  time  the  roof  of  St.  George’s 
(’hurch  required  to  bo  rej)aired,  ami  there 
is  a  meeting  of  all  the  wise  men  of  the 
small  place  on  the  subject.  Fritz  Nettcn- 
maier  is  forward  and  loquacious,  and 
jtatronizing  towards  his  brother.  Each 
one  gives  their  counsel  in  tuni,  and  when 
Apollonius  speaks,  all  agree  that  his  is  the 
l>est,  and  he  is  chosen  to  superintend  the 
work  ;  but  he  will  onlv  act  on  condition 
that  his  brother  is  appointed  nominal  head. 


The  poison  of  jealousy  had  entered  into 
Fritz’s  heart  at  home,  and  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  disarmed  by  this  generoj-ity,  the 
canker  eats  in  all  the  deeper  from  this 
public  acknowledgment  of  his  brother’s 
merit.  This  engagement  permanently 
fixes  Apollonius  at  home,  and  he  gives 
himself  to  the  work  with  his  whole  heart. 
Daily  ho  soars  with  the  birds  of  the  air 
to  tiie  roof  of  the  old  building;  and  la¬ 
bors,  by  his  simple  life  and  leanied  ways, 
to  gain  .an  influence  over  his  fellow-work¬ 
men,  and  inspire  them  with  emulation  in 
their  calling.  The  purity  of  his  mind  and 
manners  aflects  those  around  him,  and  ho 
raises  their  standard  of  taste  and  morals, 
and  inspires  them  with  a  sjurit  of  telf-re- 
spect  and  culture,  which  enuobh‘s  them, 
and  their  occupation.  He  feels,  as  it  were 
that  he  has  a  mission  to  jicrform,  ami  he 
performs  it.  Bringing  into  the  detail  of 
every-day  life-labor  the  ennobling  idea  of 
duty,  he  dignifies  his  calling,  and  raises 
his  class ;  he  reajw  the  fruits  of  his  hands 
in  the  love  of  his  fellow-workmen,  and  in 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  benefiting 
them,  and  doing  the  duty  which  lies 
nearest  his  hand.  Up  among  the  jackdaws 
in  the  roof,  working,  teaching,  preach¬ 
ing  as  it  were  the  fwactioal  sermon  of  ex¬ 
ample,  he  is  jierfectly  happy.  At  home, 
when  he  returns  to  the  “old  house  with 
the  green  window-shutters,”  tho  cloud 
falls  on  him  ag.ain.  Ho  is  jrermitted  but 
not  welcomed  ;  he  comes,  no  one  greets 
him  ;  he  goes,  and  no  one  says,  (iod  speed 
him  !  His  father  has  a  soit  of  grim,  unac¬ 
knowledged  pride  in  his  success  ;  and 
Fritz,  the  deeper  the  canker  of  jealousy 
is  eating  into  his  heart,  the  louder  .and 
hollower  his  mirth,  the  more  facetious  his 
remarks,  the  wider  the  cleft  iK'comes  be¬ 
tween  them.  So  he  lives  for  his  work, 
and  enters  tho  house  only  at  meals,  and 
for  his  night’s  rest ;  he  has  a  kingdom  of 
his  own  on  the  church-tower.  He  does 
not  see,  nor  for  a  moment  guess  the  real 
state  of  matters  within  that  house  ;  nor 
does  he  dream  that  his  brother  is  jealous 
of  him  because  he  knows  how  ho  had 
wronged  him,  and  robbed  him  of  Chris¬ 
tine  under  false  pretenses  ;  and  how  he 
had  defamed  him  and  her,  and  th.at  his 
brother  is  in  an  agony  lest  some  day  this 
will  come  to  light,  that  Christine  Avill 
rend  his  honesty  in  his  pure  face,  and 
loathe  the  man  who  cheated  her  into  his 
arms.  Fritz,  judging  his  brother  by  his 
own  guilty  soul,  is  tortured  by  jealousy ; 
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he  hates  his  company,  yet  will  not  leave  !  children  follow  him  to  his  daily  task, 
him  one  moment  alone,  that  he  may  watch  i  And  when  Fritz’s  intemperance  has 
him,  and  ascribes  unworthy  motives  to  his  i  brought  ruin  on  the  family,  he  cheerfully 
simplest  actions.  Fritz  sees  a  double  j  takes  the  debts  upon  himselti  and  under- 
meaning  in  every  thing  ;  he  thinks  he  has  takes  the  8up|)ort  of  the  whole  household, 
experience,  and  knows  life,  and  can  read  |  lie  does  not  himself  know  how  happy  it 
secret  motives.  Alas  !  like  many  other  |  makes  him  to  work  for  Christine.  When 
bad  men,  “  he  thinks  he  knows  the  world,  j  Apollonius  is  at  home?  Fritz  is  close  be- 
and  he  only  knows  himself.”  To  such  a  j  side  him,  but  when  he  is  safe  aw'ay  at  his 
one  there  is  no  such  mystery  as  a  simple,  i  giddy  trade,  Fritz  betakes  himself  to  tav- 
straightforward,  candid  nature.  He  on-  j  erns  to  cut  jokes  with  his  boon  compan- 
deavors  by  inventing  stories  against  him,  [  ions  about  his  brother,  and  his  want  of 
to  keep  up  his  wife’s  hatred  for  Ai>ollonius,  I  skill,  and  how  he  Fritz  had  to  do  every 
when  one  day  in  the  garden -bower,  Chris-  j  thing,  to  plan  every  thing.  No  one  be- 
tine  overhears  a  conversation  between  the  j  lieved  him  ;  but  by  dint  of  telling  it  often 
two,  which  discloses  her  husband’s  false-  |  ho  believed  himself  He  was  a  merry  fel- 
hood.  He  feared  that  his  brother’s  more  low,  Fritz  !  The  quarrel  between  the  pa- 
honest  face  W’ould  give  the  lie  to  hisasser-  rents  affects  the  children,  and  the  little 
tions,  and  now  he  has  betrayed  himself!  Aennchen  droo|>s.  One  evening  she  was 
Christine’s  wdiole  heart  rises  against  the  very  ill,  and  Apollonius  came  just  in  time 
husband  who  has  deceived  her,  and  she  to  bring  a  doctor  and  medicines  for  the 
tells  him  so.  One  day  Apollonius  entered  sick  child,  and  to  speak  some  w'ords  of 
during  a  violent  scene  between  them,  and  strength  to  the  mother  ;  as  ho  left  the 
she  rushed  away,  in  horror  as  he  supposed,  room  Fritz  entered  from  his  night’s  carous- 
at  his  presence.  It  is  the  first  time  that  al.  The  sight  of  his  brother  in  that  room 
he  sees  the  cold  equanimity  of  her  de-  prevented  him  from  being  able  to  see  that 
meaner  at  all  moved.  And  now  the  liis  child  is  really  sick.  Christine’s  heart 
family  dispeace  becomes  great.  Fritz  is  softened  towards  lier  husband,  she 
knows  that  his  wife  despises  him  ;  she  is  hears  him  enter  the  room,  and  sit  down 
dutiful,  with  the  proud,  defiant  look  of  an  by  the  window;  speaking  to  her  child, 
injured  woman ;  and  by  a  sort  of  mes-  she  makes  a  tender  a))peal  to  him.  She 
meric  influence  he  reads  her  heart,  and  does  not  know  that  he  is  boiling  tvith 
sees  it  turn  tow'ards  his  brother ;  not  that  rage,  and  only  restrained  by  the  presence 
a  friendly  word  to  him  escapes  her  lips,  of  the  old  Valentine  from  breaking  out. 
but  her  thoughts  follow  him ;  this  her  The  servant  left  the  room,  and  he  st.ag- 
husband  sees^  and  the  children,  too,  divine  gered  up  to  the  little  bed,  and  struck  the 
it.  They  cling  to  their  uncle,  and  the  mother  m  presence  of  her  dying  child.  All 
little  Aennchen  says  to  him  one  day  :  that  night  in  his  drunken  sleep,  he  is 
“  Uncle,  mamma  is  not  so  angry  wdth  you  haunted  by  the  dead  and  the  dying,  and 
as  she  used  to  be  ;  go  to  her,  and  beg  before  he  is  really  aw'ake  a  strong  feeling 
pardon,  and  say  you  will  be  good,  and  she  of  horror  is  on  him,  and  he  hears  sup- 
will  give  you  sugar.”  But  Chiistine  had  pressed  voices  of  weeping,  and  rises,  and 
learned  to  know  her  own  heart,  and  her  sees  lying  before  him  clad  in  white,  and 
sense  of  duty  to  her  husband  made  her  crowned  with  flowers,  the  corpse  of  his 
even  colder  in  her  manner  to  Apollonius,  little  Aennchen. 

than  when  she  had  been  really  indifferent  “  Last  night  she  had  longed  for  him  to 
to  him.  The  family  life  becomes  daily  speak,  now  he  spoko  to  her.  ‘  Give  me 
he.avier  and  heavier.  Fritz  forces  his  your  hand,  Christine,’ said  he.  She  drew 
wife  into  gayety,  and  at  home  he  strikes  her  hand  convulsively  back,  as  if  he  had 
her,  he  strikes  the  children.  Apollonius  already  touched  it.  ‘  I  have  sinned,’  he 
goes  on  his  work,  and  never  dreams  that  said  ;  ‘  I  own  it,  I  see  it,  1  will  do  so  no 
he  is  the  shadow  in  the  house,  the  skeleton  more.’  ‘  The  child  is  dead,’  said  she  in  a 
on  the  threshold.  A  feeling  of  deep  com-  hollow  tone.  ‘Leave  me  not  in  my  misery 
passion  has  replaced  the  indifference  which  without  hope.  If  I  am  to  bo  reformed, 
Cbrisiitie’s  coldness  had  produced.  He  it  can  only  be  now,  if  you  will  hold  out 
sees  in  her  a  patient  suffering  woman,  and  your  hand  and  raise  me,’  said  the  man. 
a  loving  mother.  That  he  has  ever  been.  She  looked  at  the  child,  and  not  at  him. 
and  still  is  dear  to  her,  never  crosses  his  ‘The  child  is  dead,”  she  repeated.  Was 
mind ;  but  thoughts  of  her  and  of  her  it  that  she  was  indifferent  as  to  his  fate, 
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he  could  not  bring  the  child  to  life  by  his  ' 
repentance  ?  or  was  it  that  she  heard  him  ! 
not,  and  spoke  to  herself?  The  man 
raised  himself  hastily,  and  grasped  her 
hand  with  passionate  emotion,  and  held 
it  tirm.  ‘  Christine,’  he  said  convulsive¬ 
ly,  ‘  here  I  lie  like  a  worm.  Do  not  tram¬ 
ple  me  under  your  feet  ;  do  not.  For 
heaven’s  sake,  have  compassion  on  me ! 

I  shall  never  forget  that  I  have  Iain  in 
the  dust  before  you  ;  think  of  that !  Oh  !  ' 
think  !  You  have  me  now  in  your  hands. 
You  can  make  of  me  what  you  will.  I 
make  you  responsible.  I  take  Heaven  to 
witness,  yours  is  the  guilt  of  what  may 
happen  now.’  At  last  she  wrung  away 
her  hand  ;  while  he  had  held  it  she  had 
shrunk  with  a  loathing  shudder  from  him. 
‘The  child  is  dead,’  she  said.  He  under¬ 
stood  her ;  she  meant,  lietween  me  and 
the  murderer  of  my  child,  there  can  [ 
nothing  more  in  common,  neither  on  earth  j 
nor  in  heaven  1  ' 

“  He  rose.  One  word  of  forgiveness  | 
might  h.avo  8.aved  him  then,  I’erhaps ! 
Who  knows  ?”  •  j 

Apollonius  goes  on  with  his  work  ;  his  I 
brother’s  affairs  go  to  ruin,  he  takes  the 
debts  on  himself,  and  supports  the  family ;  j 
but  Christine  and  he  are  as  much  str.an-  i 
gers  as  ever.  Though  “  she  hates  him,”  I 
he  will  M’ork  for  her  and  for  his  brother’s  ' 
children  ;  and  she  goes  about  with  de- ' 
spair  in  her  heart.  And  Fritz?  the  spirit  ' 
of  Cain  becomes  daily  stronger  in  him;| 
finally,  he  can  combat  with  his  feelings  no  | 
longer ;  he  seizes  a  chisel,  and  cuts  once 
or  twice  half-through  the  rope  by  which 
were  suspended  the  frail  boards  on  which 
Apollonius  was  wont  to  sit,  when  hanging 
between  heaven  ami  earth,  he  went  on 
with  his  work  on  the  church-tower,  and 
by  which  he  could  swing  himself  like  a 
bird,  near  all  the  curious  carvings.  The 
next  day  Apollonius  set  out  at  the  dawn 
for  Hrambach,  a  neighboring  village, 
where  he  W’as  to  work.  Part  of  the  in¬ 
jured  rope  was  left,  and  the  old  servant 
detects  the  criminal.  Christine  also  at 
once  perceives  the  fulfillment  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  threats,  and  takes  the  whole  blame 
on  herself.  She  is  almost  frantic,  and 
wishes  to  give  herself  up  to  the  hands  of 
justice ;  death  would  be  welcome  rather 
than  such  misery.  The  day  was  already 
far  spent,  the  deed  already  ])robably  ac¬ 
complished.  Fritz  wa.s  at  work  in  the 
Church  of  St,  George,  and  Valentine  in 


despair  goes  to  the  old  man  his  ma.ster, 
and  tells  him  all. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  in  his  room  ; 
the  friendly  inquiries  for  his  health,  which 
greeted  him  in  the  garden,  had  driven 
him  to  seek  this  further  seclusion  from 
human  sympathy.  lie  ktiew  more  of 
what  passed  within  the  house  then  they 
imagined ;  and  his  brain  is  over  active 
where  the  family  honor  is  concerned.  If 
it  is  ]>reserved  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
all  Imnian  feelings  are  as  nothing  to  him. 
He  forms  a  sudden  resolve  worthy  of  a 
Roman,  and  in  all  the  spirit  of  the  old 
heathens  ;  he  arises,  and  he  who  for  years 
had  not  quitted  his  garden,  commands 
them  to  lead  him  to  the  church-tower. 
Hut  Valentine  must  not  come,  he  must  re¬ 
main  with  Christine,  he  must  force  her  to 
control  herself,  he  must  see  that  no  one 
is  a  witness  to  her  emotion,  that  her  wo¬ 
man’s  tongue  does  not  betray  her  hus¬ 
band’s  guilt.  At  this  moment  an  appren¬ 
tice  from  the  smith’s  enters ;  he  brings 
the  garland,  which  w’ith  music  and  festiv¬ 
ity  was  to  be  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
nearly  completed  tower.  The  blind  man 
turns  to  him,  and  to  the  usual  inquiry 
give  his  reply  :  “  ‘  I  have  somewhat  weak 
eyes,  but  it  does  not  much  matter.”  Had 
another  blind  man  spoken  so,  the  lad 
would  have  smiled,  but  there  was  some¬ 
thing  about  old  Nettenmaier,  which  over¬ 
awed  all  who  came  near  him.  ‘  Have  you 
time  to  give  me  your  arm,’  he  said,  ‘  as 
far  as  the  Church  of  St.  George  ?  I  wish 
to  speak  to  my  eldest  son,  who  is  working 
j  there  about  the  repairs,’  and  they  went 
!  forth  together.  No  doubt  it  was  about 
j  a  repair  that  he  wished  to  speak  ;  but  not 
I  the  repair  of  the  church-roof,  though  that 
'  was  the  spot,  and  the  only  spot,  wdiere 
I  the  words  could  be  spoken.  As  they 
I  went  their  way,  the  quick  ear  of  the  blind 
1  man  discerned  a  something  unn.sual  in  the 
I  streets,  a  hum  ing  to  and  fro,  a  gathering 
together  of  peojde,  and  now  and  then  an 
1  exclamation,  such  as,  ‘  Have  you  heard? 
j  When  did  it  happen  ?’  .  .  .  HerrNetten- 
m.aier  did  not  require  to  ask  what  had 
I  happened — he  knew'  it  as  well  if  he  had 
been  told ;  but  ho  made  no  remark.  The 
lad  asked  a  pas.ser-by  what  it  was.  ‘  A 
report  has  come  that  a  slater  has  fallen 
from  a  scaffolding  at  llrambach,  and  been 
killed,’ was  the  reply;  ‘the  rope  broke, 
but  nothing  more  is  known.’  Old  Net¬ 
tenmaier  felt  the  arm  of  the  youth  trem- 
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ble,  and  he  knew  that  the  thought  had 
occurred  to  him  that  lie  was  perhaps 
leading  at  that  moment  the  father  of  the 
unfortunate  slater.  Hut  he  only  said,  ‘It 
has  been  at  Jambach,  not  liranibach ;  j 
peofde  are  always  making  mistakes.’  The 
lad  <lid  not  know  hoNV  to  account  for  the 
old  man’s  comj)Osure;  yet  he  had  a  red  | 
sj>ot  on  each  cheek,  and  went  muttering  I 
to  himself  between  his  teeth,  ‘It  must 
be!  it  must  be!’  So  the  lad  led  him  as 
it  were  in  a  dream,  to  the  church-tower, 
.and  up  the  winding  stair  of  St.  George’s. 
People  certainly  were  right  who  said, 
‘Ilerr  Xettenmaier  w’as  a  peculi.ar  man.’ 

“  As  the  old  man  was  led  up  the  wind¬ 
ing  steps,  Fritz,  his  son,  was  working  at 
the  chureli  roof;  high  up  between  heaven 
and  earth.  Fritz  Nettermaier  came  here 
to  hide  himself  from  the  eyes  of  men, 
which  seemed  to  glare  at  him  ;  to  escaj)e 
in  bodily  labor  from  his  one  thought; 
but  he  brought  hell  M'ithin  his  bosom ; 
and  as  he  worked  and  labored,  the  sweat 
stood  on  his  brow,  not  the  warm  sweat 
of  toil,  but  the  cold  drops  of  anguish, 
lie  hammered  slate  upon  slate,  as  if  the 
safety  of  the  world  dei»cnded  on  his  work. 
Hut  liis  thoughts  were  not  with  his  work, 
they  were  full  of  eimfused  images  of  fall¬ 
ing  men,  and  broken  cords,  atid  crowds 
of  ghastly  slaters,  gazing  at  some  horrid 
sight.  Sometimes  he  stojts,  and  it  seems 
to  him  as  if  he  must  scream,  ‘  To 
Hrauibach !  tell  him  not  to  try  the 
ladder,  tell  him  not  to  trust  the  cords.’ 
And  then  he  thought  all  those  below, 
who  looked  like  a  multitude  of  ants, 
turned  and  mocked  him,  and  stared  at 
him  in  horror  and  disgust ;  and  he  thought 
he  heard  the  feet  of  the  messenger  of 
justice  on  the  stair;  and,  |K.*rh.aps,  it  was 
already  t"0  late!  And  then  he  cla8|)ed 
his  hands  over  his  tools,  and  vowed  if  his 
brother  was  not  killed,  he  would  become 
a  better  man.  Alas !  his  repentance  was 
only  remorse,  lie  hears  a  step  u|Km  the 
stair  !  is  it  the  messenger  of  justice  come 
for  him?  No,  that  is  imimssible,  he  has 
told  no  one,  and  ‘  Who  dare  accuse  me  of 
any  thing  ?’  he  says  to  himself  with  a  sort 
of  glee  ;  when  suddenly  he  hears  a  voice 
which  strikes  on  his  heart  like  .an  iron 
hammer ;  it  is  the  only  voice  he  never 
could  have  exjMJcted  to  hear  there.  Will 
it  ask  him,  ‘  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel  i’ 
No;  he  thought,  ‘  He  has  come  to  tell  me 
my  brother  is  hurt ;  I  must  work  no  more 
oil  this  day  of  misfortune.  And  were 
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he  to  ask,  is  not  the  .answer  ready  ?  is  it 
not  as  old  nearly  as  the  race  of  man  : 
“Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?”  ’  He  re¬ 
members  with  comfort  that  his  father 
is  blind ;  he  will  not  have  to  meet 
his  eye.  He  thinks  of  llight,  but  there  is 
no  where  to  go.  He  hears  the  old  man 
on  the  stair,  chatting  to  his  companion. 
‘My  compliments  to  your  master,’  he 
hears  him  say,  ‘  and  here  is  something  for 
yourself,’  Fritz  does  not  turn,  but  he 
knows  that  the  old  m:m  is  seated  on  the 
flat  ledge  of  the  outlet,  and  that  his  form 
fills  the  whole  entrance.  ‘  Fine  weather,’ 
said  the  old  man  cheerfully.  His  son  un¬ 
derstands  his  wish  to  know'  if  they  arc 
alone.  ‘  Fine  weather,’  repeats  the  old 
man  ;  but  no  one  replies,  and  Fritz  ham¬ 
mers  and  hammers,  ‘Fritz,’  cries  the 
old  m.an ;  he  repeats  it  twice,  still  Fritz 
hammers.  He  thinks  of  the  (juestiou, 
j  ‘  Cain  where  art  thou  ?’  and  he  says, 
‘  Here,  father,’ and  hammers  on,  ‘That 
I  slate  is  firm,’  said  the  old  man,  in  an  in- 
difterent  tone,  ‘  it  docs  not  ring.’  ‘  Yes,’ 
said  Fritz,  his  teeth  chattering,  ‘it  will 
let  in  no  water.’  ‘They  are  belter  plac- 
eil,  and  deeper  set  than  formerly,’  eou- 
linued  the  old  man.  ‘Are  you  alone?’ 
a  ‘  Yes,’  dies  on  the  lips  of  the  culprit ; 
the  ‘  deeper  the  firmer,’  sjiys  he.  ‘  Is 
there  no  other  scaft'olding  near?’  ‘  No  !’ 
‘Come  hero,  then,  here  before  me.’ 
‘  What  shall  I  do?’  ‘Como  here;  what 
must  be  said  must  be  said  low.’  Fritz 
Nettenmaier  stood  trembling  before  his 
father,  and  though  he  knew  that  he  was 
blind,  he  turned  to  avoid  his  gaze.  The 
old  man  struggled  with  his  emotion,  but 
no  trace  of  it  was  observable  on  his 
wrinkled  countenance,  only  his  long 
silence  and  his  dee|)-(lrawn  breath  denoted 
the  combat.  The  clock  ticked  slow 
and  lou<l.  Fritz  suffereil  agonie.s.  Had 
his  father  discovered  him  ?  Why  should 
ho  speak  low?  What  would  hedone.M? 
His  flee  was  convulsed.  The  old  man 
kept  silent.  The  sound  of  life  from  the 
streets  below  came  uji  inoixj  flint ly,  and 
long  purple  shadows  marked  tlie  hour 
of  sunset;  its  last  rays  touched  the  little 
car  upon  which  Apollonius  useil  to  ascend 
and  ilcscend  to  his  work.  A  long  lazy 
flock  of  pigeons  passed,  heavy  with  grain 
from  the  corn-fields.  It  was  an  evi  ning 
full  of  the  peace  of  God  :  (he  liroail  green 
fields  below  ;  and  above,  the  blue  he.avens, 
like  a  crystal  cover  to  the  precious  « arth. 
The  evening  air  brought  the  solemn  tones 
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of  a  distant  bell,  softly  it  brought  them, 
as  it  kissed  the  roof.  Far  away  on  that 
green  rising  ground  lies  Brambach.  It 
must  be  the  evening- bell  from  Bramhaeh. 
The  heavens  above,  the  earth  below,  are 
full  of  repose  ;  the  very  air  brings  a  sense 
of  rest,  of  jieace.  Only  on  that  spot,  in 
mid  air,  on  theehnrch  roof  on  St.tieorge,  i 
there  is  no  toneh  of  the  divine  induetiee  { 
A  father  ami  a  son  are  there:  one  tilled  | 
with  a  maniaeal  idea  of  honor,  the  other  | 
snlfering  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  1 
“  At  last  the  silence  is  broken. 
‘Where  is  your  brother?’ — tlic  expected  , 
words.  ‘I  know  not;  how  should  I 
know?’  ‘You  know  not?’  the  old  man 
only  whispered,  but  every  word  seemed  ! 
lomi  as  thunder  to  his  unhappy  son.  ‘  I  i 
will  tel!  you,  then.  He  lies  dead  at  Brain- 1 
bach.  The  rope  gave  way  above  him.  ^ 
You  cut  the  rope  yourself.  A  neighbor  j 
saw  you  do  it.  You  threatened  your  ; 
wife  you  would  do  it.  The  whole  town  1 
knows  it.  Tlio  tirst  who  comes  up  this  ! 
stair  will  be  the  messenger  of  justice  for  i 
you.’  Fritz  sank  down,  the  boards  crack¬ 
ed  under  him.  The  old  man  listened. 
If  the  miserable  man  were  to  fall  over  the  | 
edge  of  the  scaftblding  by  chance!  then  j 
all  w'ould  be  over!  what  had  to  be  done  | 
would  be  done!  A  lark  arose  from  a! 
neighboring  garden,  and  poured  out  its  j 
joyous  carol.  The  laborer  leaned  upon  his  j 
spade,  and  listened  to  tho  distant  song,  1 
and  young  children  tried  to  watcli  the 
flickering  speck  in  the  sky  from  whence 
came  the  glorious  melody.  Tho  old  man 
listened,  but  not  to  the  lark,  it  was  a 
sliding  struggle  on  tho  roof,  a  cry  of  an¬ 
guish  that  he  wished  to  hear.” 

Tho  old  man  h.as  the  frantic  idea,  that 
Fritz’s  death  by  apparent  accident  would 
redeem  the  family  honor,  and  jirevent 
his  being  known  as  his  brother’s  murder¬ 
er  1  and  he  gives  him  the  choice  of  throw'- 
ing  himself  voluntarily  over,  or  he  him¬ 
self  will  be  his  executioner  ;  he  tells  him 
that  a  slater  who  is  killed  at  his  post, 
leaves  behind  him  a  name  as  honored  as 
the  sohlier  who  falls  on  the  battle  field 
lie  tells  him  to  pray,  and  that  he  will 
count  fifteen,  and  that  if  he  has  not  thrown 
himself  down  from  the  hight  by  the  time 
he  has  done,  he,  the  powerful  old  man, 
will  grasp  him,  and  they  shall  go  dowri 
together.  In  a  death-embrace;  and  then 
people  will  say,  he  died  assisting  liis  father, 
who  had  missed  his  footing.  And  ho  l>e 
gan  to  count,  one,  two :  the  poor  wretch 


cowered  before  him,  but  he  knew  all  ap¬ 
peal  was  fruitless.  Ilis  whole  life  passed 
through  his  mind  in  cne  moment.  He 
thought,  was  there  in  it  any  one  action  to 
which  ho  might  appeal  as  a  filea  for  mer¬ 
cy  at  the  eternal  throne.  Alas!  not  one  I 
The  agony  of  his  feelings  overcame  him, 
and  he  fainted  before  the  fatal  number 
was  reached.  The  ohl  man  also  stopped, 
not  because  his  son  was  lying  senseless 
before  him,  but  because  his  <piick  ear 
detected  approaching  footsteps ;  and  a 
workman  comes  up  with  some  common¬ 
place  mes.sage  from  Apollonius,  who  had 
just  returned  to  the  town,  and  did  not 
know  what  had  happened.  One  of  Fritz’s 
wicked  companions  had  stolen  the  injured 
rope,  and  had  fallen  the  vicliin. 

Christine,  meanwhile,  believes  Apol¬ 
lonius  to  have  been  sacrilieed  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  j(‘alousy  ;  and  her  despair  knows 
no  bounds.  She  feels  as  if  she  has  mur- 
dereil  him  herself.  Valentine  does  not 
know  how  to  compose  her,  and  is  thank¬ 
ful  when  she  found  relief  in  tears;  he  had 
feared  for  her  reason,  and  was  thankful  to 
hear  her  sobs.  At  length  she  roused  her- 
.self,  determined  to  go  forth,  and  face  all 
that  was  before  her.  IShe  opened  the 
house-door,  and  there  she  beheld  Apol¬ 
lonius  approaching  through  tho  ganleii, 
calm,  and  unconscious  of  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened.  With  a  wild  cry  of  delight,  she 
rushes  forward,  and  throw’s  herself  into 
his  arms.  Tl.o  woman  who  hated  him, 
and  whom  he  .adored  !  But  no,  she  does 
not  hate  him ;  and  in  all  the  tumults  of 
her  emotions,  she  pours  out,  amid  sobs, 
atid  teal’s,  .and  smiles,  and  caresses,  all  the 
tragedy  of  her  life ;  how  she  had  loved 
him,  and  given  him  the  flower ;  how 
Fiitz,  at  the  ball,  had  told  her  he  mocked 
her,  and  boasted  of  the  flower  to  his  com¬ 
panions;  how  Fritz  had  robbed  her  of 
liim  ;  how  he  had  told  her  stories  against 
him,  and  she  had  begun  to  liate  him  ;  and 
then,  how  she  had  found  all  his  letters  to 
her  in  the  desk,  which  Fiitz  had  kept 
from  her,  .and  the  withered  flower,  and 
the  farewell  letter,  and  she  had  read  them 
over  and  over  again.  And  Fritz  h.ad 
thre.atened  her  he  Avould  kill  him,  and 
had  not  he  cut  the  rope !  and  h.ad  not  a 
!  report  come  that  ho  was  dea<l !  and  was 
ho  really  alive !  and  was  she  alive!  and 
was  she  speaking  to  him,  to  him,  the  be¬ 
loved  one,  thus!  what  happiness,  what 
bliss!  Poor  Apollonius,  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  his  wrecked  happine.'S  disclosed  to 
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him  at  once,  and  lying  within  his  grasp  ! 
He  gently  laid  her  down.  He  bent  over 
her,  and  said,  “  Thou  art  my  own  good 
sister.  Thou  art  better  thjin  I  am.  And 
over  us  and  thy  husband  is  God.  Go 
now,  ray  sister,  dear  and  good  sister:” 
and  he  led  her  by  the  hand  to  the  house, 
and  Fritz  stood  at  a  distance,  and  saw 
ihera. 

We  can  not  prolong  our  story,  but 
must  hurry  to  the  end.  The  old  man  or¬ 
ders  Fritz  to  prep.are  for  an  immediate 
journey  to  America.  He  is  to  go,  and  to 
go  alone.  The  heavy  weight  that  lies  on 
the  fiunily  hearth  that  evening,  is  drawn 
with  great  power.  There  is  no  confession, 
no  exi>lanation  —  every  one  knows  too 
much,  and  divines  more.  Apollonius  re.ads 
the  M'orkmen’s  ledger  to  the  old  man  ;  but 
it  is  a  mechanical  operation,  his  mind 
does  not  follow  the  calculations :  he  can 
hardly  refrain  himself  from  uttering  the 
famili.ar  names.  The  old  man  is  not  listen¬ 
ing,  he  is  trying  to  decide  how  much 
Aj)ollunius  knows  of  the  truth  ;  to  think  if 
it  is  possible  that  the  injured  rope  c.an  bo 
tnaced  to  his  eldest  son,  and  so  llie  family 
wholly  dishonored.  The  unhappy  Fritz 
roams  about,  living  through  his  whole 
past  life  in  that  parting  hour.  “  None 
are  alt  evil,”  and  but  for  the  one  corrod¬ 
ing  pa.ssion  to  which  he  had  yielded  up  his 
soul,  he  might  have  been  a  good-natured 
commonplace  sort  of  fellow  enough. 
MLser.able,  and  weak,  and  wicked  as  he  is,  ‘ 
the  agony  of  that  night  excites  our  j)ity. 

“  He  wandered  restlessly  up  and  down, 
from  the  house  to  the  work-shed,  and  from  ; 
the  work-shed  to  the  house ;  now  with  I 


him  then — and  hero  the  soft  tender  voice 
of  his  mother  had  called  him  from  his 
play.  No  one  loved  him  now ;  could  he 
I  but  feel  that  one  human  heart  regretted 
,  his  departure,  he  would  go  and  would  try 
j  to  become  another  and  a  lietter  man.  Ho 
'  remembers  his  little,  loving,  tender  Aenn- 
j  chen,  and  now  he  understands  the  depth 
of  her  love,  which  he  had  rejected  ;  now, 

I  had  she  been  spaix'd,  she  >vould  have 
!  been  a  ministering  angel  to  him,  but  she 
is  dead,  and  through  his  means.  Sorrow 
for  the  lost  child  for  a  moment  makes 
I  him  forget  his  present  woe.  His  heart 
yearns  for  a  word  of  love,  and  his  arms 
oj>en  that  he  may  clasp  to  his  heart  some 
one  thing  that  he  can  call  his  own.  He 
rises  and  enters  the  house,  and  taking  a 
night-light  with  a  shade,  he  goes  to  tind 
his  children  :  Anne  is  gone,  but  there  .are 
I  others  left.  Beside  the  ftj'st  little  b«*d  ho 
knelt  down,  and  in  unwonted  tones  of 
tenderness  he  whispers  the  name  of  his 
tirst-bom — ‘Fritz!’  He  will  embrace  his 
children,  ho  will  receive  their  caresses — 
and  he  M’ill  go,  he  will  go  .and  become 
.another  and  a  better  man.  The  little  one 
;  awakes,  he  thinks  that  his  mother  had 
I  c.alled  him,  and  aw.akes  smiling — and  is 
!  terrified.  At  the  man  who  is  beside  his 
!  bed  he  is  terrified.  It  is  no  stranger,  it  is 
'  only  a  too  well-known  face  ;  is  it  not  he 
M’ho  had  so  often  looked  at  hitn  in  a  rage  ? 

J  is  it  not  he  from  M’hom  the  mother  had 
often  sheltered  him,  and  had  shut  him  out 
of  the  room  that  he  might  not  see  what 
th.at  m.an  did  to  her?  But  he  h.ad  stood 
trembling  behind  the  door,  .and  had 
listened,  and  had  clenched  his  little  hand 


clenched  fists  and  teeth  close  set,  then 
again  stealing  along  like  a  criminal.  Wild 
and  tumultuous  thoughts  rushed  through 
his  mind ;  at  one  moment  a  falling  leaf 
made  him  start,  then  the  next  instant  he 
drew  himself  up  proudly,  determined  to 
remain  come  what  may,  to  dare  and  to 
confront  all ;  and  not  to  leave  his  brother 
triumphant.  As  he  made  this  resolve,  the 
old  man’s  threats  seemed  to  sound  in  his 
ear  the  M'ords  of  the  accuser ;  and  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  rustling  of  chains,  to 
draw  his  bre.ath  heavily  within  the  d.amp 
walls  of  a  prison  ;  he  stretched  forth  his  ' 
hands  passionately  to  buret  his  bonds,  to  j 
gain  one  gasp  of  fresh  air.  The  vision 
p.%ssed,  and  he  realized  the  whole  misery 
of  his  position.  Golden  memories  of  the 
past  then  arose  before  him.  Here  he  h.ad 
played  .as  an  innocent  child — people  loved 


m  impotent  rage.  The  child  had  not 
learned  to  love  him;  oh!  no.  ‘Fritz,’ 
whispered  the  father  tenderly,  ‘  I  am  go¬ 
ing  away,  and  I  am  not  coming  back 
.again  ;  but  I  will  think  of  yon  day  and 
night ;  and  I  will  send  yon  beautiful  ap¬ 
ples  and  picture-books.’  ‘  I  don’t  want 
them,’  cried  the  child,  half-afraid.  ‘  Undo 
Lonius  gives  me  apples,  and  I  don’t  want 
youre.’  ‘  Do  you,  too,  not  love  me,’  aaid 
the  father  in  faltering  tones,  and  turning 
to  the  second  little  bed.  The  little 
George  sjirnng  into  his  brother’s  bed ; 
there  the  children  clung  to  each  other  ; 
and  the  little  one  gaining  courage  looked 
up  with  his  large  childish  eyes  and  wiid  : 
‘  I  love  mamma,  and  I  love  IJnclc  Lonius  ; 
I  don’t  love  you ;  go  away,  or  I  will  tell 
Uncle  Lonius.”  ’ 

Wo  shall  not  follow  the  horrors  of  that 
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night.  Next  morning  Apollonius  had  to  ■  his  way  in  quiet  simplicity,  now  a  vail  h.as 
place  the  leaden  garland  on  the  summit  of  been  raised  from  his  eyes;  he  sees  that 
the  church  tower,  and  so  complete  his  he,  too,  has  corruption  within,  and  he  has 
task.  All  morning  he  worked  hard,  and  to  be  purified  in  the  fire  of  inward  strife, 
remained  during  the  dinner  hour  when  the  In  .an  active  and  useful  life,  supporting 
other  workmen  were  gone.  All  at  once  his  blind  father,  and  Christine  and  her 
he  felt  himself  sei/.ed  from  behind,  and  children,  he  finds  strength.  At  bis 
turning  he  beholds  his  brother’s  face,  the  father’s  urgent  request  he  began  to  think 
face  of  a  maniac,  glaring  at  him.  There  of  marrying  Christine,  but  peace  only 
is  a  struggle  for  life.  In  his  last  extremity  comes  when  he  has  determined  to  give 
Apollonius  springs  across  a  chasm  and  her  up,  and  to  relinquish  the  desire  of  his 
reaches  firm  footing  ;  but,  in  his  doing  so,  heart.  As  long  as  that  giddy  horror 
his  brother  loses  bal'ince,  and  a  dull  heavy  haunts  him,  he  feels  himself  under  a  curse, 
sound  of  something  falling  against  the  And  the  prayer  of  his  licart  is,  that  he 
stones,  tells  Aimllonius  that  his  enemy,  may  be  relieved  from  it ;  and  that  his 
his  brother,  is  lying  a  sha|)ele.s8,  crushed  hand  may  be  found  worthy  to  w'ork  out 
mass  on  the  ctild  earth  below'.  At  this  some  good  still  for  his  fellow-townsmen, 
moment  the  clock  of  St.  George’s  Church  His  earnest  desire  is  granted.  We  have 
struck  two.  I  Tio  space  for  the  graphic  descrijition  of  a 

From  that  dre.adful  hour  Apollonius  winter  thunder-storm ;  but  we  must  give 
w'a.s  smitten  with  giddiness;  ho  could  no  some  extracts.  The  whole  population  of 
longer  ascend  a  ladder ;  but  his  trade  has  the  place  has  been  roused  at  night  by  the 
been  so  increased  th.at  it  does  not  require  unusii.al  phenomenon  of  wind,  snow,  thnn- 
his  personal  labor ;  ho  conducts  a  large  der,  and  lightning  pouring  out  their  fury 
correspondence,  and  busies  himself  among  together. 

books.  Hut  he  can  not  hear  the  cltK-k  “The  square  before  8t.  George’s  Church 
strike  two  without  a  shudder;  the  sound  i  was  full  of  people,  gazing  .anxiously  at  the 
wakens  him  in  the  midst  of  slumber.  He  i  tower  roof.  The  grand  old  building  stood 
can  not  think  of  standing  on  a  hight  like  a  rock,  amid  the  eonflict  of  elements 
without  being  filled  with  indescribable  ,  which  raged  around  it ;  light  and  dark- 
emotions  of  confusion  and  horror.  He  ness  struggling  for  the  mastery.  Now' 
knows  the  garland  was  not  completely  j  surroundeu  by  a  thousand  flaming  arms, 
fastened  on  the  tower,  and  some  of  the  until  it  seems  to  glow  with  their  heat ; 
wood-w'ork  was  left  uncovered,  but  he  then  invisible  for  a  moment  under  night's 
does  not  even  think  of  returning  to  ex- 1  dark  mantle.  Each  flash  disclosed  a 
amine  it.  Hesidesthis  physic.al  weakness,  ;  multitude  of  white  faces  gazing  upwards, 
the  balance  of  his  rniml  is  unhinged  ;  and  ;  and  lost  in  the  next  moment’s  gloom, 
he  sutlers  from  the  deejwst  despondency.  '  And  the  storm  howled  and  swept  every 
Christine’s  pa.ssionate  disclosure  had  raised  thing  before  it ;  and  as  the  falling  snow' 
the  wildest,  most  tumultuous  wishes  ;  '  reflected  the  lightning,  it  seemed  like  a 
from  that  moment  he  avoided  her  ]»re-  ^  show'er  of  fire.  And  like  the  appearing 
sence.  His  brother’s  death  now  left  her  and  di.sappearing  of  the  people,  so  was 
free,  and  his  father,  after  a  time,  openly  their  confused  speech.  Some  cried  one 
expressed  a  wish  tliat  he  should  marry  thing,  some  another ;  cert.ain  it  was  that 
her.  Hut  no  one  knew'  how  awful  that  ,  were  the  church  set  fire  to,  naught  could 
death  had  been  ;  turn  where  he  would,  ,  save  the  town.” 

that  mani.ac  face  haunted  him,  and  he  felt ;  The  tower  is  stnick  by  lightning,  and  a 
the  gripe  on  his  throat.  No  doubt  it  W'as  general  cry  arises  for  Nettenmaier. 
but  in  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  that  |  “  Where  has  it  struck  ?”  cried  Apol- 

he  had  freed  himself  from  his  hold ;  still  j  lonius,  who  came  up  at  that  moment, 
that  dull,  heavy  sound  Avas  ever  in  his  ,  “  On  the  Hrambach  side,”  cried  one. 
ears,  and  lie  felt  that  his  hand  was  not  clean  I  Apollonius  forced  his  way  through  the 
from  his  brother’s  blood.  He  might  have  ^  crowd,  and  strode  up  the  stair.  The 
married  his  brother’s  widow',  but  not  the  ,  watchers  in  the  tower  could  give  him  no 
widow  of  Fritz  Nettenmaier.  The  st rug- i  information.  It  had  not  really  been 

gle  after  peace  in  the  good  m.an’s  mind  i  struck,  they  said,  and  they  were  gathering 
W'as  long,  but  at  length  succe-ssful ;  daily  ^  their  things  together  in  pale  haste  to 
labor,  daily  duty,  in  time  masters  evil  |  leave ;  only  one  of  them  could  answer  a 
thoughts.  Apollonius  had  hitherto  gone  ]  question.  Apollonius  seized  a  lantern, 
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and  hurried  to  the  roof ;  the  ladder  no 
conger  trembled  under  his  foot,  but  ex- 
litement  prevented  his  remarking  it. 
There  .also  he  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
lightning,  nor  even  the  smell  of  sulphur. 
He  turned  to  call  his  companions  to  come 
up,  and  at  that  moment  a  blue  flame  filled 
every  corner  of  the  old  tower,  and  at  the 
same  inst.ant  a  peal  of  awful  thunder  rent 
the  air.  Apollonius  felt  as  if  struck  dumb, 
and  clung  to  the  railing;  next  instant 
a  siitfocating  cloud  of  smoke  arose;  he 
rushed  to  the  nearest  loop-hole  for  air,  and 
then  cried  to  his  comp anions  to  follow  him. 

To  reach  the  point  of  danger,  he  is 
obliged  to  go  to  the  very  spot  where  his 
brother  perished.  He  is  able  to  go  to 
that  fatal  place,  and  to  thnist  his  ladder 
out  where  there  was  no  scaffolding  to 
support,  and  to  hook  it  on  the  projecting 
slates,  a  prey  to  the  avild  sport  of  the 
wind.  H.anging  on  by  this  frail  hold,  he 
crawled  like  a  fly  up  the  wall  to  the  roof, 
where  the  fire  raged.  During  this  peril¬ 
ous  attempt  the  church  of  St.  George 
struck  two,  and  he  planted  his  foot  firmly 
on  the  burning  rafters ;  his  hand  steady, 
his  head  clear,  amid  the  war  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  elements.  Now,  God  be 

E raised !  the  curse  has  been  taken  ott‘  him. 

pCt  us  give  in  the  author’s  words  the 
feelings  of  the  spectators : 

“The  crowd  below  kept  crying,  ‘  Where, 
where  ?’  as  the  lightning  struck  a  second 
time.  There  was  a  moment’s  silence. 

‘  God  be  praised  !  it  has  not  struck,’  cried 
one.  ‘  No,  no  !  it  burns  this  time ;  may 
the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !’  cried 
another.  When  the  lightning  ceased  for 
a  moment,  small  tongues  of  flame  were  to 
be  seen  under  the  slates.  The  storm 
howled,  the  wind  blew  every  where,  .and 
then  ceased  to  recommence  with  double 
fury.  The  flames  increased  slowly.  Hut 
fast  went  the  cry  of  lire  through  the  towt). 
Every  eye  was  riveted  on  the  one  small 
spot.  ’  Help,  help !  it  is  still  ix>8sible 
to  extinguish  it.’  And  again  the  cry, 
‘  Nettenmaier  !  where  is  N  ettcnmaier  ?’ 
rose  above  the  storm.  A  voice  said, 
‘  He  is  in  the  tower,’  and  people  felt  com¬ 
forted.  Few  knew  him,  especially  of 
they  who  called  loudest.  It  was  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  utter  helplessness,  and  the  mul¬ 
titude  called  out  his  name  as  one  man. 
Some  thought  they  showed  their  courage 
by  even  speaking  of  help  in  such  a  case. 
OtheiB  only  thought  to  pass  the  anxious 
moment.  ‘  What  will  he  do  ?’  cried  one. 
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‘  Help  us !  rescue  us  !’  said  another. 

‘  Yes !  if  he  had  wings  ;  but,  in  this  wind, 
no  one  dare  try  it.’  ‘Nettenmaier  will.’ 
But  the  last  speaker  had  as  little  hope 
th.at  it  was  possible  as  the  first.  Tlio 
conviction  that  the  flame  might  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  if  it  could  be  reached,  ma<le 
the  universal  feeling  far  more  ]»ainful  than 
the  dull  sense  of  resignation  which  inevi¬ 
table  necessity  compels.  When  the  little 
door  in  the  wall  opened,  and  a  ladder  was 
visible,  and  it  became  certain  some  one 
was  to  try  the  daring  deed,  it  heemed  .as 
if  a  second  thunderbolt  had  fallen.  And 
the  ladder  hung  by  the  hooks,  and  vibrat¬ 
ed  to  and  fro ;  .and  the  man  clung  to  it 
.amid  blinding  snow,  .and  begirt  by  flames. 
He  clung  to  it;  he  climbed  it;  a  ladder, 
as  it  were,  made  of  splinters  of  wood,  ami 
swaying  over  the  abyss  like  the  pendulum 
of  a  clock  !  Every  pulse  stood  still.  A 
hundred  difterent  faces  gazed  with  the 
same  expression  at  the  man  above.  They 
h.ardly  trusted  their  eyes.  It  was  like  a 
dream,  and  yet  true.  No  one  quite  be¬ 
lieved  what  ho  saw ;  yet  each  one  felt 
that  he  himself  wixs  on  the  ladder,  sw.aying 
about  with  every  blast  of  the  storm,  .ami(i 
thunder  and  lightning,  high  up  ‘  between 
heaven  and  earth.’  They  stood  on  the 
firm  ground,  and  gazed  ;  and  yet,  should 
the  man  fall !  it  would  be  to  each  as  if  he 
himself  fell.  Each  man  grasped  involun- 
t.arily  his  hands,  his  stick,  or  something, 
.as  if  to  save  themselves  from  danger.  So 
they  stood  it  seemed  a  lifetime,  and  yet  it 
was  but  a  few  moments.  They  forgot  the 
fate  which  threatened  the  town  and  them¬ 
selves  in  the  peril  of  the  man  above, 
whose  danger  seemed  their  own.  They 
saw  the  flames  extinguished,  the  danger 
to  the  town  averted  ;  they  knew  it,  as  it 
were,  in  a  dream,  when  one  knows  one  is 
(Ireaming ;  it  was  a  thotight  without  living 
reality.  Only  after  the  man  had  crept 
down  the  ladder,  and  vanished  at  the  little 
door,  and  pulled  in  the  huhler  after  him, 
and  as  they  ceased  to  clasp  their  hands 
tight,  and  relaxed  their  grasp  of  what  was 
nearest  to  them,  only  then  admiration 
took  the  place  of  .anxiety,  and  the  exulting 
cry,  ‘  Oh  !  the  brave  man  !’  rose,  instead 
of  the  torturing  words,  ‘He  is  lost  !’ 
An  old  man’s  trembling  voice  began  to 
sing, 

‘  Now  thank  the  Lord  our  (iod,’ 
and  as  the  old  man  reached  the  line, 

‘  For  lie  hath  rescued  us,’ 
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then,  first,  each  one  felt  fully  what  had 
been  saved.  Then  men  who  were, utter 
strangers  embraced  each  other,  and  friend 
gra.sj>ed  friend.  Every  one  joined  in  the 
hymn,  .and  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  arose 
from  the  whole  town,  from  the  streets 
and  from  the  market-place,  where  men 
had  stood  and  trembled,  and  it  reached 
the  innermost  chambers  of  the  houses,  and 
rose  from  the  house-tons.  The  sick  heard 
it  on  their  lonely  bed,  the  aged  in  the 
chiiir  where  weakness  chained  them ; 
they,  too,  joined  the  song  of  pr.aise,  and 
children's  young  voices  joined  in  the 
jubilee,  who  neitlier  knew  wh.at  the  dan¬ 
ger  had  been,  nor  who  it  w.as  who  had  so 
daringly  averted  it. 

“And  now  the  re.ader  knows  all  the 
liistory  of  the  old  man,  wdiorn  we  left,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  listening  to 
the  Sabbatli  bells  from  his  ganlen  bower. 
That  peaceful  bower,  round  it  the  roses 
blossom,  and  their  perfume  fills  the  air. 
One  can  hear  the  hum  of  the  bee,  and 
the  sound  of  insect  life.  Christine  goes 


through  the  garden,  she  shakes  the  bean 
blossom,  and  she  gathers  the  dark  beet¬ 
root  leaves.  It  is  summer-time  ;  her  son 
has  brought  home  his  wife ;  there  is  joy 
and  young  voices  in  the  house.  Warm 
drops  of  rain  are  falling,  the  rich  verdure 
drinks  them  eagerly,  and  all  speaks  of 
peace.  What  men  call  happiness  or  un- 
liappincss  is  but  the  circumstance  in  which 
they  are  placed,  the  raw  stuff,  the  ma¬ 
terial,  .as  It  were,  out  of  which  they  have 
to  hew  their  lives.  Heaven  does  not 
send  happiness,  it  sends  men  the  power  to 
form  it  within  their  own  hearts.  Man 
ought  not  so  much  to  strive  to  reach 
heaven,  as  to  bring  heaven  down  to  dwell 
with  him.  He  who  has  not  happiness 
within  himself,  alas!  seeks  it  in  vain  else¬ 
where.  Let  faith  and  conscience  guide 
y^our  steps.  Turn  not  from  the  world  as 
It  is,  listen  to  the  inward  voice,  and  seek 
to  walk  uprightly  yourself  in  it,  then  all 
will  be  riglit  within,  and  in  this  sense 
your  walk  will  be 

‘  UETWKEN  llEAVKX  AND  EARTH.’  ” 


A  Nkw  LuiHT. — A  Wflah  pnper  of  a  recent  date, 
tclU  of  a  vUit  ]>aid  by  the  llou.  Major  FitrJiiaurice 
to  tlie  IVnrbyn  Slate  tiiiurry,  near  lian^or,  for  the 
l^rposo  of  exhibiting  his  newly-disH-overed  light- 
Tlie  first  exix'riment  was  conducted  in  a  deej)  and 
long  tunnel.  The  apparatus,  wliich  is  quite  port¬ 
able,  was  i>laced  at  one  end  of  the  tunnel.  The 
light  produced  from  this  was  steady,  pure,  and  so 
surjtrisingly  brilliant  that  it  completely  illumin¬ 
ated  the  ■whole  length  of  the  tunnel,  and  rendered 
a  written  paper  distinctly  legible  at  a  distance  of  ' 
three  hundred  yards.  'I'he  apparatus  was  next 
brought  into  the  ojh'ii  quarry.  Here  also  the  re¬ 
sults  were  most  extraordinary.  The  numerous 
steps  of  the  (luarry,  some  even  at  a  distance  of 
eight  hundred  an(i  nine  hundred  yard.*,  were  as 
clearly  seen  as  in  daylight.  A  young  Irish  lady 
who  was  present  exclaimed:  "Why,  the  sun  is  a 
fool  to  it”  This  light  is  applicable  to  a  variety  | 
of  purposes.  The  colors  of  nirniturc,  dresses,  etc.,  | 
are  rendered  unusually  vivid,  and  photographs 
can  1m*  taken  In  ten  seconds.  It  is  free  from  inju¬ 
rious  fumes,  and  consequently  docs  not  affect  paint 
gilding,  or  articles  of  delicate  color.  It  is  also 
easily  manufactured  and  very  cheap. 


Mkttkrnicii. — This  veteran  statesman  aces  the 
coming  wliirlwiiid,  and  has  done  an  uct  of  rather  an 
undiploinatiu  kind,  but  which  the  crisis  must  excuse. 
Ho  has  jii-st  revealed,  in  un  autograph  note  to  the 
Einjjeror  Napoleon  III..  I<)r  the  purpose  of  repelling 
thechurgo  made  against  .\u8trla  of  having  been  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  Ktiropoan  coalition  against  his 
great  uncle.  tJie  actual  tact  of  a  secret  proposal  made 
after  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow,  when 
Franco  seemed  on  her  Ia.<t  leg.s.  for  a  relinquishment 
of  liostilities  on  the  part  of  Kaiser  Franz  and  a  pesico 
ns  far  as  Vienna  was  concerned,  abandoning  to  tho 
kingdom  of  Italy  any  claim  to  Lombardy,  in  return 
fur  the  renew'al  of  Uio  Cauipa  Formio  Treaty,  secur¬ 
ing  Dalm.atia  and  Uie  coast  of  Istria  to  Austria.  The 
part  Munttund  Prince  Sell  wartzenberg  played  in  tho 
iran.saetion  is  dwtdt  on.  and  tho  willingness  of  his 
Imperial  master  to  support  the  husband  of  Maria 
Louisa  on  the  Imi>eriul  throne  of  France  is  set  forth. 
All  this  is  done  "  by  iKruii.ssion,”  and  an  autlientic 
copy  of  the  archives  forwarded,  showing  its  acknow¬ 
ledgment  at  'Wihin,  in  1812,  by  tho  Due  do  Bas- 
sano,  acting  for  Napoleon  I. — Paris  eorretjxmdent 
of  the  UMk. 
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“WASHINGTON,  THE  BEACON  LIGHT.” 


“  I  HAVE  the  pleasure,”  said  his  Honor,  I 
ex-Govemor  Bradish,  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of 
March,  1859,  “  of  introducing  to  this  great 
assembly,  America’s  favorite  son,  the  lion. 
Edward  Everett !”  A  burst  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  W'elcome  and  applause  followed  the 
announcement.  We  have  the  pleasure 
also,  and  the  honor,  of  introducing  to  our 
numerous  patrons  and  readers  of  the 
Eri.E<Tic,  not  the  original  indeed,  but  a 
full-length  portrait  of  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  orator,  so  life-like  and  graphic  that  we 
hope  the  reader,  if  he  will  please  to  listen 
with  attentive  ears,  will  fancy  he  hears  the 
eloquent  words  vibrating  from  the  lips  of 
the  speaker,  just  as  he  uttered  them  on 
the  memorable  evening  of  the  fourth  of 
March.  At  least  we  have  done  our  best, 
and  enlisted  the  artistic  skill  of  Mr.  Sar- 
tain  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  result ; 
and  if  our  readers,  as  they  gaze  upon  the 
life-like  lineaments  of  the  renowned  origi¬ 
nal,  do  not  fancy  they  hear  the  language 
of  Mr.  Everett’s  oration  on  the  character 
of  Washington,  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
thought  to  be  our  fault. 

No  American  voice,  perhaps  no  human 
voice,  has  reached  the  ears  of  so  many 
Americans,  or  of  so  many  human  beings,  svs 
the  voice  of  the  original  whose  portrait 
adorns  our  present  number,  on  whoso  lips 
countless  thousands,  in  many  parts  of  our 
land,  have  hung  and  listened  with  delight 
to  the  portrayal  of  the  character  of  the 
“  Father  of  his  Country.” 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  a  brilliant 
and  crowded  assembly  had  convened. 
The  immense  and  gorgeous  edifice  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  has  New- York  witnessed  such  an 
assembly  of  character,  talent,  intellect,  in¬ 
fluence,  moral  worth,  beauty,  and  accom¬ 
plishment  as  was  convened  to  grace  this 
occasion,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  orator 
,and  his  subject. 

The  occasion  was  appropriately  inau¬ 
gurated  by  military  display  and  martial 
music  attending  and  escorting  the  ora¬ 


tor  to  the  platform.  As  the  orator, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  military  chief¬ 
tain  of  the  occasion,  approached  the 
platform  from  the  orchestra,  in  full  view 
of  the  immense  assembly,  amid  the  strains 
of  stirring  music,  the  whole  scene  and 
impressive  panorama  w'as  redolent  of  ex¬ 
citing  and  absorbing  interest.  The  orator 
took  his  seat.  Then  the  angel  of  Silence 
spread  his  wings  for  a  few  moments  over 
the  vast  congregation.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Potts  addressed  the  throne  of  grace,  in¬ 
voking  the  divine  benediction.  Then  the 
orator  arose  and  began  his  utterances  pre¬ 
faced  by  loud  cheers. 

We  hope  to  be  pardoned,  if  need  be, 
for  placing  this  little  descriptive  frame¬ 
work  around  the  ])ortrait  and  the  occasion. 
The  generous  and  noble  efforts  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  Everett  in  the  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  cause,  form  a  part  of  our  national 
history,  and  arc  worthy  of  all  praise.  We 
desire  to  present  the  orator  in  life-like¬ 
ness  amid  the  scenes  of  these  labors — to 
aid  the  recollection  of  those  who  were 
privileged  to  hear  him,  and  to  impart 
some  just  impression  to  the  minds  of 
those  who,  residing  at  a  distance,  may  not 
have  seen  his  face  or  heard  his  voice. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Everett, 
at  our  re<|ue8t,  Mr.  Sartain  was  present, 
and  chose  the  moment,  the  position,  and 
the  gesture  of  the  uplifted  arm,  when  the 
orator  uttered  the  following  language  in 
allusion  to  Washington,  pointing  upward 
to  him  as  “  the  Beacon  Light.” 

After  hastily  enumerating  the  great 
points  of  the  prosecution  and  auspicious 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  he  proceed¬ 
ed  :  “  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  as¬ 
cribe  all  the  glory  of  all  these  great 
events  to  any  one  man,  even  though  that 
man  be  Washington.  Heaven  forbid  that 
we  should  do  such  injustice  to  the  great 
and  good  men,  in  every  |>art  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  North  and  South,  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  and  on  whom  he  ever  leaned  for 
support ;  but  I  say  no  more  than  each  and 
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all  of  those  great  and  good  men  would 
have  said  ;  no  more  than  many  of  them 
did  say  in  substance,  on  fitting  occasion, 
when  I  declare  that  the  character  of 
Washington  was  the  Beacon  Light,  which 
guided  our  fathers  over  all  that  dark  and 
tempestuous  sea.  Beacon  Light,  did  1 
say  ?  It  was  more  and  higher.  Tlie 
storm  might  rage,  the  ocean  might  heave 
from  its  depths,  the  eternal  hills  might 
tremble  on  their  rocky  thrones,  the  be¬ 
wildered  needle  itself  might  break  its 
mystic  faith  with  the  mariner,  but  all  the 
while  there  was  one 


‘  As  constant  as  the  Northern  Star, 

Of  whose  true,  fixed,  and  resting  quality. 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  hrmament’  ” 

We  hope  this  brief  sketch  may  add  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  the  portrait  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  original,  whose  name  and  cha¬ 
racter  will  ever  stand  high  in  American 
annals.  The  portrait  was  taken  twice  in 
ainbrotype,  by  Mr.  Brady,  and  the  en¬ 
graving  afterw'ards  corrected  from  life  by 
Mr.  Sartain,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Everett — to  whom  W'e  owe  our  thanks — 
and  which  we  hope  will  prove  as  gratify¬ 
ing  to  our  readers  as  it  is  pleasurable  to  us. 


From  the  Letiinre  Hoar. 

SIBERIAN  GEMS. 


In*  the  district  around  the  Oural  are 
found  many  stones  of  great  value  and 
beauty — emerald,  amethyst,  beryl,  christ- 
oberyl,  topaz,  rose-tourmaline,  and  garnet 
— all  highly  interesting  to  the  crystallo- 
grapher  in  their  natural  state,  and  much 
more  so  to  the  ladies  when  cut  into  gems. 

The  capit.al  of  the  Oural  is  Ekaterine- 
burg,  situated  on  a  beautiful  lake,  from 
which  there  is  a  charming  view  of  the 
town.  The  towers,  spires,  and  domes  of 
its  eight  churches,  a  monastery,  an<l  a  con¬ 
vent,  rising  over  the  numerous  public  and 
private  buildings,  produce  a  most  pleasing 
effect ;  while  in  the  distance  are  seen  the 
pine-clad  hills  of  the  Oural.  Ne.arly  in 
the  c^ter  of  the  town  stand  the  mechan¬ 
ical  works  belonging  to  the  government, 
which  are  built  on  an  enormous  scale,  and 
fitted  up  with  machinery  .and  tools  from 
the  best  makers  in  England.  The  entire 
arrangement  of  this  establishment  has 
been  carrie<l  out  for  about  fifteen  years  un¬ 
der  the  superintendence  of  a  good  practical 
English  meobanic,  who  executed  the 
whole  of  the  excellent  machinery  of  the 
Mint,  in  which  copper  money  to  a  large 


amount  is  coined  annually.  The  furn.ace 
for  smelting  gold  is  in  a  building  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Mint,  to  which  all  the 
precious  metals  found  in  the  Oural  are 
brought,  smelted,  cast  into  bars,  and  then 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Near  these  works  stands  the  building 
(the  Granilnoi  Fabric)  in  which  the  jas- 
|>er8,  porphyries,  aventurine,  and  other 
stones  found  in  the  Oural  are  made  into 
columns,  pedestals,  vases,  and  tables,  un¬ 
rivaled  in  workmanship  cither  in  ancient 
or  modem  times.  The  machines  used  are 
turned  by  waterpower  ;  the  whole  estab¬ 
lishment  belongs  to  the  Crown,  and  is 
worked  by  peasants. 

The  jaspers  are  found  in  a  great  variety 
of  colors,  the  most  beautiful  being  deep 
green,  dark  puiqde,  dark  violet,  gray  and 
cream-color;  also  a  ribbon  jasper,  i^dth 
stripes  of  reddish  brown  and  green.  The 
iwrphyries  are  equally  fine  and  varied, 
comprising  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
colors.  Orlite  is  also  a  splendid  stone,  of 
a  deep  pink  color,  with  veins  of  yellow 
and  block;  when  made  into  vases  it  is 
semi-transparent.  Malachite  is  used  in 
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making  tables  and  various  other  articles. 
The  vases  formed  from  it,  Mr.  Atkinson 
(to  M’hose  interesting  Travels  in  Siberia 
we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars) 
states,  are  usually  of  a  most  classic  de¬ 
sign  ;  this,  M’ith  the  rich  materials  in 
which  they  are  executed,  gives  them  a 
magnificent  effect ;  but  to  be  able  fully  to 
appreciate  such  works,  they  must  be  seen 
in  the  splendid  collections  at  the  imperial 
palaces  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Most  sumptuous  jasper  tables  are  made 
at  this  establishment,  inlaid  with  different 
colored  stones  in  imitation  of  birds,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  foliage.  In  1853,  Mr,  Atkinson 
saw  one  of  them  in  Ekaterineburg,  on 
which  four  or  five  men  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  six  ye.ars.  Nor  is  this  an  un¬ 
common  occurrence.  The  cost  of  labor 
alone  (even  if  the  mateiials  were  to  be 
had)  would  effectually  prevent  such  work 
being  executed  in  England.  But  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  wages  are  excessively  low ;  and  Mr. 
Atkinson  himself  saw  a  man  engaged 
carving  foliage  on  some  of  the  jasper 
vases,  in  a  style  not  excelled  any  where 
in  Europe,  whose  wages  were  three  shil¬ 
lings  and  eightpenoe  a  month,  with  two 
poods  (thirty-six  pounds)  of  rye-flour  per 
month  to  make  into  bread  ;  meat  he  was 
never  8upi>osed  to  eat.  Another  man  was 
cutting  a  head  of  Ajax  after  the  antique, 
in  jasper  of  two  colors — the  ground  of 
dark  green,  and  the  head  a  yellowish 
cream-color — in  very  high  relief^  and  in¬ 
tended  for  a  brooch.  It  was  a  splendid 
.production  of  art,  and  would  have  raisetl 
the  man  to  a  high  position  in  any  country 
in  Europe  except  Russia.  lie  also,  poor 
fellow !  reoeiv<^  his  three  shillings  and 
eightpence  a  month  and  his  bread.  A 
married  man  with  a  family  receives  two 
poods  of  bhtek  flour  for  his  wife  and  one 
pood  for  each  child,  on  which  they  live 
and  look  stout.  Other  workmen  were  cut¬ 
ting  the  emerald,  topaz,  amethyst,  aqua¬ 
marine,  and  various  stones,  into  different 
shapes,  which  they  do  with  perfect  accu¬ 
racy  and  in  good  taste. 

The  lapidaries  of  Ekaterineburg  de¬ 
serve  most  honorable  mention  ;  they  have 
brought  their  art  to  great  perfection  in 
cutting  the  various  stones  found  in  Sibe¬ 
ria,  and  some  of  them  may  vie  with  the 
best  workmen  in  Europe.  Mr.  Atkinson 
gays :  “  The  government  employs  a  great 
number  of  its  serfs  in  this  establishment, 
in  the  machine  and  other  shops.  None 


of  them  can  be  said  to  be  ‘  poor,’  if  by 
that  M'ord  is  meant  want  of  bread ;  for 
black  bread  they  have,  and  salt ;  this, 
with  a  drink  made  from  rye,  is  the  food  of 
hundreds  who  w-ork  hard  for  twelve  hours 
in  the  day,  and  receive  for  their  labor 
fourpence.  The  Russian  peasants  liave, 
undoubtedly,  great  imitative  genius,  and 
nothing  daunts  them.  Men  are  brought 
from  a  village,  never  having  seen  any  me¬ 
chanical  operations  before,  and  are  taken 
to  the  shop.  One  is  told  he  must  be  a 
blacksmith  ;  he  goes  to  his  anvil  without 
the  least  hesitation,  and  begins  his  work ; 

I  another  is  ordered  to  be  a  fitter  in  the 
i  machine-shop ;  ho  scats  himself  at  his 
'  bench,  looks  at  the  work  liis  neighbor  is 
doing,  takes  up  his  file,  and  commences 
his  new  and  to  him  wonderful  occup:itiou  ; 
so  they  .go  on  through  many  branches.” 

All  precioTis  stones,  wherever  discov¬ 
ered  in  Siberia,  are  the  property  of  the 
Emporor ;  but  it  is  not  always  the  case 
that  they  find  their  way  into  ti>e  ImiKTial 
jewel-case,  as  the  following  instance  sliows. 
About  twenty-fiv'o  or  tliirty  years  ago, 
several  fine  cry.stals  of  emerald  were  tlis- 
covere<l  by  some  children,  while  jdaying 
near  the  village  of  Takovaya,  and  were 
tossed  about  in  the  cottage  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  before  their  character  was 
j  recognizeil.  At  length  they  were  .sent 
to  Ekaterineburg,  and  wore  most  sfden- 
didly  cut  in  the  Granilnoi  Fabric.  They 
proved  to  be  gems  of  rare  beauty  and 
great  v.alue,  and  were  secretly  sent  into 
Germany,  where  they  were  bought  by  a 
prince  of  one  of  the  reigning  families. 
.Some  years  afterwards,  his  consort,  on 
some  great  occasion,  visited  tlie  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  while  staying  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  wore  these  magnificent  and  rare 
gems.  They  were  of  such  surpassing 
beauty  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Em¬ 
press,  who  admired  them  very  much,  and 
inquired  whence  they  were  obtained.  To 
the  great  astonishment  of  her  Imperial 
Majesty,  she  was  told  they  came  from 
Siberia.  This  cau8e<l  a  great  sensation. 
Without  giving  time  for  any  communica¬ 
tion  to  be  made  to  Ekaterineburg,  the 
Emperor  sent  an  officer  to  search  the 
works,  and  the  houses  of  all  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  establishment  there.  lie 
found  in  the  house  of  the  director  several 
gems  of  great  value,  which  the  latter 
declared  were  there  for  safe  custody. 
This  was  disbelieved,  and  without  any 
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invcsligation,  the  accused  was  sent  to  eccentricity  amused  them  all.  lie  had  at 
prison,  and  after  many  years’  contiiiement  letigth  established  a  sort  of  jargon  of  his 
died  there.  *  own,  most  strange  and  peculiar.  In  giv- 

Amethysts  of  great  brilliancy,  and  ing  his  instructions,  he  would  begin  in 
beryl,  are  occasionally  discovered  in  sev-  Kuss,  add  a  few  words  of  German,  then  a 
eral  parts  of  the  Oiirnl ;  some  exceedingly  scrap  of  French,  and  finally  glide  into  an 
fine  crystals  of  a  blue,  yellow,  and  rose  English  sentence,  which  he  concluded 
color ;  those  of  the  latter  kind  are  rare,  with  an  impetuous  volley  of  threats  in 
and  when  perfectly  transparent,  of  consid-  case  of  disobedience, 
erable  value.  Chrysobcryl  is  met  with  in  When  the  Emperor  Alexander  visited 
the  same  locality  as  the  emerald ;  occa-  the  Oural,  he  was  greatly  pleased  with 
sionally  very  fine  crystals  are  obtained,  the  works  Major  had  established,  and,  as 
and  cut  into  beautiful  gems.  Topaz  is  a  token  of  his  satisfaction,  presented  him 
found  in  one  or  two  localities,  sometimes  with  a  ])iece  of  land  containing  about 
six  inches  loug,  perfectly  transparent,  and  twenty  English  acres,  with  all  tlie  mine- 
sold  at  a  very  gre.at  price.  Pink  topaz  is  rals  it  contained,  and  gold  w.as  known  to 
rare.  Mr.  Atkinson  says;  “Up  to  this  j  be  deposited  there.  This  imperial  act  of 
time,  only  five  small  crystals  have  been  bounty  proved  fatal  to  the  unhappy 
met  with  at  one  of  the  gold  mines  in  the  ]  Englishman,  who  built  for  himself  a  house 
South  Gural,  ainl  one  of  these  was  pre-  i  on  his  land,  and  a  few  years  later  began 
sented  to  me  :  I  deeply  regret  to  say  that  j  to  excavate  and  wash  the  gold  sand, 
it  is  either  mislaid  or  has  been  lost  on  my  i  usually  obtaining  more  th.an  two  poods  of 
journey.’’  ;  gold  a  year,  at  a  very  small  cost  of  labor. 

Our  readers  will  learn  with  interest '  This  w'as  worth  about  £3500.  He  had 
that  English  mechanics  have  been  em-  j  gone  on  in  this  way  for  several  years,  liv- 
ployed  in  the  Oural  from  a  very  early  |  ing  at  his  country  house  with  very  few 
period,  in  its  mining  operations.  Several  people  about  him,  and  often  having  no 
of  them,  Mr.  A.  tells  us,  have  become  I  domestic  except  an  old  woman.  At 
celebrated  for  their  eccentricity,  and  their  |  length  an  unusually  productive  year  oc- 
names  will  be  handed  down  through  m.any  |  curred  ;  the  (juantity  of  precious  metal  he 
generations  in  connection  with  the  works,  had  obtained  during  the  summer  was 
He  relates  a  tragical  history  of  the  fate  of  i  accurately  known  to  the  W'orkinen,  each 
one  of  these  adventurous  spirits.  In  the  '  day’s  produce  being  weighed,  entered  in 
reign  of  the  Erniwror  Paul,  a  young  |  a  booK,  and  delivered  to  Major  every 
mechanic,  named  Major,  was  engaged  by  |  evening.  He  depositetl  it  in  an  iron  box 
the  Russian  government,  and  sent  to  j  which  stood  in  his  cabinet,  the  key  of 
Ekaterineburg  to  superintend  a  small  !  which  he  carried  in  his  j)ocket.  That 
mechanicid  establislnnent.  In  this  town  year  there  were  more  than  three  poods 
Major  spent  a  long  life,  and  constructed  of  gold  in  the  box.  The  time  was 
many  machines,  which,  rude  as  they  were,  ,  approaching  w’hen  this  treasure  would  be 
prove<l  of  essential  value  in  the  mining  1  sent  to  the  smelting  w'orks  at  Ekaterine- 
districts,  Pe:isants  were  sent  to  him  ‘  burg,  to  be  cast  into  bars,  and  forwarded 
from  the  difterent  villages,  who  ha«l  >  to  the  mint  at  St.  Petersburg,  when,  one 
never  in  their  lives  seen  any  mechanical  |  Sunday  evening.  Major  and  his  old  house- 
tools  except  an  ax  and  a  saw.  When  he  I  keeper  being  alone  in  the  house,  a  noise 
entered  upon  his  duties  he  scarcely  knew  }  was  suddenly  heard  near  the  entrance 
a  word  of  the  Russi.an  language,  which  of  i  door.  The  old  dame  rose  to  see  what 
course  added  much  to  his  difficulties.  |  w’as  the  matter ;  but  scarcely  had  she  left 
However,  as  years  rolled  on,  he  acquired  j  the  room  when  she  was  seized  and  thrown 
some  knowledge  of  it.  German  he  also  down  a  staircase.  Major,  hearing  the 
learned  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  noise,  rushed  to  the  door  of  his  cabinet 
miners,  many  of  whom  were  from  the  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  when  a  blow' 
Hartz  Mountains.  He  likewise  contrived  fell  from  an  ax  upon  his  head,  and  he 
to  add  a  little  French  to  his  stock.  His  never  breathed  again, 
pay  being  liberal,  and  living  cheap,  he  After  this,  the  murderers  possessed 
was  enabled  to  keep  a  good  establish-  themselves  of  the  box  and  the  gold,  with 
ment ;  and,  being  kind  to  the  workmen,  which  they  made  off,  closing  the  doors 
he  gained  their  esteem  and  that  of  the  after  them.  It  was  not  till  the  morning 
officers  who  served  under  him,  while  his  of  the  third  day  that  this  terrible  tragedy 
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ir.'is  known,  when  one  of  the  oflSoers  of  I 
the  machine  works  came  to  consult  Major 
on  business  of  importance.  Search  being 
made,  the  ghastly  remains  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  man  were  found,  his  hand  still 
grasping  the  candlestick.  The  old 
woman  was  discovered  in  a  state  of  un- 
ooasciousness,  though  still  living. 

A  strict  investigation  was  made,  and 
suspicion  fell  on  some  of  the  workmen, 
who  wore  seized  and  examined,  but  it 
was  clearly  proved  they  were  innocent. 
A  strict  watch  w-as  kept  on  the  move¬ 
ments  of  certain  men  who  were  rather 
suspicious  characters.  One  of  these,  a 
small  merchant,  w'as  taken  and  searched. 
On  examination,  however,  he  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  tlie  police  that  he  was 
ninety  versts  distant  on  the  morning  of 
the  murder.  He  was  accordingly  set  at 
liberty.  Years  passed  over,  and  all  hopes 
of  penetrating  the  mystery  were  given  up. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  quantity 
of  gold  stolen  from  the  mines  had  become 


so  enormous,  that  the  government  deter¬ 
mined  to  discover  how  it  was  effected. 
An  officer  of  police  was  dispatched  to  the 
neighborhood,  and  after  a  long  and  skillful 
course  of  maneuvering,  he  contrived  to 
offset  the  jmrpose  for  which  ho  w.as  sent. 
In  the  course  of  his  investigations  also, 
he  came  upon  a  clue  which  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  murderer  of  |>oor  Major, 
who  was  no  other  than  the  merchant  who 
had  been  in  the  first  instance  tried  and 
acquitted.  This  man  had  long  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  gold -smuggling,  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  those  who  stole  it  from  the 
mines.  The  murder  was  clearly  proved 
against  him  and  some  accomplices,  and 
they  were  sentenced  to  the  horrible  pun¬ 
ishment  of  “  running  the  gauntlet,”*  and 
died  immediately  after.  The  b.and  of 
gold  stealers  was  broken  up,  and  the 
officer  of  police  returned  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  receive  a  reward  for  his  arduous 
and  really  dangerous  labors. 


From  Um  Losdon  Qaartwly  Beriew. 
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Cradle  of  history,  land  of  fables  and  I 
myths,  starting-point  of  many  a  form  of 
civilization,  no  corner  of  the  world  except 
Palestine  can  boast  of  more  interesting 
remembrances  than  the  widely  diversified 
region  south  of  Caucasus.  Here,  in  the 
highlands  of  Armenia,  w'here  the  whole 
surface  has  been  broken  up  by  volcanoes 
and  upheavals  among  the  latest  of  the 
great  geological  convulsions  of  earth’s 
crust,  somewhere  in  this  district  was  man’s 
primeval  dwelling.  Of  the  identity  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  with  two  of  the 
rivers  of  Paradise,  the  student  of  Scrip- 


f  Ritter's  Porch  to  the  History  ^  the  Races  of 
Europe.  Regions  of  Caueasus  and  Pontvs.  Berlin. 


I  ture  can  have  no  doubt ;  and  when  we 
learn  that  the  Pha!as  rolls  down  gold,  and 
that  the  Araxes  passes  by  a  ])rimitive 
Cush,  (Shusha,)  there  ought  not  to  be 
much  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Pison  or 
Gihon  either.  (Gen.  2  ;  11-13.)  The  sa¬ 
cred  writer’s  description,  compared  with 
the  still  existing  general  features  of  the 
country,  however  modified  its  relievo  has 
been,  conveys  the  impression  of  a  moun¬ 
tain-circled  lake  with  four  rivers  issuing 
from  it :  two  to  the  south,  one  to  the  Eu- 
xine,  and  one  to  the  Caspian.  The  name, 


•  **  To  run  the  gauntlet  ”  is  to  walk  between  the 
lines  formed  bj  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  consisting  of 
3000  men,  each  mao  striking  the  culprit  with  a  rod. 
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Eden,  is  presented  in  Haiadnn  of  Arme¬ 
nian  traaition  ;  Iladenecli  of  Zoroaster, 
who  was  himself  born  at  Ourmiah,  pro¬ 
bably  the  Ur  of  Abraham,  certainly  the 
mystic  land  of  the  Persians.  Sir  H.  Haw- 
linson  and  Mr.  Loftns  identify  Ur  with 
Alugeyer,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  It  is  possible  that  s|K)t  may 
have  been  the  site  of  a  city  called  Ur;  but 
the  scriptural  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  must  | 
have  been  on  the  left  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  “  beyond  the  river.”  (.loshua  24  : 
2,  3.) 

In  these  same  highlands  human  history 
was  begun  over  again  ;  for  the  ark  rested 
upon  Ai-arat,  and  the  children  of  Noah  j 
first  spread  themselves  at  its  feet.  There  is  , 
a  commemoration  of  the  fact  in  the  name 
of  the  town  of  Nakchivan,  on  the  Aras,  j 
the  dnoOa-njpiov  of  Josephus ;  for  it  means  j 
Jirst  /labitatioH.  It  was  doubtless  the ; 
pui’pose  of  God,  in  bringing  the  race  back 
to  its  cradle,  to  make  men  feel  more  deep¬ 
ly  the  renewal  of  his  mercies,  and  of  their 
own  re.sponsibilities.  Ararat  is  just  with¬ 
in  the  frontier  recognized  by  the  Ti'e.aty 
of  Turkmanchai,  (1828.)  It  is  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  neighboring  popula¬ 
tions  ;  but  has  a  rival  in  Elbrous,  the  Al- 
bordj  of  Persian  mythology,  and  the  high¬ 
est  summit  of  Cauc-osus :  the  latter  is  the  ! 
sacred  mountain  of  the  ark,  the  olive,  and  | 
the  dove,  in  the  traditions  of  .all  the  tribes  j 
who  live  within  sight  of  its  everlasting 
snows.  I 

It  was  hero  that  the  Greeks  learned  ' 
their  mysteriously  evangelical  myth  of  j 
Prometheus.  It  was  meet  that  the  im- ; 
personation  of  man  suffering  for  his  pre- 1 
sumption,  and  woman’s  curiosity,  yet  ex- , 
pecting  a  Redeemer,  should  be  associated 
with  the  rocks  of  Caucasus  and  the  ruins 
of  Eden.  The  frtMmli,  the  peak  of  Pro- 1 
metheus,  is  a  lofty  and  jwcuharly  pointed  , 
needle^  as  it  would  be  called  in  Savoy ;  a  : 
conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape  from  \ 
almost  every  part  of  Mingrelia.  When  , 
Pompey  commanded  an  army  in  Colchis, 
he  vi.sited  this  mountitin  with  his  compa- , 
nion,  the  literary  Greek,  Theophanes. 

In  Hesiod  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
place  where  Prometheus  was  supposed  to  j 
suffer ;  and  Aeschylus  puts  it  vaguely  in 
Scythia.  Hence,  Mr.  Grote  and  others 
snpiKtse  the  tradition  was  not  identified  , 
witli  the  region  of  Caucasus  until  a  later  , 
])€riod ;  but  this  is  a  mere  hypothecs. ! 
That  a  myth,  recalling  the  great  catas-  ’ 
trophe  and  the  great  promise  at  the  dawn  i 


of  human  existence,  should  bo  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  scenes  amid 
which  the  Book  of  Genesis  places  that 
catastrophe,  can  hardly  be  accidental. 
Mr.  Grote  forgets  what  he  himself  says 
elsewhere,  that  legends  of  the  Argonauts, 
older  than  .riischylus,  make  those  wander¬ 
ers,  as  they  pass  the  Caucasus,  see  the 
eagle  that  gnawed  the  liver  of  l*rome- 
theus  nailed  to  the  rock,  and  hear  the 
groans  of  the  suflerer  himself.* 

It  was  hence  that  the  various  tribes 
that  ])eopled  Central  and  Northern  En- 
ro|)e  j)roceeded  in  their  earliest  emigra¬ 
tions.  Remnants  of  many  of  them  in  the 
valleys  of  Caucasus  are  like  marks  to 
show  that  they  had  pa.ssed ;  others  loft 
but  a  name  behind  them.  Here,  for  in- 
8t.ance,  was  Asgard,  the  mystic  city  of  the 
Scandinavians,  Asa  Land,  their  jtaradise 
from  which  Odin  led  their  ancestors. 
Herodotus  mentions  an  Asia  on  the  Kuban. 
Pliny  reckons  the  Asmi  among  the  Scy¬ 
thian  tribes.  Dubois  found  no  less  than 
three  localities  called  Asa  on  the  calca¬ 
reous  spur  to  the  north-west,  among  the 
Toherkesses.  The  Sea  of  Azof  is  also  a 
memorial  of  that  name.  The  very  api>el- 
lation  of  the  whole  continent  is  another. 
The  chain  of  Caucasus  was  so  called  from 
a  combination  of  Kogh  (“  mountain”) 
and  As. 

Between  the  two  kindred  nations  of 
the  Tcherkesses  and  the  Lesghians,  in  the 
very  central  valley  of  the  north  of  Cau¬ 
casus,  an  Indo-Germanic  tribe  is  inserted 
like  a  wedge.  It  is  a  people  called  Osses, 
or  Ossetes,  by  the  Russians  and  Georgi¬ 
ans  ;  but  who  call  themselves  Iron,  and 
their  district  Ironistaun,  while  they  trans¬ 
fer  the  name  Assi  to  certain  Tcherkesses. 
Russian  missionaries  were  sent  to  this 
people  in  1 745.  They  voluntarily  declar¬ 
ed  themselves  subjects  of  the  Czar ;  and 
as  they  lived  upon  the  valley  of  the  Terek, 
and  possessed  the  important  Pass  of  Da- 
riel,  the  connection  with  them  greatly 
facilitated  the  intercourse  of  Russia  with 
Georgia,  and  the  final  subjugation  of  that 
country.  This  Os-sete  tribe,  now  only 
about  twenty-six  thousand  strong,  are 
supposed  to  bo  the  last  representatives  of 
a  people  who  once  played  an  important 
part  in  the  valley  of  the  great  chain,  and 
m  the  plains  at  its  feet.  It  was  the  Me- 
dish  colony  which  the  Scythians,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Diodorus,  transplanted  into  Sar- 


♦  Grote’s  Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  828. 
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matia  ;  and  of  which  the  famous  Georgian  | 
Chronicle  of  Vaktang  V.  says,  that  it  was 
located  in  the  north  of  Caucasus  seven  ' 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Klap¬ 
roth  found  about  seven  iiundred  O.ssete 
words  having  affinity  with  modern  Persic, 
which,  together  with  the  name  this  little 
people  gives  itself  confirms  the  fact  of  its  , 
being  partially  descended  from  the  Me-  j 
dish  colony.  Klaproth  found  also  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  words  related  to 
Lett  or  Courlandish.  This  circumstance 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  there  are 
some  singular  coincidences  of  manners 
and  superstitions  between  the  0.ssete  and  ! 
the  Lithuanian  peasant.  Among  both 
people,  for  instance,  a  man  struck  dea<l 
by  lightning  is  supposed  to  be  very  dear 
to  heaven.  He  is  buried  on  ihe  spot 
where  he  fell ;  a  black  goat  is  killed  as  a 
sacrifice,  and  the  skin  of  the  animal  is 
stufied,  and  suspended  to  a  pole  over  the 
tomb  of  the  new  saint,  who,  it  is  suppos¬ 
ed,  has  been  summoned  by  Elias. 

Lithuanian  is  well  known  to  be  closer 
to  Sanskrit  than  any  other  language  in 
Euroj>e,  which  would  bo  explained  if  the 
ancestors  of  the  Letts  had  really  croa.se<l 
the  Caucasus  at  a  later  period  than  their  j 
other  Indo-European  brethren.  Lithuania 
Pro|)er  was  civilized  by  Varangian  ad¬ 
venturers,  which  accounts  for  the  Runic  ! 
Gothic  words  to  be  found  in  it ;  but  in  the  , 
principalities  of  the  Baltic,  the  Letts,  mixed 
up  with  the  great  Sclavonic  race,  were 
civilized  by  Finnish  tribes,  who  were  domi-  i 
nant  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  of  our  era,  under  ; 
the  designations  of  Esths,  Lives,  and  i 
Cours.  The  Isle  of  Oesel,  then  called  Isle  ' 
of  the  Cours,  {Kurresaar,)  has  the  equiv¬ 
ocal  celebrity  of  giving  origin  to  the  word 
“  corsair.” 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  as¬ 
sociations  suggested  by  what  we  can  sur¬ 
mise  of  this  handful  of  mountaineers,  who 
know  nothing  of  their  own  history.  In 
Arrian,  the  tribe  inhabiting  the  principal 
central  passage  of  the  mountains  are  called 
Alans.  That  writer  was  charged  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  to  defend  against  their 
incursions  the  whole  country  lying  south  ; 
BO  that  they  must  have  been  there  much 
stronger  than  they  are  now.  The  name 
Alan  continued  to  be  used  until  the  tenth 
century,  when  that  of  Ases  was  substituted 
for  it ;  and,  finally,  the  present  mistaken 
term,  Osses.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
Roger  Bacon,  who  confounds  the  Alans 


with  the  Magyars,  was  at  the  same  time 
aware  of  their  relationship  to  the  Letts 
and  Lithuanians.  The  Georgian.s  put 
()s.seth  on  the  Terek,  and  Alaneth  on  the 
Kuban.  Again,  the  historian  Ammianns 
M.arcellinus,  who  was  an  officer  in  Julian’s 
guards,  calls  the  Caucasus  the  “  mountains 
of  the  Alans,”  identifies  this  people  with 
the  Massageta?,  and  makes  them  inhabit 
the  whole  northern  plain  from  the  Kuban 
to  the  Caspian.  The  idea  of  the  identity 
of  Alans  and  Mas-sageta*  is  at  least  consis¬ 
tent  with  other  indications.  Thus  the  3Ias- 
sagetie,  when  they  drove  the  Scythians  and 
Cimmerians  before  them,  came  from  the 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  They  were  there¬ 
fore,  so  placed  as  to  be  probably  known  to 
the  Chinese ;  but,  just  at  that  epoch,  cer¬ 
tain  warlike  tribes  wandenng  between  the 
Altai  mountains  and  the  Caspian  are  called 
Olana  and  Alani  in  the  annals  of  the 
Chinese.  About  380  b.c.,  there  was  a  great 
’  break-up  of  the  populations.  The  Sarma- 
'  tians  moved  up  the  Volga  and  the  Don, 
and  .assumed  the  preponderance  which  h.ad 
successively  belonged  toTchouds,  Cimme¬ 
rians,  and  Khazars.  In  Strabo’s  lime,  the 
Sarmatian  Jazygos  and  Koxol.ani  had  pass¬ 
ed  the  Don,  changing  its  name,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  south  of  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  the  Ossete  word  for  water,  don  or  dan^ 
henceforward  entering  into  the  composition 
of  them  all.  Dubois  suggests  that  the  name 
Jazyges  probably  implies  a  mixture  of  an 
Arian  with  a  Circassian  tribe.  The  Teher- 
kesses  call  themselves  Adighes.  The  Geor¬ 
gians  clnange  it  into  Djikhes  ;  and  Strabo 
into  Zyghes. 

The  most  reasonable  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  all  this  jumbling  of  names  and 
races  is,  that  the  old  Medish  colony  became 
.associated  with  more  numerous  tribes  of 
Arian  stock,  north  of  Caucasus,  tribes 
coming  chiefiy  from  the  east ;  and  that  a 
small  remnant  of  this  mingled  people  re- 
I  mained  like  a  medal  commemorating  its 
'  existence  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Terek, 
while  the  great  body  were  scattered  over 
Europe  with  various  fortunes,  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  intermixture  with  other  bar¬ 
barian  hosts.  See  Roxolani,  (Russian  and 
Aland  Vandals,  (Vend  and  Alan,)  Lithuan¬ 
ians,  (Lett  and  Alan,)  Catalans,  (Goth  and 
Alan.)  The  names  come  suddenly  into  no¬ 
tice,  or  as  suddenly  die  out ;  and  their  ap- 
!  plication  is  now  widely  extended,  and  now 
limited  to  some  microscopic  community. 
The  apparent  mystery  is  to  be  generally  ex- 
plaint^  by  the  f^t  that  the  strongest  tribe 
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used  to  impose  its  name  upon  a  whole  con- 1  Lower  Volga.  The  foundation  of  the 
federsicy,  but  that  only  until  the  confed- 1  Varangian  monarchy  of  Uuric  contributed 
eracy  was  broken  up,  or  until  the  relative  i  to  their  absorption  or  emigration.  It  was 
strength  of  some  other  tribe  increased.  i  those  Khazars  who,  on  their  return  from 
Moreover,  tlie  civilized  nations  of  antiqui- 1  Asia,  .as  the  story  goes,  found  their  slaves 
ty  were  always  confusing  and  misinter-  inarrie<l  to  their  wives,  and  had  to  force 
preting  the  designations  of  their  barbarous  '  the  rampart  of  Akkos,  defended  by  the 
as.sailants,  and  transmitting  their  mistakes  slaves  and  their  children.  This  was  proba¬ 
te  each  other.  '  bly  the  current  caricature  of  an  attempt 

A  branch  of  the  Tchoud  or  Finnish  race  '  at  revolt  by  the  vanquislied  remnant  of 
would  seem  to  have  first  inhabited  the  ^  the  Cimmerians. 

north-east  shore  of  the  Kuxine  ;  then  came  [  The  great  Scythian  irruption  was  the 
the  Cimmerians,  and  the  Fins  retreated  '  first  known  invasion  of  Asia  by  the  no- 
partly  to  the  mountains,  partly  withdrew  |  mades  of  the  north.  The  remembrance  of 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  Cimme- !  the  recent  infliction  was  the  8tarting-])oint 
rians,  in  their  turn,  were  broken  and  dis-  |  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  predic- 
persed  by  the  Kh.ozjirs,  another  Scythian  ,  tions  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  for  prophecy 
tribe  ;  some  of  them  remained  as  slaves  in  at  all  times  had  its  reason  and  foundation 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors  ;  others  made  |  in  the  then  jwesent  wants,  fears,  or  disires 
their  way  to  .Tutland  .and  England,  etc.,  of  the  peojde  of  God.  Since  the  Scythians 
Cimbri,  Cambri,  Cuinbri ;  others  fought  '  attacked  Egypt,  they  must  also  have 
their  way  through  the  Bass  of  Gagra  into  j  wasted  Balestino  just  at  the  time  that  it 
Asia  Minor,  and  ended  by  settling  at  Sin- 1  was  Ixung  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of 
ope;  but  they  drew  aflerthem  the  Scythian  i  the  King  of  Assyria.  The  prophet  sees  in 
invaders  who  so  eruelly  wasted  Media  and  those  terrible  northern  invaders,  and  in 
a  great  part  of  Western  Asia,  from  ii.c.  I  their  end,  the  type  of  other  enemies  of  the 
63.S  to  .about  605.  This  is  the  story  of  He- j  kingdom  of  God,  who  should  come  like 
rodotus  and  the  Georgian  Chronicle.  Nie-  them  from  the  ends  of  he.aven,  and,  like 
buhr,  with  his  usual  exaggerated  skepti-  them,  finally  perish.  See  chapters  38 
cism,  rejects  it  altogether,  iKKjause  it  is  said  ^  and  39.  Archbishop  Newcome’s  transla¬ 
the  Scy  thians  came  through  the  (iates  of  |  tion  of  38 :  2  is  the  best :  “  Son  of  man,  set 
iXu-ben,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  thy  face  against  Gog,  of  the  land  of  Magog, 
shouhl  luave  so  mistaken  their  w’ay  if  they  |  prince  of  Khos,  Meshech,  and  Tubal,  and 
really  jtursued  the  fugitive  Cimmerians,  j  prophecy  against  him.”  The  Arabs,  and 
Let  this  Last  idea  bo  supposed  a  popular  mis-  present  Mohammedans  generally,  h.avo 
take,  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  contempo-  [  borrowed  from  the  Hebrews  the  expres- 
raneous  appearance  of  the  two  nations  :  j  sions  Gog  .and  Magog  for  all  the  nomades 
it  throws  no  discredit  uj)on  the  fact  itself,  j  of  the  north  without  distinction.  If  ^lagog 
for  w'hich  there  is  the  testimony  of  all  h.as  been  rightly  ideittified  with  the 
antiquity.  .  '  Mseotes,  M.ates,  Sannates,  then  it  w'ould 

TI]o  Khazars  of  tlie  Georgian  Chronicle  follow  that  a  Sekavonian  element  was  pre- 
are  the  Katiars  of  Herodotus,  and  are  dominant  among  these  barbarians, 
called  a  Scythi.an  tribe;  but  it  must  be  Tliis  is  the  first  time  the  name  Russ 
remembered  that  this  name  W’as  as  widely  occurs  in  any  shape.  Bochart  saj’s,  that 
and  as  loosely  applied  by  classical  antiquity  the  river  Araxes  was  once  called  Rhos, 
as  the  term  “  Indian”  by  ourselves,  and  but  we  know  not  on  what  evidence.  If 
involves  no  near  affinity  of  race.  Thus  this  name  w\as  really  first  given  in  these 
we  have  seen  the  name  originating  with  localities  to  a  Sclavonic  tribe  which  after- 
the  Finnish  ancestors  of  the  Tcherke8.ses,  wards  moved  up  into  Europe,  and  imposed 
yet,  as  3Ir.  Grote  observes,  Herodotus  and  its  name  u]>ou  the  great  people  who  bear 
Hippocrates  look  upon  the  Sarmatians  as  it  now,  it  would,  indeed,  be  an  extraor- 
a  branch  of  the  Scythian  family.  .Torn.an-  dinary  coincidence  that  the  Russians 
des  calls  the  Khazars  Agazires  ;  and  with  should  have  pushed  their  frontier  exactly 
the  Byzantine  writera  they  are  the  eastern  to  the  banks  of  the  river  from  w’hich  orig- 
Turks.  They  submitted  to  Attila  in  the  inated  the  designation  of  their  parent  stock 
fifth  century,  and  may  have  fonned  part  of  in  its  primitive  insignificance, 
the  Magyar  invasion  of  the  tenth  century  ;  Meshcch,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  the 
in  any  case  they  disappear  from  history  mountjunous  district  of  Meskhia.  Tubal 
about  that  period  on  the  banks  of  the  Josephus  takes  for  the  Georgians ;  bu^ 
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that  people  themselvea,  and  the  Armenians, 
say  they  are  both  descended  from  Togar- 
muh  (Uen.  10:  3,)  a  tradition  which  is 
doubtless  not  founded  on  real  national  re¬ 
membrances,  but  on  suppositions  subse¬ 
quent  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
Scholars  who  accept  this  idea  quote  in  its 
support  Ezck.  27  :  14,  “The  house  of  To- 
garmah  were  merchants  of  horses which 
would  very  well  suit  Armenia.  To  what¬ 
ever  people  the  name  of  Tubal  applies,  it 
goes  along  with  Meshech  in  secular  as 
well  as  sacred  literature.  The  Moschi  and 
Tibarcni  of  Herodotus  paid  tribute  to  the 
Persians  together.  Again,  in  the  army  of 
Xenophon,  the  two  peoples  wore  the  same 
kind  of  armor,  and  obeyed  the  same 
chief.  Gomer,  in  £zek.  38  :  6,  of  course 
stands  for  the  Cimmerians. 

When  Greek  mariners  first  ventured  as 
far  as  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black 
Sea,  they  found  in  Colchis  a  civilization 
superior  to  their  own,  as  is  shown  by  the 
myths  of  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
the  w’anderings  of  Ulysses.  Circe  is  rei>- 
resented  as  living  in  a  palace  of  marble, 
the  seats  of  her  palace  covered  with  linen 
and  purple,  and  her  table  of  solid  silver. 
Like  the  Norman  at  a  later  period,  the 
Greeks  first  visited  as  pirates  shores  that 
they  were  afterwards  to  colonize ;  and 
they  directed  their  galleys  thither  because 
the  inhabitants  were  richer  than  them¬ 
selves.  To  this  (biy  the  gold  dust  rolled 
down  by  the  Engour,  and  other  rivers  of 
the  country,  is  collected  by  means  of  sheep>- 
skins,  fastened,  with  the  w'oolly  side  out, 
to  hurdles,  and  laid  upon  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  Hence  the  fable  of  the  golden 
fleece. 

Mr.  Grote  w'ill  not  allow  that  there  was 
any  sprinkling  of  historical  or  geographi¬ 
cal  fact  in  the  legend  of  the  Argonauts, 
or,  at  least,  if  any,  that  it  can  be  recog¬ 
nized,  and  thinks  the  mythic  voyage  W'as 
connected  with  Colchis  only  in  those  ages 
when  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  were 
studded  with  Greek  cities.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Grecian  mariner  and  colonist  car¬ 
ried  his  religious  and  patriotic  fancies  along 
with  him,  and  w-as  ever  ready  to  localize 
them  anew  in  the  countries  he  visited.  It 
was  this  tendency  that  in  a  late  age  fixed 
the  Sirens  off  the  coast  of  Naples,  the 
Cyclops  in  Sicily,  the  goddess  Circe  at  the 
Italian  promontory  of  Circeium,  and  placed 
the  extreme  point  of  the  waiiderings  of 
Ulysses  in  the  far  West,  after  former  gen¬ 
erations  had  placed  it  in  what  was  to  them 


the  far  East.  But,  for  this  verj'  rcaimn, 
just  becaus.3  the  late  traditions  im]>Iy  a 
real  contact  of  the  Greeks  with  the  regions 
which  they  till  with  their  jficturesque  im¬ 
aginations,  we  infer  that  the  older  tra<li- 
tions  do  the  same.  The  Argo,  with  its 
crew  of  heroes  and  semi-gods,  we  lK*licve 
to  bo  a  corrupt  resemblance  of  the  ark : 
the  early  Greek  jnrates,  when  they  wished 
to  exalt  their  exploits,  associated  them 
with  this  sacred  remembrance,  and  select¬ 
ed  for  their  theater  a  land  rich  enough  to 
tempt  them,  and  yet  at  such  a  distance  as 
to  be  surrounded  with  mystery,  and  to  be 
reached  only  by  the  boldest. 

.^etes,  the  father  of  Medea,  or  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Circe,  according  to  the  different 
versions,  is  doubtless  the  Hhaos  of  Geor¬ 
gian  tradition,  who  was  said  to  be  the 
brother  of  their  own  ancestor,  Karthlos. 
Hhaos  wa.s  called  Haik  by  the  Armenians. 
He  is  represented  as  having  rebelled 
against  Nebrod,  (Nimrod,)  the  first  King 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  killed 
him  in  battle.  The  situation  of  Colchis 
makes  it  very  comprehensible  that  it 
should  have  appeared  to  the  sailors  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  to  be  tho  palace  of 
Aurora,  the  land  of  the  rising  sun. 

Tho  name  Colchis  appears  to  have  ari.sen 
from  a  misapprehenMon  of  the  (ieorgian 
word  kol(tki,  “  capital,”  just  as  the  Turks 
called  Constantinople  Stamboul,  from  a 
misapprehension  of  the  modern  Greek 
way  of  saying  to  the  city.  The  Cyclo- 
pian  remains  of  Nakolakevi  between  the 
Tskenitskali  and  Kion  indicate  tho  site  of 
a  large  and  very  ancient  city,  which  Du¬ 
bois  thinks  must  have  been  the  very  one 
so  famous  in  Greek  story.  Procopius 
calls  it  Archajopolis ;  and  in  historical 
ages  it  never  h:is  had  the  importance 
w'hich  its  extent  shows  it  must  ouce  have 
possessed. 

The  scenes  of  Ulysses’  adventures  are 
all  along  the  coasts  of  tho  Black  Sea. 
Twenty  years  before  Balaclava  attained 
its  celebrity  of  1854-5,  Dubois  recognized 
in  it  the  port  of  the  lofty  city  of  the  La's- 
trygons, 

“  By  rocks 

Uninterrupted  flanked  on  either  side, 

Of  towering  hight,  while  prominent  tho  shores 
And  bold,  converging  at  the  haven’s  mouth. 
Leave  narrow  pass.” —  Cowper's  Odymey,  x. 
lOC-llO. 

There  is  not  in  the  vvhole  Black  Sea  a 
natural  harbor  answ’ering  that  description 
I  but  one ;  and  the  description  is  complete 
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even  to  JLilaclawi’K  only  Raring,  “  the  1 
crystal  fountain  named  Artacia,”  whither  I 
the  daughter  of  Antiphates  repaired.  It 
sceinH  strange,  it  is  true,  to  see  that  small 
harbor  called  “  a  capacious  port but  we 
must  remember  how  the  wants  of  the 
Greeks  in  that  respect  were  different  from 
ours.  The  founders  of  Cherson,  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  selected  for  its  port, 
not  the  harbor  of  the  present  SebastojK)!, 
nor  even  the  Hay  of  Kamiesh,  but  the  in- 
■ignifie.int  Quarantine  Hay.  Strabo  says 
of  Halaclava  :  Afler  the  old  Chersonesns 
is  a  port  with  a  narrow  entrance  ;  it  was 
there  chiefly  that  the  Tanrs,  a  Scythian 
nation,  established  their  pirate  den, 
(XynTt'ipta,)  attacking  all  who  ventnre(l 
on  their  territory  ;  it  is  called  the  port  of 
Symbols.”  ((Jenoese,  The  name 

Jja'strygon  is  evidently  from 

From  this  the  temjK'St-tossed  wander¬ 
ers  were  driven  to  a  low  coast,  the  isle  r»f 
..'Kea  :  “  there  dwelt  Girce,  dread  goddess, 
skilled  ill  magic  song,  sister  of  sage  yEett*s.” 
Here  we  are  certainly  in  Colchis,  writes 
the  able  archamlogist  we  have  so  often 
quotcil :  this  broad  river  that  receives 
the  fleet  of  Ulysses,  the  thick  forest  that 
covers  the  shore,  and  the  stags  that  find 
shelter  in  it,  this  vast  palace  hidden  in 
the  trees,  as  N.akolakevi  is  to  this  day. 
The  wine  is  still  as  tempting,  the  honey 
as  fresh,  the  women  sit  embroidering  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  Homer ;  and  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the  |K)si- 
tion  of  .^Eea,  the  poet  j>laces  there  the  pa- 
la<*es  of  Aurora,  whence  the  hours  issue 
in  succession  with  song  and  dance,  and 
where  the  bright  sun  rises. 

Circe  sends  Ulysses  to  consult  a  seer 
in  the  infernal  regions.  When  the  hero 
supposes  he  has  traversed  the  entire  em¬ 
pire  of  Neptune,  he  reaches 

“  The  oozy  sliorc,  where  grow  the  poplar 
proves, 

And  fruitless  willows  wan  of  Proserpine.” — 
Od.  X.  611,  612. 

”  The  course  of  ocean’s  vast  profound, 

The  city  there  of  the  Cimmerians  stands 

With  clouds  and  darkness  vailed,  on  whom 
the  sun 

Deigns  not  to  look  with  his  beam-darting 
eye.”— xi.  13-17. 

llerodotns  and  Strabo  place  the  Cim¬ 
merians  in  the  Peninsula  of  Kertch  and 
Isle  of  Taman,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Euxine,  which  must  have  appeared  to 
Homer  the  ntmo.st  limit  of  ocean.  It 
is  a  gloomy,  foggy  country,  such  as  the 


Greeks,  with  their  characteristic  exagge¬ 
ration,  would  call  one  of  perpetual  dark¬ 
ness.  Here  Ulysses  was  to  fiml  one  of 
the  months  of  the  infernal  regions ;  an 
idea  suggested  doubtless  by  the  springs 
of  black  naphtha  in  the  Isle  of  Taman,  and 
the  volcanoes  which,  with  loud  explosions, 
eject  torrents  of  boiling  mud. 

Scylla  and  Charybilis  were  not  in  the 
Straits  of  Messina  then  ;  for  the  poet  s.ays, 
the  ship  Argo  h.ad  alone  escajied  them. 
They  were  tlie  Symplegades  in  the  Hos- 
fthorus,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Hlack 
Se.a,  rocks  which  were  a  terror  to  inexpe- 
rienceil  mariners  in  extreme  antiquity. 

The  propt*rly  historical  period  of  the 
countries  adjoining  the  Hlack  Sea  and  of 
the  navigation  of  its  waters,  begins  with 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  b.c., 
when  the  first  colonies  were  founded  on 
its  shores  by  the  enter|)rising  (Jreeks  of 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Archi|>elago. 
These  Milesian  cities  became  in  time  very 
flourishing.  Pas.sing  over  many  names 
of  minor  importance,  we  distinguish  Olbia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hog,  which  exported 
the  corn  of  the  agricultural  Scythians  in 
exchange  for  the  wines  and  fruits  of 
Greece;  Tanaia,  upon  the  Don,  where 
the  caravans  from  India  ami  Siberia  met, 
exported  the  furs  of  the  one,  the  cottons 
and  spices  of  the  other.  Phanagoria^  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  possesseil  a 
harbor  at  that  time  opening  at  once  ujion 
the  Euxine,  the  Cimmerian  Hosphorus, 
and  the  Sea  of  Azoph  ;  it  was  the  empo¬ 
rium  of  all  the  peoples  north  of  Caucasus, 
and  proudly  chose  the  lion  of  Cybele  for 
its  emblem.  Pantirapeenm^  (Kertch,)  the 
queen  of  the  Hosphorus,  was  the  mother 
city  of  the  last  two,  participated  in  their 
trade,  and  added  to  it  the  corn  of  her  pe¬ 
ninsula  and  the  salt  of  her  lagoons ;  the 
griftin  was  her  emblem.  On  the  eastern 
coast  the  chief  colony  was  that  of  Piosnt- 
now  Iskouriah  in  Abkasia.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Strabo,  the  costumes  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  nations  were  to  l)e  seen  in  its  marts, 
and  the  Homans  at  one  time  employed 
one  hundred  and  thirty  official  inteiqire- 
ters  there ;  but  when  this  all-conquering 
people  became  mastere  of  the  caravan 
route  to  India  by  Phanagoria,  Dloscurias 
was  neglected,  and  speedily  decayed. 
The  city  of  Phasis,  at  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  exported  flax,  hemp,  linen,  pitch, 
timber,  honey.  Cherson  was  built  by  the 
Dorian  Greeks  on  the  site  of  the  present 
1  cemetery  of  SebastoiKil. 
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The  influence  of  the  Greek  colonists  ]  really  sent  hy  his  son  Pharnaces  to  Pom- 
grad  ually  civilizing  the  population  around  !  pey  as  a  sign  of  submission,  and  they 
them,  made  them  for  that  reason  formid-  '  were  buried  at  Sinope, 
able  to  their  involuntarj'  instructors,  and  Colchis  and  Abkasia  remained  for  many 
kings  of  indigenous  origin  finally  reined  centuries  tributary  to  the  declining  East- 
over  Panticapamm  and  several  other  cities,  crn  Empire.  The  Greeks  of  Constanti- 
The  wonderfully  rich  tomb  of  Koul-Oba,  nople  often  treated  them  very  badly  ;  yet 
near  Kertch,  btdonged  to  one  of  the  Leu-  fear  of  the  Persians,  and  attachment  to 
conides,  a  dynasty  of  this  sort.  They  im-  Christianity,  secured  their  allegiance.  The 
itated  the  Greeks  in  the  arts  of  war  and  Persians  even  brought  elephants  into  the 
of  luxury,  but  retained  the  sanguinary  country  in  the  course  of  their  repeated 
funeral  rites  of  their  ancestors  ;  for,  upon  endeavors  to  subdue  it.  The  bloody  cam- 
inspeetion  of  the  tomb  when  it  was  optm-  j»aigns  that  took  jdace  during  the  reigns 
ed,  it  was  evident  that  the  queen  and  a  of  Khosroes  and  Justinian,  and  which 
slave  had  been  put  to  death  to  be  buried  ■,  ended  with  the  victory  of  the  natives  and 
with  the  deceased  king.  ■  the  Romans,  are  described  by  Procopius. 

When  the  Sarmatians  became  dominant  In  the  eleventh  century  a  ]Siingrelian  t 

in  Russia  about  380,  the  Scythians  of  the  dynasty  inherited  the  throne  of  Georgia, 
Crimean  steppe  and  the  Taurs  of  the  and  both  countries  were  for  some  time 
mountains  united,  and  for  many  genera-  united.  The  Russian  princes  at  Kief,  ainl 
tions  tormented  the  Greeks  and  semi-  the  (Georgian  at  Kutais,  rose  to  eminence 
Greeks  of  the  Cimmerian  Hosjdiorns  and  .at  the  same  time.  The  same  Greek  Em- 
of  Cherson.  Skilurius,  King  of  the  Sey-  peror  sent  workmen  to  Jaroslaf  and  to 
thians,  whose  capital  was  Simferopol,  Ragrat  IV  to  help  them  to  build  their 
madehimself  particularly  formidable,  until  respective  cathedrals,  and,  of  the  two, 
the  Greeks  in  despair  threw  themselves  that  of  Kutais  was  the  finest.  , 

u|X)n  the  protection  of  the  celebnUed  On  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Abkasia,  ' 

Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  the  sixth  of  Mingrelia,  and  Imeretia  were  disputed  by 
the  name.  Mithridates  soon  tamed  the  Turks  and  Persians.  The  former  built 
Tauro-S  yths,  and  reigned  over  the  whole  and  secured  some  fortresses  on  the  coast 
east eni  arc  of  the  lilack  Sea  from  74  to  — Poti,  Suchum,  Kaleh,  etc.;  but  the 
63  H.r.  Reaten  successively  by  Sylla,  reigning  families  acknowledg(‘d  the  no- 
Lucullus,  and  Pom|»ey,  this  enterprising  min.al  sovereignty  of  Persia.  Ryconsemt- 
monarch  fled  northward  by  the  Pass  of  ing  to  transfer  their  .allegiance  to  a  Christ- 
(iragra,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Crime.a,  ian  jmwer,  they  have  since  brought  upon 
while  his  (ieorgian  and  Armenian  allies  themselves  the  yoke  of  a  harder  master, 
paid  the  ixmalty  of  their  alliance  with  and  lost  their  independence  altogether. 

Iiiin.  Pompey  does  not  seem  to  have  The  history  of  Georgia  Proper  was 
thought  of  pursuing  the  defeated  enemy  com[>iled  from  old  chronicles  by  order  of 
to  his  retreat ;  but  the  latter,  ardent  and  Vaklang  V.,  between  the  years  1703  and 
indefiitigable,  formed  the  daiing  ]»roject  1721.  It  was  .afterwards  translated  into 
of  marching  through  the  wild  tribes  of  Russian,  and  ihcnee  by  Jules  Klaproth 
Geta*  and  Sarmatians,  inducing  them  to  into  Gcrm.an.  From  this  Chronicle  it  ap- 
join  him,  and  then  throwing  himself,  with  pe.ars,  as  might  h.ave  been  cxj)ected,  that 
these  awumulated  masses,  upon  the  Ro-  civilization  Avas  developed  in  the  valley  ot 
man  frontier,  an<l  penetrating,  if  possible,  ,  the  Kur  much  later  than  on  the  other 
into  Italy  itself.  This  scheme,  which  side  of  the  Lekhi  ridge.  The  people  only 
would  have  .anticipated  the  invasion  of  learned  to  build  Avith  lime  from  a  Persian 
the  barbari.ans  by  five  centuries,  Avas  too  governor,  after  the  great  Scythi.an  inv.a- 
much  for  the  courage  or  patience  of  Mith-  sion,  and  only  cea.sea  to  bo  cannibals  un- 
ridates’ folloAA'ers;  his  oAvn  children  do-  «ler  Plnirnavuz  in  the  third  century  n.c. 
dared  against  him,  and  he  killed  himself  It  is  said,  that  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
in  the  aerojKjlis  of  Pajiticapscum.  The  tAventy-eight  Chinese  families  settled  in 
rock  over  the  Strait,  Avhich  is  c.alled  the  Georgia,  and  among  them  that  of  the 
chair  of  ^lithridates,  marks  the  spot  Orbelians,  Avhose  history  presents  as 
Avhere  the  acropolis  stood.  Souvaroff  many  Ancissitudes  as  that  of  a  Avhole  na- 
shetl  te.ars  over  the  ruin  that  passes  for  '  tion,  and  Avho  are  still  one  of  the  first 
the  tomb  of  the  indomitable  and  unfor-  j  families  in  the  country, 
tunato  monarch ;  but  his  remains  were  i  Limestone  rock,  which  is  easily  hewn 
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and  excavated,  favored  the  ancient  habit  | 
of  living  in  crypts  in  Georgia,  as  well  as  ^ 
in  Persia,  Abyssinia,  Nubhi,  Egypt, 
Thrace,  Italy,  Sicily.  “O  thou  that 
dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  that 
boldest  the  hightof  the  hill ;  though  thou 
shouldest  make  thy  nest  as  high  as  the 
e.agle,  1  will  bring  thee  down  from  thence,”  I 
said  the  prophet  to  the  Troglodytes  of 
Idumea.  (Jer.  49  :  16.)  The  excavated 
temples  of  Ellora  and  others  similar  in 
India  are  gigantic  developments  of  this 
tendency.  It  continued  very  late,  indeed, 
in  Georgia;  the  Troglodyte  city  of  Vard 
sia,  near  the  source  of  the  Kur,  has  a 
palace  of  Queen  Tamar,  three  Christian 
churches,  sho|)S,  stables,  M  ine-pres.ses — in 
short,  all  the  appliances  of  civilized  life. 
Ouplostsik  is  much  superior  and  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  Vardhia,  but  has  no  churches, 
for  it  was  excavated  previous  to  Christ¬ 
ianity. 

Armenia  became  Christian  about  a.  d. 
287  ;  Georgia  and  Iberia  .about  318.  The 
Georgians  west  of  Lekhi  received  the 
Christian  religion  from  Const,antinO])le ; 
those  to  the  east  of  it  from  Armenia ;  and 
they  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  Arme¬ 
nian  brethren  until  the  tenth  century.  At  j 
first,  Arsjicide  princes  reigned  in  both 
countries:  when  this  family  was  exter- ] 
minuted  in  Persia  itself  by  the  Sassinides,  | 
the  latter  made  war  on  Georgia  and  j 
Armenia  too,  conquered  them,  .and  com¬ 
mitted  awful  atrocities  to  bring  the  iidiab- 
it:ints  back  to  fire-worship,  but  in  vain. 

^Vhen  the  schism  of  the  Armenians 
took  place,  the  Georgian.s  remained  faith¬ 
ful  to  Greek  orthodoxy.  Persia,  now 
conquered  by  the  Arabs,  began  to  p»*i-se- 
cute  in  the  cause  of  Mohammedanism,  as 
it  ha<l  done  form.ally  in  that  of  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster.  From  a.u.  630  onward 
there  was  a  century  of  frightful  suflering 
causcil  by  this  new  fanaticism.  Two 
princes,  David  and  Constantine,  died  :i.s 
martyrs  for  their  faith  about  a.d.  730. 
So  did  Artchil,  .an  age<l  monarch,  in  781. 
At  last,  the  Sassanidc  dynasty  of  Georgia 
became  extinct  in  787.  The  Hagratides, 
Avho  succeeded  them,  j)aid  tribute  to  the 
Persians.  This  family  were  descended 
from  a  Jewish  captive  .at  Bahylon.  The 
Etnjieror  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
iu  his  book  of  the  Imperial  administration, 
says,  they  boasted  that  Bathsheba,  the 
wife  of  Uriah,  Avas  an  ancestress  of  theirs. 

In  1008,  Bagr.at  III.  united  in  his 
person  the  sovereignty  over  the  Geor¬ 


gians  in  both  basins  and  over  Abkasia. 
He  favored  literature  and  architecture. 
But  a  terrible  time  w.a8  at  hand  —  the 
invasion  of  Armenia,  and  afterwards  of 
Georgia,  by  the  Turks  Seljucides.  Togril 
Bey  sacked  Erzeroom  in  1049  ;  Alp  Arslan 
look  Kars  in  1064.  The  danger  seems  to 
have  loused  the  courage  of  the  Georgians, 
j  The  heroic  Davhl  III.  conqueror  of  Turks 
land  Tartars,  reigned  from  1080  to  1126. 
j  Half  a  ttentury  later,  George  HI.  left  the 
j  kingdom  to  his  daughter,  the  celebrated 
'farnar,  tiueen  of  the  Caucasus  :  she  mar- 
j  ril'd  a  Ku>sian  prince,  but  had  to  divorce 
him  on  account  of  his  profligacy.  The 
costumes  and  portraits  of  all  those  mon- 
archs  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu¬ 
ries  are  to  be  seen  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
old  church  of  Gelati. 

Tamar’s  daughter,  Bouasoudan,  being 
discovered  in  an  intrigue  with  one  of  her 
guards,  put  aliold  face  on  the  matter,  or¬ 
dered  to  prison  her  royal  consort,  Avho 
had  remonstrated  rather  too  indiscreetly, 
and  had  the  two  handsomest  men  she 
could  hear  of  brought  into  her  jiresence, 
that  she  might  choose  for  her  second  hus¬ 
band  the  one  she  liked  best.  This  aban¬ 
doned  woman  poisoned  herself  in  1247, 
and  her  dominions  were  divided. 

In  bright  contrast  with  such  a  character 
stands  Prince  Demetrius,  who,  in  the  plain 
of  Mongau,  a.d.  1289,  gave  himself  up  a 
voluntary  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  Arg- 
houn  Khan,  that  he  might  thereby  pur- 
cluise  the  dejmilure  of  the  Mongols,  and 
a  respite  for  his  people.  But  a  more 
dreadful  enemy  than  Arghoun  was  com¬ 
ing.  Timur  took  Tiflis  in  1385,  and  com¬ 
mitted  frightful  ravages.  Many  Georgian 
princes  at  this  time  jterished  by  the  hands 
of  Turks  and  Tartars.  George  VII.  who 
succeeded  in  1306,  reunited  the  different 
kindred  nations,  but  at  his  death  had  the 
folly  to  divide  them  among  his  children. 
After  this  there  was  a  sad  succession  of 
intestine  wars,  massacres,  parricides,  eyes 
jmt  out,  and  licentious  queens,  the  country 
lieiug  all  the  time  the  battle-field  of  Turks 
ami  Persians. 

When  the  royal  family  had  fallen  into 
utter  discredit  in  1414,  the  Dadian,  or 
hereditary  cup-bearer,  a  powerful  noble, 
seized  the  scepter,  and  his  descendants 
held  it,  paying  a  slight  tribute  to  Persia, 
until  the  evil  day  when  they  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  tender  their  .allegiance  to  Bus- 
sia,  with  what  result  we  have  already 
seen.  Bussia’s  first  appearauce  south  of 
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the  CauCcOsus  was  in  1722,  when  Peter  tlie  ' 
Great,  under  pretense  of  helping  the 
Shah  against  his  enemies,  seized  the  Mo-  [ 
hanimedan  provinces  of  Daghistaun  and  , 
Gbihan.  Russia  was  soon  afterwards  ] 
compelled  by  Nadir  Shah  to  evacuate 
those  provinces.  It  was  in  1783  that  j 
Ileraclius  King  of  Georgia,  with  the  j 
princes  of  Imeretia  and  Min^relia,  recog- 1 
nized  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  the 
crown  of  Russia,  the  Czarina  on  the  other 
hand  guaranteeing  the  kingdom  to  him  | 
and  his  heirs  forever.  In  1800,  with  a  ! 
vietc  to  compose  the  tronhhs  which  had  | 
arisen  in  Georgia,  the  Czar  Paul  published  ' 
an  ukase  incorporating  it  with  the  Rus- 1 
sian  Empire.  We  observe  that  the  wife  i 
of  the  late  representative  of  the  dethroned  | 
family,  the  widowed  Princess  Dadian,  was  j 
invited  to  spend  the  winter  of  1857-8  at  j 
St.  Petersburg,  with  her  young  son.  j 
ILaving  detained  the  reader  bo  long  in  j 
Transcaucasia,  we  must  be  brief  in  what 
we  have  to  say  of  the  Crimea,  the  last  | 
region  we  shall  notice.  j 

Tlie  Tauric  Peninsula  is  a  miniature  of 
Caucasus,  not  to  say  of  the  whole  of  Asia,  j 
That  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  a  mountain  j 
chain  running  from  east  to  west,  sloping  j 
off  slowly  in  the  steppe  to  the  north,  ami 
rising  abruptly  over  the  sea  to  the  south,  j 
The  steppe,  though  bare  of  trees,  is  not ! 
unfruittul,  and  could  suppoit  far  more 
than  its  present  population  ;  it  was  from 
it  that  Panticapajum  and  Theodosia  pro¬ 
cured  the  corn  that  made  them  the  gran¬ 
ary  of  Athens  in  Demosthenes’  time.  Tlie 
narrow  strip  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea  is  eminently  rich,  producing  ex¬ 
cellent  wine  and  fruits,  that  are  sent  to 
Moscow,  and  even  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
imperial  domain  of  O-sianda,  near  Livadia, 
that  of  Aloupka,  belonging  to  Count 
Woronzof,  that  of  Oursouf,  laid  out  by 
the  Due  de  Richelieu  in  1817,  .and  many 
others  that  might  be  named,  pri-sent 
magnificent  specimens  of  this  rich  vegeta¬ 
tion  as  a  foreground  to  grand  sea  views. 
The  most  remarkable  summit  is  that 
called  by  the  Tartars  Tchatyrdagh,  that 
is.  Tent  Mountain,  from  its  shape;  it  is 
the  ancient  Trapezium. 

The  chain  dies  away  and  nearly  disai)- 
j)car8  towards  Seb.astopol,  being  only 
represented  by  the  abrupt  line  of  ele¬ 
vation,  some  two  hundred  feet  high,  of 
which  the  cliff  to  the  north  of  Inkurmaun, 
and  the  northern  shore  of  the  liarbor  of 
Sebastopol,  arc  the  extremity.  Thus,  by 


one  of  those  singular  relations  of  the  sur¬ 
face  to  the  substance  of  things,  by  which 
mere  trifles  sometimes  beeome  symbols  of 
deep  import,  the  Russians  on  Mackenzie’s 
farm,  and  the  allies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tehernaya,  were  eacJi  of  them  in  their 
proper  territory ;  the  barrier  between 
Aorth  .and  South  lay  between  them,  but 
.at  its  mi/ihnum,  just  high  enough  to  give 
the  Russians  a  strong  position.  The 
Greek  colonies  in  the  Crimea  and  in 
Provence  were  like  each  other  in  being 
practically  breaches  on  the  frontier  of 
those  northern  and  southern  worlds,  sepa¬ 
rated  elsewhere  by  stupendous  w.alls. 

Almost  all  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Asia  who  have  ever  invaded  Europe,  took 
the  Crimea  in  their  w.ay.  Some  came 
directly'  across  the  Straits  of  Yenikale; 
others  crossed  the  Don,  turned  south  to 
feed  their  flocks  in  the  peninsula,  pillage, 
oftener  exterminate,  its  inhabitant.s,  and 
then  continued  tlieir  course  along  that 
verdant  table-land  between  the  Dnie|)er 
and  the  Rog  which  Herodotus  calls  tho 
8(ured  way,  until  the  vast  marshes  of  I’insk 
oblige  them  to  turn  to  the  south-west.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  judge  even  approxi- 
matively  how  many  times  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  peninsula  has  been  either 
totally  exterminated,  or  driven  aw.ay  to 
seek  a  home  in  some  less  expostal  country, 
(fimmerian,  Scythian,  Taur,  and  Greek 
begin  the  list.  Tim  Alans  invaded  tho 
Crimea  in  02  a.d.  Goths  settled  there 
in  the  second  century’.  Tlie  Huns  pa.ssed 
like  a  torrent  in  370,  annihilating  tho 
cities  of  the  Rosphorus ;  but  tho  Goths 
remained  behind,  and  became  Christians. 
We  hear  of  Khazar  invaders  in  079,  of 
Petchenegues  in  882,  of  Komans  in  tho 
eleventh  century.  The  Genoesi.*  colonized 
in  the  ^liddle  Ages  like  the  Greeks  for¬ 
merly.  Tho  Nogay  Tartars  came  so  hate 
.as  the  year  1237,  and  must  have  laid  heavy 
hands  on  the  predeces.sors,  so  few  of  them 
remain.  Tho  present  Tartar  )M*])ulation 
is  estimated  at  only  31 2,000,  of  whom  those 
of  tho  plains  are  pure  Nogays,  those  of  the 
mountains  are  mixed  with  Cimriek,  Tau¬ 
ric,  Gotliic,  Greek,  and  Genoese  blood. 
There  are  about  50,000  imidern  Greeks, 
Germans,  Russians,  and  Jews. 

The  vicissitudes  through  which  one 
building  has  passed,  may  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  tho  multiplicity  of  tliose  changes. 
Tho  church  of  Sondak  wjis  first  a  Tartar 
mosque,  secondly  a  Greek  church,  thirdly 
a  Genoese  Catholic  cathedral,  then  aTurk- 
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ish  mosque  ;  lastly  it  lias  become  a  Rus¬ 
sian  church. 

The  Taurs  are  supposed  to  have  been 
either  a  Cimric  or  a  Scythian  race,  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  and  on 
the  southern  coast.  Tlie  name,  in  a  great 
many  Oriental  languages,  signifies,  like 
the  Celtic  tor^  a  “  tower  or  rampart,”  and 
thus  could  be  applied  to  them  as  moun¬ 
taineers.  They  were  remarkable,  even  in 
pagan  antiquity,  for  their  cruelty.  The 
unhappy  mariners  thrown  by  shipwreck 
within  their  power,  were  sacrificed  with¬ 
out  mercy  to  their  virgin  goddess,  who 
■was  apparentlv  identical  with  Ligho,  or 
Lidho,  of  the  Lithuanians  and  Letts,  since 
the  festiv.al  of  each  "was  celebrated  at 
midsummer,  but  whom  the  Greeks  assim¬ 
ilated  to  their  Artemis.  All  the  temples 
of  this  goddess  w'ere  built  on  precipices 
advancing  over  the  sea,  that  the  victims 
ini^ht  be  tlirowm  do'wn  headlong  after 
their  immolation ;  hence  the  word  a/o, 
“  holy,”  frequently  fonns  part  of  the  name 
of  those  headlands,  as  Aiaoiidagh,  the 
ancient  Krionmetopon,  where  Ipliigenia 
was  said  to  have  been  priestess ;  the  Tar¬ 
tar  village  at  its  foot  is  still  called  ]*ar- 
thenith.  The  story  of  the  hind’s  being 
8ul)stitutc«l  for  Ipliigenia  is  of  course  a 
myth,  signifying  the  cessation  of  human 
sacrifices.  Tlierc  was  another  Tauric 
sanctuary  on  the  rocky  jiroinontory, 
where  the  monastery  of  St.  (teorge  now 
stands ;  in  the  late  war  it  was  from  this 
spot  that  the  electric  cable  of  the  Allies 
1  was  laid;  the  great  modern  instrument 
j  for  uniting  distant  nations  proceeded  from 
those  rocks  that  h.ad  been  stained  with 
the  blood  of  every  hapless  stranger.  W e 
[  presume  it  was  purposely,  for  the  sake  of 
the  contrast,  that  the  ancient  Church  sub¬ 
stituted  the  festival  of  St.  John  for  that  of 
this  sanguinary  goddess. 

The  Taurs,  it  is  said,  used  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  their  prisoners,  and  stick  them 
ujx»n  poles  as  an  ornameut  over  their 
houses.  Tlie  Ossetes  of  Caucasus,  and 
the  IJthuanians,  had  the  same  custom, 
and  they  still  exhibit  in  this  way  the 
heads  of  anim.als. 

Tlie  ciypts  of  Inkermann  are  attributed  ^ 
to  the  Tiiurs,  but  they  have  been  sadly 
spoiled  in  getting  stones  for  the  aqueduct 
of  Sebastopol.  Further  north,  an  entire 
little  rocky  mount,  called  Tepekermann, 
is  excavated  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
looks  like  a  pigeon-house.  Dubois  count¬ 
ed  ten  stories  on  one  front. 

VOL.  XLVIL— NO.  IL 


It  ha'^  been  observed  that  all  the  tumuli 
which  have  been  opened  in  the  Crimea 
belong  to  Ionic,  not  Doric,  colonies  ;  but 
this  may  have  arisen  from  the  greater 
connection  of  the  former  with  the  Scythi¬ 
ans,  rather  than  from  a  difference  in  the 
customs  of  the  two  Greek  families. 

The  wases  of  the  Museum  of  Kertch, 
which  our  officers  in  their  ignorance  and 
levity  permitted  our  sailors  and  soldiers 
to  destroy,  would  be  an  irrepar.able  loss, 
if  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  collection 
had  not  been  previously  removed  to  St. 
Petersburg.  They  exhibit,  some  of  them, 
very  favorable  specimens  of  Grecian  art 
at  a  distance  from  the  mother  country. 
Roth  the  great  abundance  of  remains,  and 
the  costumes  depicted,  show  that  they 
must  have  been  of  local  raanufiicture. 
Funeral  urns  have  on  one  side  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  various  particulars  of  private 
or  of  public  life,  and  these  are  very  well 
and  carefully  done ;  the  other  side,  in  a 
more  rude  and  conventional  style,  repre¬ 
sents  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  as  we  know 
by  comj)aring  them  with  the  designs  upon 
the  altar  of  that  goddess,  in  the  shape  of 
a  truncated  cone,  which  was  found  at 
Pauticapamm.  Among  the  emblems  are 
the  strigillus,  indicating  purification,  sa¬ 
cred  cakes  with  mystic  bans,  crosses, 
Miints,  and  crescents,  etc.  The  initiated 
»old  a  white  stick  in  their  hands.  Astarte 
was  .also  worshiped  in  the  Crime.a,  and 
Anerghe,  the  goddess  of  the  sacred  fire, 
from  «cr,  in  Cuthic,  “  fire.” 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Genoese 
built  Cafa,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Theodosia,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Huns  nine  hundred  years  before.  It 
was  finally  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1475. 
The  same  year  saw  the  last  of  the  petty 
dukedom  of  M.angoup,  or  ilangotiiia,  a 
relic  from  the  time  that  the  Goths  had 
been  masters. 

Cherson  long  survived  the  cities  of  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
It  is  said  that  Lamachus,  one  oi  her  citi¬ 
zens,  Avhose  son  had  married  a  daughter 
of  the  King  of  the  Bosphorus,  engaged 
to  betray  the  city  to  that  king.  His  o'wn 
wife,  (iycia,  set  fire  to  his  house,  and 
burned  it  over  the  heads  of  the  conspir- 
.ators.  "When  the  grateful  towns-people 
told  Gycia  to  choose  her  reward,  she 
asked  them  to  promise  to  bury  her  within 
the  w.alls  of  the  city,  which  was  contrary 
to  all  precedent.  They  promised ;  but 
some  years  afterwards  Gycia,  suspecting^ 
11 
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that  the  remembrance  of  her  services  was 
getting  faint,  pretended  to  die,  that  she 
might  test  the  fidelity  of  her  fellow-towns¬ 
men.  She  sat  up  on  the  bier,  as  tliey 
were  carrying  it  out  of  the  gate,  and  re¬ 
proached  them  bitterly  for  their  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  breach  of  faith.  When  Dubois 
visited  the  Crimea  in  1834,  a  heap  of  rub¬ 
bish  near  the  Quarantine  Bay  Avas  shoAvn 
him  as  the  spot  where  the  house  of 
Lamachus  haa  stood.  When  a  city  h.as 
slept  for  ages,  and  its  very  stones  have 
gone  to  build  another,  so  minute  a  tradi¬ 
tion  is  rather  suspicious. 

One  h.as  a  strange  impression  upon 
reading  descriptions  of  the  neighborhood 
of  Sebastopol  written  previous  to  the  late 
war.  How  little  did  the  writers  imagine 
the  feelings  which  in  another  generation 
would  be  suggested  by  places  that 
possessed  for  them  a  merely  antiquarian 
interest !  Dubois’s  Avork,  in  particular,  is 
very  elaborate,  .and  the  m.aps  in  his  tAvo 
folio  volumes  of  .atlases  and  panoramas 
very  detailed.  It  was  with  surprise  Ave 
learned  that  none  of  the  allied  command¬ 
ers  Avere  acquainted  with  them  until  it 
w.as  too  late ;  Ave  h.aA'e  heard  on  good 
authority  that  the  French  generals  noAv 
say  they  might  h.ave  been  of  most  mate¬ 
rial  serA'ice. 

Chersou  Avas  taken  by  Vladimir  the 
Great  in  988.  The  citizens  defended 
themselves  A’ery  stoutly,  says  the  old 
Chronicle  of  the  monk  Nt*8tor;  and  the 
Prince  swore  he  Avould  not  give  up  the 
siege  if  he  liad  to  stay  there  for  three 
years.  While  he  w.as  thus  hardly  pressing 
the  inhabitants,  a  certain  Athanasius  shot 
into  his  camp  an  arrow  having  these 
words  written  upon  it :  “  Thou  canst  turn 
away  the  current  of  the  springs  which  are 
behind  thee  to  the  east ;  the  waters  of 
our  tower  come  from  thence.”  At  this 
ncAvs  Vladimir  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  cried  aloud:  “If  this  be  true,  I  pro¬ 
mise  to  receive  baptism.”  Along  with 
the  baptism  he  received  the  royal  hand  of 
the  Princess  Anna,  sisters  of  the  Empe¬ 
rors  Basil  and  Constantine. 

Tlie  Nogay  Tartars  Avere  tribut.ary  to 
the  Porte ;  the  Khan  Avas  named  or  de¬ 
posed  by  it  at  will.  The  official  method 
by  which  the  envoy  of  the  Sultan  aUvays 
announced  to  a  Khan  his  deposition,  was 
the  throwing  a  pair  of  boots  at  his  head 
before  the  assembled  DiA’an  1  Our  read¬ 
ers  know  that  the  Crimea  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  Russian  protection  for  nine 
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years  before  it  w.as  appropriated  in  1 783. 
Krim  Gherai,  one  of  the  lost  Tartar 
rulers,  was  a  noble  and  chivalrous  cha¬ 
racter,  .as  the  representatives  of  moribund 
dyn.astie8  are  so  often  wont  to  be. 

Russia  engaged  to  let  Baktehiserai  .and 
Karassou-bazar  remain  exclusively  Tartar 
towns ;  whether  she  considers  herself 
bound  to  adhere  to  this  condition  since 
the  Tartars  recently  allowed  their  symp.a- 
thies  for  the  Porte  to  appear,  Ave  know 
not.  Both  towns  manufacture  cutlery  on 
a  tolerably  large  scale.  B.aktchiserai  is 
celebrated  for  its  palace  of  the  Khans,  .and 
its  one  hundred  and  nineteea  fountains. 
The  “  fount.ain  of  tears  ”  inspired  the 
muse  of  the  unfortunate  Pouchkine. 

What  changes  the  waters  of  the  Black 
Sea  have  seen !  First,  the  light  g.alleys 
of  the  Tcherkess  .and  the  Greek  pirate  ; 
then  the  more  numerous  A’cssels  of  the 
Greek  colonists  plying  their  peaceful 
traffic,  the  corn-trade  of  Greece,  and 
gre.at  part  of  the  Indian  trade  of  the 
AA’hole  world ;  after  that  a  lull ;  then  the 
Indian  trade  of  the  Middle  Ages,  incre.as- 
ing  Avith  the  increasing  wants  of  Euntpe ; 
but  the  Turk  chases  the  Genoese,  and  the 
Avay  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  isdis- 
covered,  and  all  is  silent  upon  the  lately 
busy  Av.atcrs,  as  they  had  not  been  for 
twenty  centuries.  After  .an  interv’al,  the 
rising  commerce  of  Rus.sia  and  the  Prin¬ 
cipalities  begins  to  disturb  th.at  stillness, 
and  gre.at  ships,  AA’ith  arms  .anti<iuity 
had  not  known,  plow  the  waves ;  then  the 
Avar,  that  “  other  holy  Moscow,”  the  allied 
fleet  before  Sebastopol.  At  last,  peace  ; 
and  Europe  determines  th.at  on  that 
favored  sea  there  shall  be  war  no  more. 

But  what  frequent  and  deadly  changes 
the  lands  around  have  seen !  In  leAV 
corners  of  the  Avorld  have  the  children  of 
men  hunted  each  other  doAvn  more  re¬ 
peatedly  and  more  remorselessly.  No 
where  else  were  the  mutually  destructive 
energies  of  the  human  race  more  concen¬ 
trated.  We  speak  of  all  the  countries  Ave 
have  been  reviewing.  And  vet,  Avhen 
the  great  straggle  before  Sebastopol 
brought  together  armies  actually  more 
numerous  than  all  the  j>eaceful  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  |)eninsula  taken  together,  hoAv 
feAv  of  those  mighty  hosts  bethought 
them  of  the  sepulchers  beneath  their  feet, 
of  the  scenes  that  blood-st.ained  soil  had 
already  witnessed !  In  a  letter  published 
at  that  time  in  the  Liverpool  Mercury ^  a 
young  English  officer  tells  his  friends  that 
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hig  brother-officerg  had  jugt  had  private 
theatricals  —  the  first  time,  he  fancied, 
such  a  thing  had  ever  been  witnessed  in 
the  Crimea.  And  the  dunce  wrote  within 
gun-shot  of  the  place  where  a  Greek  city 
had  flourished  for  fifteen  centuries  ! 

We  have  imposed  upon  our  readers  a 
sort  of  steeple-chase  though  space  and 
time,  like  the  phantom-steed  of  the  Irish 

f)easant’s  tale,  who  carries  the  traveler  he 
las  enticed  upon  his  back,  a  wild  ride 
through  bog,  bush,  brake,  and  every 


imaginable  trial  of  patience.  Our  excuse 
must  be  that  attention  is  being  more  and 
more  directed  towards  the  long-forgotten 
East.  We  have  no  reason  to  regret  an 
unfortunate  choice  of  theme.  It  is  our 
own  fault — it  is  certainly  not  that  of  our 
subject — if  we  have  taken  no  hold  upon 
the  imagination  of  our  readers,  or  if  we 
have  failed  to  show  that  the  countries 
through  which  we  have  been  hurrying, 
are  as  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of 
view  as  they  are  important  in  the  political. 


From  Uie  DnbHn  Univertity  Magtilne. 
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Vi ILL  you  come  and  live  by  the  sounding  sea 
And  hear  the  groat  waves  roarl* 

Yes,  conic,  cast  in  j’our  lot  with  me 
On  this  black  basaltic  shore. 

The  crested  waves  are  rolling  past, 

While  the  st4«dGist  rocks  remain; 

The  .\tlantic  tide  is  swelling  fast ; 

Hut  the  tide  will  sink  again. 

"Will  you  come  and  live  by  the  silent  sea. 

And  watch  the  dazzling  sheen. 

See  the  ripples  clap  their  hands  for  glee 
Where  the  raging  waves  have  been  ? 

Yes,  come  and  sec  while  others  sleep, 

When  the  sea-fowl  erst  arc  soaring, 

The  thousand  thousand  flocks  of  sheep 
Which  Boreas  drives  before  him. 

Come  sail  on  the  peaceful  shining  sea, 

And  sink  in  my  boat  to  sleep. 

The  summer  breeze  shall  blow  for  thee. 
While  calm  pervailes  the  deep. 

Come,  gaze  on  the  calm  bright  sea  and  sky. 
Which  like  one  mirror  seem  ; 

In  silver  mist  the  mountains  lie. 

Like  headlands  in  a  dream. 

Or,  when  the  sun  drops  down  to  rest. 

Come  see  ere  the  dayli^t  die. 

The  zephyrs  herd  small  clouds  to  the  west 
Across  the  golden  sky. 


!  Come  stray  where  the  waves  have  sunk  to  rest 
j  While  night  invests  the  sky ; 

I  And  watch  yon  star  on  the  great  sea’s  breast, 

I  While  its  mate  shines  up  on  high. 

Come  hear  what  the  surges  say  to  thee, 

I  And  the  loud  Atlantic  roar ; 

I  Hear  whispers  from  the  gentle  sea 
As  it  tumbles  to  the  shore. 

W^hat  docs  the  zephyr  sin^  to  thee, 

And  the  ripples  on  the  tide, 

That  clap  their  little  hands  for  glee  ? 

“ That  thou  must  be  my  bride!” 

Yes,  come  and  be  a  wife  to  me. 

And  still  the  stormy  main ; 

For  woe  has  been  my  tidal  sea. 

Hut  the  tide  will  sink  again. 

Calm  shall  pervade  both  sea  and  sky. 

And  calm  our  life  shall  seem. 

In  golden  mist  our  goal  shall  lie. 

Like  Beulah  in  the  dream. 

We  both  shall  sail  the  shining  sea. 

We  both  shall  sink  to  sleep. 

While  the  breeze  shall  waft  both  thee  and  me 
O'er  life’s  inconstant  deep. 

Or  if  the  All- Father  should  deem  best 
This  petition  to  deny. 

The  one  shall  rest  on  the  great  sea’s  breast, 
While  the  other  shines  on  high. 
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I. 

It  was  a  bright  afternoon  in  the  early 

})art  of  March,  a  Saturday,  and  the  bell  of 
liverton  Cathedral  tolled  out  for  service, 
as  the  clock  chimed  the  three  quarters 
ast  two.  In  the  sitting-room  of  a  small 
ouse,  just  outside  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral,  lay  a  lady  on  a  curious-looking 
couch.  A  lace  cap  shaded  her  delicate 
features,  and  she  bad  rich,  loving  brown 
eyes  and  damask  cheeks.  She  had  an 
affection  of  the  spine,  and  required  to  lie 
there  a  great  portion  of  her  time.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  but  at  the  sound 
of  a  footstep  she  hastily  dried  them.  . 

A  boy  came  in — her  boy — slender,  and 
tall  for  his  age,  which  might  be  about  six¬ 
teen.  He  was  wonderfully  like  his  mother : 
it  was  the  same  exquisite  face ;  the  soft 
dark  eyes,  the  bright  complexion,  and  the 
pure  features. 

Are  you  going,  Henry  ?” 

“  The  bell  has  begun,  mamma.” 

He  advanced  to  his  mother  to  give  her 
his  farewell  kiss ;  and  then  he  noticed 
something  strange  in  her  face.  “  Mamma, 
how  hot  you  are  !  You  look  as  if  you  had 
been  crying !”  ' 

“  As  I  have,  dear  child.  And  it  was 
very  foolish  of  me,  for  crying  will  not  alter 
things.” 

“  What  is  it  ?”  he  hastily  inquired. 

“  Nothing  new ;  only  the  old  troubles 
over  and  over  again.  Your  papa’s  ill- 
health  prevents  him  doing  any  thing,  and 
expenses  go  on  just  the  same,  and  bills  ac¬ 
cumulate.  Never  mind,  dear;  you  can 
not  mend  matters ;  so  do  not  let  them 
trouble  you.  There  is  a  note  somewhere 
for  you  to  read :  I  think  Lucy  put  it  on 
the  mantel-piece.” 

Henry  looked,  and  saw  a  note,  which  he 
unfolded  and  began  to  read.  Mrs.  Arkell 
continued : 


“  They  want  you  to  spend  Monday  with 
them,  you  see ;  and  as  it  will  the 
judges’  holiday,  you  can  get  leave  from 
college  and  do  so.  They - ” 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  pain. 
“  M.amma !  what  does  it  mean  ?” 

Mrs.  Arkell  started  up  and  clasped  her 
Imnds.  “  O  Henry  1  you  have  oj>ened'the 
wrong  note  1  Wh.at  has  Lucy  done  ?” 

He  had  indeed  seen  a  note  not  meant 
for  him  to  see.  A  threatening  lawyer’s 
letter,  that  if  the  “  £10”  were  not  paid  by 
that  night,  execution  would  be  proceeded 
with  on  Monday.  Henry  Arkell  turned 
sick. 

Hut  he  controlled  his  emotion,  and 
spoke  calmly.  “  Does  it  mean  a  ju'ison  for 
paj)a  ?” 

“  Lucy  must  have  left  out  the  wrong 
note,”  Mrs.  Arkell  continued,  in  deep  dis¬ 
tress.  “  Henry,  you  ought  not  to  have 
read  it.” 

“  It  can  not  be  helped  now,  mamma. 
Doe.s  it  mean  a  prison  ?” 

“  Perhaps  it  does,  dear :  I  scarcely  un¬ 
derstand  it  myself.  It  means  great  dis¬ 
tress  and  confusion.” 

He  could  hardly  speak  for  constern.*!- 
tion  :  the  embarrassments  of  the  family — 
unavoidable,  and  so  to  speak,  honorable 
embarrassments — had,  in  a  great  measure, 
been  kept  from  him.  “  What  will  be 
done  ?  Papa  must  borrow  it  from  Mr. 
Arkell.” 

“  I  do  not  think  he  will :  your  papa 
says  he  will  not  apply  to  him  again.  If 
YOU  only  knew  how  much,  how  often,  M’e 
have  to  borrow  from  Mr.  Arkell  —  kind, 
generous  Mr.  Arkell !  —  you  would  not 
wonder  at  your  papa’s  shrinking  from  it.” 

“  Is  it  this  that  has  made  you  worse 
lately,  mamma  ?” 

“  These  things  generally.  But  for  Mr. 
Arkell  we  could  not  have  got  through  the 
winter  at  all.  Child,”  she  added,  bursting 
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into  tears,  “  in  spite  of  my  finnly-seated 
trust,  these  petty  anxieties  are  wearing 
me  out.  Every  time  a  knock  comes  to 
the  door,  I  shiver  and  tremble,  lest  it 
should  be  people  come  to  ask  for  money 
which  we  can  not  pay.  Henry,  you  will  j 
be  late.”  I 

“  Plenty  of  time,  mamma.  I  timed  ] 
myself  one  day,  and  ran  from  this  to  the 
cloister-entrance  in  two  minutes  and  a 
half.  Are  you  being  j»re88ed  for  much  be¬ 
sides  this?”  he  continued,  touching  the 
letter. 

“  Not  very  much  for  any  thing  else,” 
she  replied.  “  That  is  the  worst :  if  th.at 
were  settled,  I  think  we  might  manage  to 
8t.ave  off  the  rest  till  brighter  d.ays  come 
round.  If  we  can  but  retain  our  home ! 
several  times  it  would  have  gone,  but  for 
Mr.  Arkell.” 

“  Oh !  if  I  were  but  old  enough  to  help !’’ 
he  uttered,  clasping  his  hands  with  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  despair. 

“  I  was  wrong  to  tmeak  of  this  to  you,” 
she  sighed  :  “  and  I  am  wrong  to  give 
way,  myself.  It  is  not  often  that  I  do. 
How  could  Lucy  have  made  the  mist.ake  ? 
Cheer  up,  Harry,”  she  added,  with  a 
cheerful  look  :  “  Ood  never  sent  a  burden, 
but  he  sent  strength  to  bear  it :  and  we 
have  alw.ays,  hitherto,  been  wonderfully 
helped.  Henry,  you  will  surely  be  late.” 

lie  slowly  took  his  elbow  from  the  man¬ 
tel-piece,  where  it  had  been  leaning.  “  No. 
lint  if  I  were,  it  would  be  something  new  : 
it  is  not  often  they  have  to  mark  me  late.” 

Henry  Arkell  kissed  his  mother,  and 
walked  out  of  the  house  in  a  dreamy  mood, 
and  with  a  slow  step  ;  not  with  the  eager 
look  and  quick  foot  of  a  school-boy,  in 
dread  of  being  marked  late  on  the  cathe¬ 
dral-roll.  As  he  let  the  gate  swing  to,  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  turned  towards  the  way 
which  led  to  the  back,  or  cloister-entrance, 
of  the  cathedral,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder. 

Henry  turned,  and  saw  a  young,  tall, 
aristocratic  man,  looking  down  upon  him. 
In  spite  of  his  mind’s  trouble,  his  face  shone 
with  pleasure. 

“  O  Mr.  St.  John  !  Are  you  in  River¬ 
ton  ?” 

“Well,  I  think  you  have  pretty  good 
ocular  demonstration  of  it.  Harry,  you 
have  grown  out  of  all  knowdedge :  you 
will  be  as  tall  .os  my  lanky  self,  if  yon  go 
on  like  this.  How  is  Mrs.  Arkell  ?” 

“Not  any  better,  thank  you,  sir.  I  am 
BO  very  pleased  to  see  you,”  he  continued : 


“  but  I  can  not  stop  now.  The  bell  has 
been  going  ten  minutes.” 

“  In  the  choir  still  ?  Are  you  the  senior 
boy  ?” 

“Senior  chorister,  but  not  senior  boy 
yet.  Prattleton  is  senior.  Jocelyn  went 
to  Oxford  in  January.” 

“  Harry,  I  must  see  your  medal.  I  heard 
of  your  success.” 

“  Oh !  I’ll  fetch  it  out  in  a  minute  :  it  is 
only  in  the  parlor.” 

He  ran  in,  and  came  out  with  a  medal 
of  gold,  hanging  to  a  blue  ribbon.  Mr. 
St.  John  took  it  in  his  hand. 

“Tlie  Dean  displayed  taste,”  was  his 
remark.  “  Riverton  Cathedral  on  one 
side,  and  the  inscription  to  you  on  tho 
other.” 

“  My  name  had  to  be  put  in  afterwards, 
you  know,  when  it  was  found  I  had 
gained  it.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  did  gain  it,  Harr^,” 
said  Mr.  St.  John,  looking  kindly  .at  him. 
“  There  ;  put  it  up,  and  be  off.  I  don’t 
want  you  to  be  marked  late  through  me.” 

There  was  not  another  minute  to  be 
lost,  so  Henry  slipped  the  medal  into  his 
jacket-pocket,  and  flew'  away.  Mr.  St. 
John,  a  gentleman  of  high  birth,  whose 
family  lived  near  the  Cathedral,  had  once 
been  a  college  boy  himself. 

There  was  a  bad  practice  prevailing  in 
the  college-school,  but  only  resorted  to 
by  the  senior  boys ;  it  was  that  of  pledg¬ 
ing  their  goods  and  chattels.  W atches, 
chains,  silver  pencil-cases,  books,  or  any 
thing  else  av.ail.able,  w'ere  taken  to  Rutter- 
ley,  the  pawnbroker’s,  without  scruple. 
Of  coiu'se,  this  was  not  known  to  the 
masters.  A  tale  was  told  of  Jones  tertius 
having  taken  his  supplice  to  Rutterley’s 
one  Monday  morning  ;  and,  being  unable 
to  redeem  it  on  the  Saturday,  he  had  lain 
in  bed  .all  day  on  the  Sunday,  and  sent 
word  to  the  head-master  that  he  had 
sprained  his  ankle.  On  the  Mond.ay,  he 
limped  into  the  school,  apparently  in  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain,  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
masters,  and  intense  admiration  of  the 
senior  boys.  Henry  Arkell  had  never 
been  guilty  of  this  practice,  but  he  was 
asking  himself,  all  college  time,  why  he 
I  should  not  be,  for  once,  and  so  relieve  the 
pressure  at  home.  He  possessed  a  fine 
gold  watch,  the  gift  of  a  friend :  it  was 
W'orth,  at  his  own  calculation,  twenty 
pounds,  and  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
difliculty  in  pledging  it  for  ten.  “  It  is 
not  an  honorable  thing,  I  know,”  he  rea- 
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Boned  with  himself^  “  but  the  boys  do  it 
every  day  for  their  own  pleasures,  and 
surely  I  may,  to  assist  my  father.  I  w'ill 
do  it :  and  nobody  shall  be  anv  the  wiser,” 
Service  was  over  in  less  tfian  an  hour, 
and  he  left  the  Cathedral,  by  the  front- 
entrance.  Being  Saturday  afternoon, 
there  was  no  school.  The  streets  were 
crowded,  for  it  was  what  is  called  in  the 
local  phraseology  “  Assire  Saturday 
that  is,  the  judges  were  expected  in,  to 
open  court,  preparatory  to  holding  the 
assizes.  The  high  sheriff  and  his  proces¬ 
sion  had  already  gone  out  to  meet  the 
judges,  and  many  gazers  lingered  in  the 
streets,  waiting  for  their  return.  Henry 
hastened  through  them,  on  his  way  to  the 
pawnbroker’s.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
sensitive,  refined  temperament ;  and,  had 
he  been  going  into  the  shop  to  steal,  he 
could  not  have  felt  more  shame.  The 
shop  was  partitioned  off  into  compart¬ 
ments  or  boxes,  so  that  one  customer 
should  not  see  another.  If  Henry  Arkell 
could  have  but  known  his  ill-luck !  In  the 
box  contiguous  to  the  one  he  entered, 
stood  Alfred  Aultane,  the  boy  next  below 
him  in  the  choir,  who  had  stolen  down 
with  one  of  the  family  table-spoons,  which 
he  had  just  been  protesting  to  the  pawn¬ 
broker  w’as  his  own,  and  he  would  have 
it  out  on  Monday  without  fail,  for  his  god¬ 
father  the  counselor  w’as  coming  in  with 
thejudges,  and  never  failed  to  give  him  half 
a  sovereign.  But  that  disbelieving  pawn¬ 
broker  obstinately  persisted  in  refusing  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  spoon,  for 
he  knew  the  Aultane  crest ;  and  Mr.  Al¬ 
fred  stood  biting  his  nails  in  mortification. 

“Will  you  Tend  me  ten  pounds  on 
this  ?”  asked  Henry,  coming  in,  and  not ! 
suspecting  that  any  body  was  so  near. 

“Ten  pounds  !”  ottered  Riitterley,  after 
examining  the  watch.  “You  college 
gentlemen  have  got  a  conscience !  I  could 
not  give  more  than  half.” 

“  That  would  be  of  no  use :  I  must 
have  ten.  I  shall  bo  sure  to  redeem  it, 
Mr.  Rntterley.” 

“  I  am  not  afraid  of  that.  The  college 
boys  mostly  redeem  their  pledges  ;  I  wdll 
say  that  for  them.  I  will  lend  you  six 
pounds  upon  it,  not  a  farthing  more.  What 
can  you  be  wanting  with  such  a  large 
sum  ?” 

“  That  is  my  business,  if  you  please,” 
returned  Henry,  civilly. 

“  Oh !  of  course.  Six  pounds ;  take  it, 
or  leave  it.” 


A  sudden  temptation  flashed  across 
Henry’s  mind.  What  if  he  pledged  the 
gold  medal  ?  But  fur  his  having  it  in  his 
pocket,  the  thought  would  not  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  him.  “  But  how  can  I,”  he 
mentally  argued,  “  the  gift  of  the  Dean 
and  chapter !  But  it  is  my  own,”  tempt¬ 
ation  whis|>ered  again,  “  and  surely  tliis 
is  a  righteous  cause.  Yes  :  I  will  risk  it : 
and  if  I  can’t  redeem  it  before,  it  must 
wait  till  I  get  my  money  from  the  choir.” 
So  he  put  the  watch  and  the  gold  medal 
side  by  side  on  the  counter,  and  received 
two  tickets  in  exchange,  and  eight  sove¬ 
reigns  and  four  half-sovereigns. 

“  Be  sure  keep  it  close,  Mr.  Rutterley,” 
he  enjoined  ;  “  you  see  my  name  is  on  it, 
and  there  is  no  other  medal  like  it  in  the 
town.  I  would  not  have  it  known,  that 
I  had  done  this,  for  a  hundred  times  its 
worth.” 

“  All  right,”  answered  Mr.  Rutterley  ; 
“things  left  wdth  me  are  never  seen.” 
But  Alfred  Aultane,  from  the  next  box, 
had  contrived  both  to  hear  and  see. 

Henry  Arkell  was  speeding  homo,  when 
he  heard  sounds  behind  him.  Iss — iss 
— I  say  !  las  !” 

It  was  Aultane.  “  Wh.at  became  of 
you  that  you  "were  not  at  college  this  after¬ 
noon  ?”  demanded  Henry,  who,  as  senior 
chorister,  had  much  authority  over  the 
nine  choristers  under  him. 

“  College  be  jiggered  !  I  stopjied  out 
to  see  the  show ;  and  it  isn’t  come  yet.  If 
Wilberforce  kicks  up  a  row,  I  shall  swear 
my  mother  kept  me  to  make  calls  with 
her.  I  say,  Arkell,  you  couldn’t  do  a 
fellow  a  service,  could  you  ?” 

Henry  was  surprised  at  the  civil  friendly 
tone — never  used  by  some  of  the  boys  to 
him.  “  If  I  can  I  will,”  said  he.  “  What 
is  it  ?” 

“  Lend  me  ten  bob,  in  gold.  I  must 
get  it:  it’s  for  something  that  can’t  .wait. 
I’ll  pay  you  back  next  week.  I  know  you 
must  have  as  much  about  you.” 

“  All  the  money  I  have  aliout  me  is 
wanted  for  a  specific  purpose.  I  have  not 
a  sixpence  that  I  can  lend :  if  I  had,  you 
should  be  W'eloome  to  it.” 

“Nasty,  mean  wretch!”  grunted  Aul¬ 
tane,  in  his  heart.  “  Won’t  I  serve  him 
out  1” 

The  cathedral  bells  had  been  for  some 
time  ringing  merrily,  giving  token  that 
the  procession  had  met  the  judges,  and 
was  nearing  the  city,  on  its  return.  Aul¬ 
tane  tore  away,  and  met  the  advancing 
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heralds,  sounding  their  trumpets,  who  I  Tlie  thirty  king’s  scholars  bustled  in 
were  followed  by  the  javelin  men,  their  !  from  the  cloisters  two  by  two,  crossed  the 
fine  horses  two  abreast  and  restive  from  ]  body  of  the  cathedral  to  the  graud  en- 
the  snail’s  pace  to  which  they  were  con-  j  trance,  and  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
demned.  After  them  came  sundry  offi-  j  of  the  choristers.  Which  was  wrong : 
cials  in  carriages,  and  then  appeared  the  |  they  ought  to  have  gone  below  them, 
emblazoned  equipage  of  the  high  sherilf,  |  Henry  Arkell  who,  as  senior  chorister, 
its  four  steeds,  richly  caparisoned,  pnancing  took  precedence  of  all  when  in  the  cathe- 
and  pawing.  Both  the  judges  sat  in  it,  { dral,  (but  not  when  out  of  it,  and  that 
fully  robed,  with  the  sherifi’,  and  his  chap-  |  was  a  somewhat  curious  rule,)  told  Prat- 
lain  in  his  gown  and  bands.  A  plain  car-  i  tleton,  the  senior  boy,  to  move  down.  Out 
riage  or  two,  and  a  crowd  of  horsemen  '  of  the  cathedral,  Arkell  was  under  Prat- 


followoil ;  and  thus  their  lordships  were  j 
escorted  to  the  guildhall,  the  sweet  bells  | 
still  ringing  melodiously.  O  poor  crea-  I 
tures  1  those  within  the  dark  wails  of  the  | 
city  and  county  prisons  close  by,  conscious  | 
thiit  those  bells  heralded  in  their  doom,  | 
perhaps  that  of  death.  What  a  contrast  I 
It  w’as !  those  hopeless  men,  in  their  i 
gloomy  cells ;  with  the  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony,  the  curveting  horses,  the  decorated 
carriage,  the  array  of  liveried  attendants 
bearing  their  glittering  javelins,  and  the 
proud  blast  of  the  tnimpets ;  all  collect¬ 
ed  to  welcome  the  two  robed  meil,  who 
were  to  judge  them  I 

II. 

It  wa.s  Assize  Sunday.  A  dense  crowd 
collected  early  round  the  doors  of  the 
cathedral,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were 
opened,  rushed  in,  and  took  jwssession  of 
the  edifice,  leaving  vacant  only  the  pulpit 
and  the  lock-up  seats.  It  was  the  custom 
for  the  Bishop,  (if  in  Riverton,)  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  the  forty  king’s  scholars, 
to  assemble  just  inside  the  front-entrance 
and  receive  the  judges,  who  were  attend¬ 
ed  in  state  to  the  cathedral,  like  they  had 
been  attended  into  Riverton,  the  previous 
evening,  the  escort  being  now  augment¬ 
ed  by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  and  an 
overflowing  shoal  of  barristers. 

The  ten  choristers  (who  were  also  of 
the  king’s  scholars)  were  the  first  to  take 
up  their  standing  at  the  front-entrance. 
They  wore  soon  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  king’s  scholars,  the  surplices  of  the 
whole  forty  being  primly  starched  for  the 
occasion.  They  had  laid  in  their  cus¬ 
tomary  sxipply  of  pins,  for  it  was  the 
boys’  pleasure,  during  the  service  on 
Assize  Sunday,  to  stick  pins  into  peo])le’s 
backs,  and  pin  women’s  clothes  together, 
the  density  of  the  mob  permitting  full 
scope  to  the  delightful  amusement,  and 
preventing  detection. 


tleton,  the  latter,  as  senior  boy,  being  head 
of  all. 

I’rattleton  declined.  “Then  we  must 
move  up,”  observed  Henry.  “  Choris¬ 
ters.” 

He  was  understood :  and  the  choristers 
moved  above  the  king's  scholars. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?”  de¬ 
manded  Prattfeton.  “  How  dare  you 
disobey  me,  Mr.  Arkell  ?” 

“  How’  dare  you  disobey  me  /”  was 
Henry  Ark  ell’s  retort.  “  I  am  senior 
here,  and  you  know  it.”  It  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  this  sort  of  clashing  could 
only  occur  on  occasions  like  the  jiresent : 
on  ordinary  Sundavs  and  on  saints’  days 
the  choristers  .and  king’s  scholars  did  not 
come  in  contact  in  the  cathedral. 

“  I’ll  let  you  know  who’s  senior,”  said 
Prattleton.  “  Choristers,  move  down  ; 
you  juniors,  do  you  hear  me  ?  Move 
down,  or  I’ll  have  you  hoisted  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“  If  Mr.  Arkell  tells  us,  please,  sir,” 
responded  a  timid  junior,  who  fancied 
Mr.  Prattleton  looked  particularly  at 
him. 

The  choristers  did  not  stir,  and  Prattle¬ 
ton  was  savage.  “  King’s  scholars,  move 
up  and  shove.” 

Some  of  the  king’s  scholars  hesitated, 
especially  those  of  the  lower  school.  It 
was  no  light  matter  to  disobey  the  senior 
chorister  in  the  cathedral.  Others  moved 
up,  and  proceeded  to  “  shove.”  Henry 
Arkell  calmly  turned  to  one  of  his  own 
juniors. 

“  Hardcastle,  go  into  the  vestry,  and 
ask  Wilberforce  to  step  here.  Should  he 
have  gone  into  college,  fetch  him  out  of 
the  chanting-desk.” 

“  Remain  where  you  are,  Hardcastle,” 
fojimed  Prattleton.  “  I  dare  you  to 
stir.” 

Hardcastle,  a  little  chap  of  ten,  w’as 
already  off,  but  he  turned  round  at  the 
words.  “  I  am  not  under  your  orders. 
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Mr.  Prattleton,  sir,  when  the  senior ! 
chorister’s  present.” 

A  few  minutes,  and  then  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  his  su^lice  and  hood, 
was  seen  advancing.  Ilardcastlc  had 
fetched  him  out  of  the  chanting-desk. 

“  What’s  all  this  ?  what  hubbub  are 
you  boys  making  ?  I’ll  flog  you  all  to¬ 
morrow.  Arkell,  Prattleton,  what’s  the 
matter  ?” 

“  I  thought  it  better  to  send  for  you, 
sir,  than  to  have  a  disturbance  here,” 
cried  Henry  Arkell. 

“  A  disturbance  here  !  You  had  better 
not  attempt  it.” 

“  Don’t  the  king’s  scholars  take  preced¬ 
ence  of  the  choristers,  sir  ?”  demanded 
Prattleton. 

“  No,  they  don’t,”  returned  the  master. 
“  If  you  have  not  been  years  enough  in 
the  college  to  know  the  rules,  Mr.  Prat¬ 
tleton,  you  had  better  return  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  school,  and  learn  them.  Ar¬ 
kell,  in  this  place  you  are  head.  King’s 
scholars,  move  down,  and  be  quick  over 
it :  and  I’ll  flog  you  all  round,”  concluded 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  “  if  you  strike  up  a  dis¬ 
pute  in  college  again.” 

The  master  turned  tail,  and  strode  back 
as  fast  as  his  short  legs  would  carry  him  : 
for  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  marshaled  by 
a  verger  and  the  bedesmen,  were  crossing 
the  cathedr.al ;  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
outside,  told  of  the  approach  of  the 
judges.  It  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce’s  week  for  chanting,  and  he 
would  hardly  recover  breath  to  begin. 

The  choristers  all  grinned  at  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  decision,  save  Arkell  and  Aultane  : 
the  latter,  though  second  chorister,  took 
part  with  Prattleton,  because  he  hated 
Arkell :  and  as  the  judges  passed  them  in 
their  flowin"  scarlet  robes  with  the  trains 
held  up  behind,  and  their  imposing  u-igs, 
so  terrible  to  look  at,  their  bows  were 
much  more  gracious  than  those  of  the 
king’s  scholars.  The  addition.al  mob, 
teeming  in  after  the  judges’  procession, 
was  unlimited,  and  a  rare  field  had  the 
boys  and  their  pins  that  day. 

The  hubbub  and  the  bustle  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  passed,  and  the  cathedral  bell  was 
again  tolling  out  for  afternoon  service. 
Save  the  dust,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
that,  no  trace  remained  of  the  morning’s 
scene.  The  king’s  scholars  W’ere  already 
in  their  seats  in  the  choir,  and  the  ten 
choristers  stood  at  the  choir  entrance.,  for 
they  always  waited  there  to  go  in  with 


the  Dean  and  ch.apter.  One  of  them, 
and  it  was  ]SIr.  Wilberforce’s  own  son,  had, 
m.ade  a  mistake  in  the  morning,  in  fasten¬ 
ing  his  own  surplice  to  a  country-woman’s 
purple  stuff  gown,  instead  of  two  gowns 
together ;  and,  when  they  came  to  part 
company,  the  surplice  proved  the  weakest. 
The  consequence  was  an  enormous  rent, 
and  it  had  just  taken  the  nine  other  choris¬ 
ters  and  three  Lay -clerks  five  minutes  and 
seventeen  pins,  fished  out  of  different 
pockets,  to  do  it  up  in  any  way  decent. 
Young  Wilberforce,  during  the  process,  re¬ 
hearsing  a  tale  over  in  his  mind,  for  home, 
about  that  horrid  rusty  nail  that  would 
stick  out  of  the  vestry-door. 

The  choristers  stood,  five  on  a  side,  and 
the  dean  and  chapter  would  pass  between 
them  when  they  came  in.  They  stood  at 
an  equidist.ance,  one  from  the  other,  and 
it 'was  high  treason  against  the  college 
rules  for  them  to  move  an  inch  from  their 
places.  Arkell  headed  one  line,  Aultane 
the  other,  two  facing  each  other.  Sudden¬ 
ly  a  college  boy,  who  was  late,  came  flying 
from  the  cloisters  and  dashed  into  the 
choir,  to  crave  the  keys  of  the  school-room 
from  the  senior  boy,  that  he  might  ])rocure 
his  surplice.  It  was  Lewds,  junior ;  so, 
against  the  rules,  Prattleton  condescended 
to  give  him  the  keys :  almost  any  other 
boy  he  would  have  told  to  whistle  for 
them,  and  marked  him  up  for  punishment 
as  “  absent.”  Prattleton  chose  to  patro¬ 
nize  him,  because  he  had  recently  struck 
up  a  violent  friendship  with  Lewis,  senior. 
Lewis  came  out  again,  full  pelt,  swinging 
the  keys  in  his  hand,  rather  vain  of  show'- 
ing  to  the  choristers'that  he  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  them,  just  as  two  little  old 
gentlemen  w'ere  advancing  from  the  front- 
entrance. 

“Hi,  Lewis!  stop  a  moment,”  called 
out  Aultane,  in  a  loud  whisper,  as  he 
crossed  over  and  went  behind  Arkell. 

“  Return  to  your  place,  Aultane.” 

Mr.  Aultane  chose  to  be  deaf. 

“Aultane,  to  your  place,”  repeated 
Henry  Arkell.  “  Do  you  see  who  are  ap¬ 
proaching  ?” 

Aultane  looked  round,  in  a  fluster.  But 
not  a  soul  could  he  see,  save  a  straggler  or 
two,  making  their  w'ay  to  the  side-aisles, 
and  two  insignificant  little  old  men,  arm- 
in-arm,  close  at  hand,  in  rusty  black  clothes 
and  brown  wigs.  Nobody  to  affect  him. 

“  I  shall  return  when  I  please,”,  said 
he,  commencing  a  whispered  parley  with 
Lewis. 
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“  Return  this  instant,  Aultane.  I  order 
you.” 

“  You  be - ” 

Tlie  word  was  not  “  blest,”  but  the  read¬ 
er  is  at  liberty  to  substitute  that.  The 
little  old  men,  to  whom  each  chorister  had 
bowe<l  profoundly  as  they  passed  him, 
turned,  and  bent  their  severe  yellow'  faces 
upon  Aultane.  Lewis,  junior,  crept  away 
petrified  ;  and  Aultane,  with  the  red  flush 
of  shame  on  his  brow,  slank  back  to  his 
pl.ace.  They  were  the  leanied  judges. 

They  positively  w’ere.  Rut  no  wonder 
Aultane  had  failed  to  recognize  them,  for 
they  bore  no  more  resemblance  to  the 
fierce  and  fiery  visions  of  the  morning,  than  ! 
do  tw’o  old-fashioned  black  crows  to  stately  i 
peacocks.  I 

“  What  may  your  name  be,  sir  in- 1 
quired  the  yellower  of  the  tw'O.  Aultane  ■ 
hung  his  head  in  an  agony  :  he  was  won¬ 
dering  whether  they  could  order  him  be-  * 
fore  them  on  the  morrow  and  transport  [ 
him.  Wilberforce  w'as  in  another  agony, 
lest  those  four  keen  eyes  should  wander  to 
his  damaged  surplice  and  the  pins.  Some¬ 
body  else  answered:  “Aultane,  my  lord.” 

The  judges  jiassed  on.  Arkell  w'ould 
not  look  toAvards  Aultane  :  he  was  too  no¬ 
ble  to  add,  even  by  a  glance,  to  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  a  fallen  enemy:  but  the  other  ■ 
choristers  were  not  so  considerate,  and  ! 
Aultane  burst  into  a  flow  of  b.ad  language.  | 
“  Re  silent,”  authoritatively  interrupted  | 
Henry  Arkell.  “  One  w'ord  more,  and  I  ! 
report  vou  to  the  Dean.”  j 

“  I  slian’t  be  silent,”  cried  Aultane,  in  ' 
his  passionate  rage.  “There!  Not  for! 
you.”  Reside  himself  with  anger,  he  [ 
crossed  over,  and  raised  his  hand  to  strike  ' 
Arkell.  But  one  of  the  sextons,  happening 
to  come  out  of  the  choir,  arrested  Aultane, 
and  w’hirlod  him  back. 

“  Do  you  know  where  you  are,  sir  ?”  ' 

In  another  moment  they  were  surround-  j 
ed.  The  Dean’s  wife  and  daughter  had  | 
come  up ;  and  following  them,  sneaked  ^ 
Lewis,  junior,  who  was  settling  himself 
into  his  surplice.  Mrs.  Reauclerc  passed  I 
on,  but  Georgina  sto[)ped.  She  Avas  un¬ 
commonly  fond  of  chattering  to  the  college 
boys. 

“  You  were  quarreling,  young  gentle¬ 
men  !  What  is  the  grievance  ?”  | 

“  That  beggar  tlweatened  to  report  me  I 
to  the  Dean,”  cried  Aultane,  too  angry'to 
care  what  he  said,  or  to  Avhom  he  spoke. 

“  Then  I  know  you  deserv’cd  it ;  as  you 
often  do,”  rejoined  Miss  Reauclerc ;  “  and 


I  only  wonder  he  has  not  reported  you  be¬ 
fore.  You  should  have  me  for  your  senior, 
Aultane.” 

“  If  he  docs  go  in  and  report  me,  please 
tell  the  Dean  to  ask  him  where  his  gold 
medal  is,”  fo.amcd  Aultane.  “  And  to 
make  him  answer  it.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  she  questioned. 

“  Ih  knoAvs.  If  the  Dean  offered  him 
a  thous.and  half-crowns  for  his  medal,  he 
could  not  produce  it.” 

“  What  does  he  me.an  ?”  repo.ated  Miss 
Reauclerc,  looking  .at  Henry  Arkell. 

He  could  not  ansAver  :  he  literally  could 
not.  Could  he  have  dropped  doAvn  Avith- 
out  life  at  Georgina’s  feet,  it  had  been 
Avelcome,  rather  than  that  she  should  hear 
of  an  act,  which,  to  his  peculiarly  refined 
temperament,  bore  an  aspect  of  such  utter 
shame.  His  face  flushed  a  vivid  red,  and 
then  grcAV  Avhitc  as  his  surplice. 

“  He  can’t  tell  you,”  said  Aultane ; 
“  that  is,  he  AV'on’t.  He  has  put  it  into 
paAvn.” 

“  And 'his  watch  too,”  squeaked  Lewis, 
from  behind,  AA'ho  had  heaid  a  confused 
hint  of  the  affair  from  Aultane. 

Henry  Arkell  raised  his  eyes  for  one 
deprecating  moment  to  Miss  Reauclerc’s 
face,  and  ^e  AA’as  struck  Avith  their  look 
of  patient  anguish.  She  cast  an  annihila¬ 
ting  frown  at  Lewis,  and,  raising  her 
finger,  haughtily  motioned  Aultane  to  his 
place.  “  I  oelieve  nothing  ill  of  you,”  she 
whispered  to  Henry,  as  she  passed  on  to 
the  choir. 

The  next  to  come  in,  was  Mr.  St.  John. 
“Wlmfsthe  matter?”  he  hurriedly  said 
to  Aultane,  who  had  not  a  vestige  of 
color  in  his  cheeks  or  lips. 

“  Nothing,  thank  you,  sir.” 

Mr.  St.  .lohn  Avent  on,  and  Lewis 
skulked  to  his  seat,  in  his  Avake.  LeAvis’s 
place  w.as  midway  on  the  bench  on  the 
decani  side,  seven  boys  being  above  him 
and  seven  below  him. 

The  Dean  and  canons  came  in,  and  the 
service  began.  While  the  afternoon  psalms 
were  being  sung,  Mr.  Wilberforce  pricked 
the  roll,  a  parchment  containing  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  cathedral,  from  the 
Dean  downwards,  marking  those  who 
were  present.  Aultane  left  his  place  and 
took  the  roll  to  the  Dean,  continuing  his 
Avay  to  the  organ-loft,  to  inquire  Avhat 
anthem  had  been  put  up.  He  brought 
Avord  back  to  Arkell,  “  The  Lord  is  very 
great  and  terrible.  Reckwith.”  Aultane 
would  as  soon  have  exchanged  words  Avith 
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the  yellow-faced  little  man  sittinj;  in  the 
stall  next  the  Dean,  as  with  Arkell,  just 
then,  but  his  duty  was  obligatory.  He 
spoke  sullenly,  and  crossed  to  his  seat  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  choir ;  and  Arkell 
rose  and  reported  the  anthem  to  the  lay- 
clerks  behind  him.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
then  reading  the  first  lesson. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  there  was  only 
one  base  at  service  that*  afternoon,  he  on 
the  dec.ani  side,  Mr.  Smith,  the  other  had 
not  come ;  and  the  moment  the  words 
were  out  of  Arkell’s  mouth,  “  The  Lord  is 
very  great,  Beckwith,”  3Ir.  Smith  flew 
into  a  temper.  He  had  a  first-rate  voice, 
was  a  good  singer,  and  being  inordinately 
vain,  liked  to  give  himself  airs.  “  I  have  a 
horridcold  on  the  chest,”  he  remonstrated, 
“  and  I  can’t  do  justice  to  the  solo ;  I 
shan’t  attempt  it.  The  organist  knows  I’m 
as  hoarse  as  a  raven,  and  yet  he  goes  and 
pots  up  that  anthem  for  to-day  !” 

“What  is  to  be  done?”  whispered 
Henry. 

“  I  shall  send  and  tell  him  I  can’t  do  it. 
Hardcastle.  go  up  to  the  organ-loft,  and 

tell -  Or  I  wish  you  would  oblige  me 

by  going  yourself,  Arkell :  the  juniors  are 
are  always  making  mistakes.  3Iy  com¬ 
pliments,  and  the  anthem  must  be  done 
without  the  base  solo,  or  he  must  put  up 
another,” 

Henry  Arkell,  ever  ready  to  oblige,  left 
his  stall,  and  proceeding  to  the  organ-loft, 
delivered  the  message.  The  organist  was 
wroth :  and  but  for  those  two  little  old 
gentlemen,  whom  he  knew  were  present, 
he  would  have  refused  to  change  the 
anthem. 

“  Where’s  Cliff  this  afternoon  ?”  asked 
he,  sharply,  alluding  to  the  other  base. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Henry.  “  Ho 
is  not  at  service.” 

The  organist  took  up  one  of  the  anthem- 
books,  with  a  jerk,  and  turned  over  its 
leaves.  He  came  to  the  anthem,  “  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth a  solo  for  a 
treble  voice, 

“  Are  you  prepared  to  do  justice  to 
this  ?”  he  demanded. 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  am,”  replied  Henry. 
“  But — ^ — ”  » 

“  But  me  no  buts,”  interrupted  the  or¬ 
ganist,  who  was  always  very  short  with 
the  choristers.  “  ‘  I  know  that  my  Re¬ 
deemer  liveth.  Pitt.’  ” 

As  Henry  Arkell  descended  the  stairs, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  concluding  the  first 
lesson.  So  instead  of  giving  notice  of  the 


change  of  anthem  to  3Ir.  Wilberforce  and 
the  singers  on  the  cantori  side,  he  left  that 
till  later,  and  made  haste  to  his  own  stall, 
to  be  in  time  for  the  soli  parts  in  the 
Cantate  Domino,  which  was  being  sung 
that  afternoon  in  place  of  the  M.agnificat. 
In  jtassing  the  bench  of  king’s  scholars,  a 
foot  was  suddenly  extended  out  before 
him,  and  he  fell  heavily  over  it,  striking 
his  bead  on  a  stone  step.  A  sexton,  a 
verger,  and  one  or  two  of  the  senior  boys, 
surrounded,  lifted,  and  carried  him  out. 

Tlie  service  proceeded ;  but  his  voice 
was  missed  in  the  Cantate :  Aultane’s 
proved  but  a  poor  substitute. 

“  I  wonder  whether  the  anthem’s 
changed  ?”  debated  the  base  to  the  centre 
tenor. 

“  Um — no,”  decided  the  latter,  “  Arkell 
was  coming  straight  to  his  place.  Had 
there  been  any  change,  he  would  have  gone 
and  told  Wilberforce  and  the  opposites. 
The  organist  is  in  a  pet,  and  won’t  alter  it.” 

“Then  he’ll  play  the  solo  without  my 
accompaniment,”  retorted  the  base,  loftily. 

Henry  Arkell  was  only  stunned  by  the 
fall,  ami  before  the  conclusion  of  the  se¬ 
cond  lesson,  ho  appeared  in  the  choir,  to 
the  surprise  of  many.  After  giving  the 
requisite  notice  of  the  change  in  the  an¬ 
them  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Aultane,  he 
entered  his  stall :  but  his  face  was  white 
as  the  w’bitest  marble.  He  sang,  as  usual, 
in  the  “  Deus  misereatur.”  And  when 
the  time  for  the  anthem  came,  31 r.  ^Vilber- 
force  rose  from  his  knees  to  give  it  out. 
“  The  anthem  is  taken  from  the  burial  ser¬ 
vice.” 

The  symphony  was  played,  and  then 
Henry  Arkell’s  voice  rose,  soft  and  clear, 
filling  the  old  cathedral  w'ith  its  harmony, 
and  the  words  tailing  as  distinctly  on  the 
ear  as  if  they  had  been  spoken.  “  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth. 
And  though  after  my  skin  w’orms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God  : 
whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes 
shall  behohl,  and  not  another.”  The  or¬ 
ganist  could  not  have  told  why  he  put  up 
th.at  particular  anthem,  but  it  was  a  re¬ 
markable  coincidence,  noticed  afterwards, 
th.at  it  should  have  been  a  funeral  one. 

But  though  Henry  Arkell’s  voice  never 
faltered  or  trembled,*  his  changing  face 
spoke  of  bodily  disease  or  mental  emotion ; 
one  moment  it  was  bright  as  a  damask 
rose,  the  next  of  a  transparent  whiteness. 
Every  eye  was  on  him,  wondering  at  the 
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beauty  of  his  voice,  at  the  marvelous  [ 
beauty  of  his  countenance :  some  synipa-  j 
thized  with  his  emotion  ;  some  were  wrapt ; 
in  the  solemn  thoughts  created  by  the  ' 
words.  When  the  solo  was  concluded,  Hen-  j 
ry,  with  an  involuntary  glance  at  the  pew  of  | 
3Irs.  Heauclerc,  fell  against  the  back  of  his  j 
stall  lor  support ;  ho  looked  exhausted,  j 
Only  for  a  moment,  however,  for  the 
chorus  commenced.  lie  joined  in  it ;  his  I 
voice  rose  above  all  the  rest  in  its  sweet-  j 
ness  and  power,  but  as  the  ending  .ap-  | 

f (reached,  and  the  voices  ceased,  and  the  ; 
ast  sound  of  the  organ  died  upon  the  ear,  1 
his  face  bent  forward,  and  rested  without  j 
motion  on  the  choristers’  desk. 

“  Arkell,  what  are  you  up  to  ?”  whis¬ 
pered  one  of  the  lay-clerks,  the  tenor,  , 
from  behind,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  recom-  j 
menced  his  chanting.  j 

No  response.  ! 

“  Nudge  him,  Wilberforce  ;  he’s  going  ; 
to  sleep.  There’s  the  dean  casting  his 
eyes  this  way.”  j 

Edwin  Wilberforce  did  as  he  was  de¬ 
sired;  but  Arkell  never  stirred.  '  j 
So  Mr.  Tenor  leaned  over  and  grasped  ' 
him  by  the  arm,  and  pulled  him  up  with  a 
sudden  jerk.  Hut  he  did  not  hold  him,  | 
and  the  poor  head  fell  forward  again  upon 
the  desk.  Henry  Arkell  had  fainted.  j 
Some  confusion  ensued  ;  for  the  four  : 
choristers  below'  him  had  every  one  to 
come  out  of  the  stall  before  he  could  be  ' 
got  out.  Mr.  Wilberforce  momentarily 
stopped  chanting,  and  directed  his  angry  | 
spectacles  towards  the  choristers,  not 
understanding  what  caused  the  hubbub,  ; 
and  inw’ardly  vowing  to  flog  the  w'hole  I 
five  on  the  morrow.  Mr.  Sfnith,  a  strong  j 
man,  came  out  of  his  stall,  lifted  the  life¬ 
less  form  in  his  arms,  and  carried  it  out  ’ 
to  the  side-aisle,  the  head,  like  a  dead  i 
weight,  hanging  down  over  his  shoulder,  i 
All  the  eyes  and  all  the  glasses  in  the  j 
catheilral  were  bent  on  them,  and  the  i 
next  to  come  out  of  his  stall,  by  the  pre-  I 
bends,  and  follow  in  the  wake,  •was  Sir.  ' 
St.John,  a  flush  of  emotion  on  his  paleface.  | 
The  Dean’s  family,  after  sei-vice,  met  Mr. 
St.  John  in  the  cloisters.  “  Is  he  better  ?”  { 
asked  Mrs.  Heauclerc.  “  What  was  the  I 
matter  with  him  the  second  time  ?”  ! 

“  He  fainted.  But  we  soon  brought  I 
him  to,  in  the  vestry.  Young  Wilber¬ 
force  ran  and  got  some  water.  They  are 
W'alking  homo  with  him  now.” 

“  What  caused  him  to  fall  in  the  choir?” 
continued  Mrs.  Heauclerc.  “  Giddiness  ?”  j 


“  It  w’as  not  like  giddiness,”  remarked 
Mr.  St.  John.  “  It  was  as  if  ho  fell  over 
something.” 

“  So  I  thought,”  interrupted  Georgina. 
“  Why  did  you  leave  your  seat  to  follow 
him  ?”  she  continued,  in  a  low  tone,  to 
Mr.  St.  John,  falling  behind  her  mother. 

“  It  Avas  a  sudden  impulse,  I  suppose. 
I  was  unpleasantly  struck  with  his  appear¬ 
ance  as  I  •went  into  college.  He  was 
looking  ghastly.” 

“  The  choristers  had  been  quarreling ; 
Aultane’s  fault,  I  am  sure.  He  lifted  his 
hand  to  strike  Arkell.  Aultane  reproached 
him  with  having” — Georgina  Heauclerc 
hesitated,  with  an  amused  look — “  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  prize  medal.” 

“  Disfx)8ed  of  his  prize  medal  ?”  echoed 
Mr.  St.  John. 

“  Pawned  it.” 

St.  John  uttered  an  exclamation.  He 
remembered  the  tricks  of  the  college 
boys,  but  he  could  not  have  believed  this 
of  his  favorite,  Henry  Arkell. 

“  And  his  watch  also,  Lewis,  junior, 
added,”  continued  Georgina.  “  They  gave 
me  the  information  in  a  spitefiil  glow  of 
triumph.  Henry  did  not  deny  it ;  he 
looked  as  if  he  could  not.  Hut  I  know 
he  is  the  soul  of  honor,  and  if  he  has  done 
any  thing  of  the  sort,  those  beautiful 
com[)anions  of  his,  have  over-persuaded 
him ;  possibly  to  lend  the  money  to 
them.” 

“I’ll  see  into  it,”  cried  Mr.  St.  .lohn; 
and  he  forthwith  ha-stened  to  Mr.  Arkell’s. 
Henry  was  alone  in  his  room,  lying  on 
the  bed.  “  After  such  a  fell  as  yours, 
how  could  you  be  so  imprudent  as  to 
come  back  to  the  choir,  and  take  the 
anthem  ?”  he  began. 

“  I  felt  ef^ual  to  it,”  replied  Henry. 
“  The  one,  originally  put  up,  could  not  be 
done.” 

“  Then  they  should  have  put  up  a  third, 
for  me.  The  cathedral  does  not  lack 
anthems,  I  hope.  Show  mo  where  your 
head  was  struck.” 

Henry  put  his  hand  to  his  ear,  then 
higher  up,  then  to  his  temple.  “  It  was 
somewhere  here — all  about  here — I  can 
not  tell  the  exact  spot.” 

As  he  spoke,  a  tribe  of  college-boys 
was  heard  to  clatter  in  at  the  gate.  Henry 
would  have  risen,  but  Mr.  St.  John  laid 
his  arm  across  him. 

“  Yon  are  not  going  to  those  boys.  I 
w’ill  send  them  off.  Lie  still  and  go  to 
sleep,  and  dream  of  pleasant  things.” 
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“  Pleasant  things  !”  echoed  Henry 
Arkell,  in  a  tone  full  of  pain.  ^Ir.  St. 
John  leaned  over  him. 

“  Henry,  I  have  never  had  a  brother ; 
but  I  h.ave  almost  loved  you  as  such. 
Treat  me  as  one  now.  What  tale  is  it 
those  demons  of  mischief  have  got  hold  of, 
about  your  watch  and  medal  ?” 

With  a  sharp  crv,  Henry  Arkell  turned 
his  face  to  the  pillow,  and  lay  there  in 
distress. 

“  I  suppose  old  Rutterley  has  got  them. 
But  that’s  nothing;  it’s  the  fashion  in 
the  school ;  and  I  expect  you  had  some 
urgent  motive.” 

“  O  Mr.  St.  John !  I  shall  never  over- 
get  this  day’s  shame ;  they  told  Georgina 
Beauclerc !  I  would  rather  die  this  mo¬ 
ment,  here,  as  I  lie,  than  see  her  face 
again.” 

His  tone  was  a  wail  of  anguish,  and  Mr. 
St.  John’s  heart  ached  for  him ;  though 
he  chose  to  appear  to  make  light  of  the 
matter. 

“  Told  Georgina  Beauclerc ;  what  if  j 
they  did  ?  She  is  the  very  one  to  glory  j 
in  such  exploits.  Had  she  been  the  Dean’s  j 
son,  instead  of  his  daughter,  she  would  j 
have  been  in  Kutterley’s  sanctum  three  | 
times  a  week.  I  don’t  think  she  would  | 
stand  at  going,  as  it  is,  if  she  w’ere  hard  up.”  i 

“  Oh  !  why  did  they  tell  her  !  I  could 
not  have  acted  so  cruelly  by  them.  If  I 
could  but  go  to  some  ^ar-off  desert,  and 
never  face  her,  or  the  school,  again !” 

'*  If  you  could  but  work  yourself  into  a 
brain-fever,  you  had  better  say  ;  for  that’s 
what  you  are  likely  to  do.  As  to  falling 
in  Georgina  Beauclerc’s  opinion,  whicli 
you  seem  to  estimate  so  liighly,  (it’s  more 
than  I  do,)  if  you  pledged  all  you  possess 
in  a  lump,  and  yourself  into  the  bargain, 
she  would  only  think  the  better  of  you. 
Now  I  tell  you  so,  for  I  know  it.” 

“  I  could  not  help  it ;  I  could  not, 
indeed.  Money  is  so  badly  wanted  at 
home ;  and  mamma  said  the  daily  worry 
was  wearing  her  out.  I  saw  a  letter, 
ressing  papa  for  ten  pounds,  to  be  paid 

efore  to-morrow,  or  else - ”  He 

stopped  in  confusion,  having  said  more 
than  he  meant ;  and  St.  John  took  up  the 
discourse  in  a  careless  tone. 

“  Money  is  wanted  badly  every  where. 

I  have  done  worse  than  you,  Harry,  for  I 
am  pawning  my  estate,  piecemeal,  to  the 
Jews.  Mind!  that’s  a  true  confession, 
and  has  never  been  given  to  another  soul ; 
it  must  lie  between  us.” 


“  It  was  yesterday  afternoon  w’hen  col¬ 
lege  was  over,”  groaned  Henry,  “  I  only 
thought  of  giving  Rutterley  my  watch  ; 
I  thought  he  would  be  sure  to  let  me 
hav'e  ten  pounds  upon  it.  But  he  would 
not ;  only  six ;  and  I  had  the  medal  in 
my  pocket ;  I  had  been  showing  it  to 
you.  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  all 
my  life  before.” 

“That  is  more  than  your  companions 
could  say.  How  did  it  get  to  their  know¬ 
ledge  ?” 

“  I  can  not  think.” 

“  Where’s  the - the  exchange  ?” 

“  The  what  ?”  asked  Henry. 

“  How  dull  you  are !”  cried  Mr.  St. 
John.  “  I  am  trying  to  be  genteel,  and 
you  won’t  let  me.  The  ticket.  Let  me 
see  it.” 

“  They  are  in  my  jacket-pocket.  T  wo.” 
He  languidly  reached  forth  the  pieces,  .and 
Mr.  St.  John  slipped  them  into  his  own. 

“  Why  do  you  do  that,  sir  ?” 

“To  study  them  at  leisure.  What’s 
the  matter  ?” 

“  ]\[y  head  is  beginning  to  ache 

“  No  wonder,  with  all  this  talking. 
I’m  off.  Good-by.  Get  to  sleep  as  last 
as  you  can.” 

The  boys  were  in  the  garden  and 
round  the  gate  still,  when  he  went  down. 

“  Oh  !  if  you  please,  sir,  is  he  half-killed? 
Edwin  Wilberforce  ssiys  so.” 

“  No,  he  is  not  halt-killed,”  responded 
Mr.  St.  John.  “  But  he  wants  quiet,  and 
you  must  disperse,  that  he  may  have  it.” 

“  My  brother,  tlie  senior  boy,  says  he 
must  have  fallen  down  from  vexation,  Imj- 
cause  his  tricks  came  out,”  cried  Prattle- 
ton,  junior.  ' 

Mr.  St.  John  ran  his  eyes  over  the 
assemblage.  “  What  tricks  ?” 

“  He  has  been  pawning  the  gold  medal, 
Air.  St.  John,”  cried  Cookesley,  the 
second  senior  of  the  school.  “  Aultane 
has  told  the  Dean  ;  Bright  Vaughan  heard 
him.” 

“  Oh !  he  has  told  the  Dean,  has  he  ?” 

“  The  Dean  was  going  itito  the  deanery, 
sir,  and  Miss  Beauclerc  was  standing  at 
the  door,  waiting  for  him,”  explained 
Vaughan  to  Mr.  St.  John.  “  Something 
she  said  to  Aultane  put  him  in  a  p.Wion, 
and  he  took  and  told  the  Dean.  It  was 
his  temper  made  him  do  it,  sir.” 

“  Such  a  disgrace,  you  know,  Mr.  St. 
John,  to  take  the  Dean’s  medal  fAere,” 
rejoined  Cookesley.  “Any  thing  else 
wouldn’t  have  signihed. 
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“  Oh !  been  r.-ither  meritorious,  no 
doubt,”  returned  Mr.  St.  John.  “  Boys.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“You  know  I  was  one  of  yourselves 
once,  and  I  can  make  allowance  for  you 
in  all  ways.  But  when  I  was  in  the 
school  our  motto  was.  Fair  play,  and  no 
sneaking.” 

“  It’s  our  motto  still,  sir,”  cried  the 
flattered  boys. 

“  It  does  not  appear  to  be.  Wo  would 
rather,  any  one  ot  us,  h.ave  j)itched  our¬ 
selves  otf  that  tower,”  pointing  to  it  with 
his  hand,  “  than  have  gone  sneaking  to 
the  Dean  with  a  private  complaint.” 

“  And  so  we  would  still,  sir,  in  cool 
blood,”  cried  Cookesley.  “  Aultanc  must 
have  been  out  of  his  mind  with  passion 
when  he  did  it.” 

“  How  does  Anltane  know  that  Arkell’s 
medal  is  in  pawn  ?” 

“  He  does  not  say  how.  lie  says  he’ll 
j>ledge  his  word  to  it.” 

“Then  listen  to  me,  boys:  my  word 
will,  I  believe,  go  as  far  with  you  as 
Aultane’s.  Y'esterday  afternoon  I  met 
Henry  Arkell  at  this  very  gate  ;  I  asked 
him  to  let  me  sec  his  medal,  and  he 
fetched  it  out  of  the  house  to  show  me. 
He  is  in  bed  now,  but  perhaj)s  if  you  ask 
him  to-morrow,  he  will  be  able  to  show 
it  to  you.  At  any  rate,  do  not  condemn 
him,  until  you  are  sure  there’s  a  just  j 
reason.  Fair  play’s  a  jewel,  boys:  fair  j 
play  forever.”  I 

The  boys  were  breaking  into  a  cheer 
for  Fair  pl.ay  and  Mr.  St.  John  ;  but  the  j 
latter  put  up  his  hand.  | 

“  I  thought  it  was  Sundajr.  Is  that  the 
way  you  keep  Sunday  in  Kiverton  ?  Dis¬ 
perse  quietly.” 

“  Poor  lad !  I’ll  clear  him,”  muttered 
Mr.  St.  John,  as  he  went  towards  his 
home.  “I  see  how  it  was:  he  made  a 
noble  sjvcrifice  to  relieve  his  father.  As 
to  Atiltane,  I  don’t  understand  how  he 
could  have  fathomed  it,  unless  he  was  in 
the  pawn-shop  himself.  He  is  a  mean- 
spirited  coward.  To  tell  the  Dean  !” 

Indeed,  the  incautious  revelation  of  Mr. 
Aultane  was  already  exciting  some  disa¬ 
greeable  consternation  amongst  the 
seniors;  and  that  gentleman,  himself, 
already  wished  his  passionate  tongue  bit¬ 
ten  out,  for  having  made  it. 

The  following  morning  early  the  school 
flocked  up,  in  a  body,  to  the  judges’ 
lodgings,  to  beg  what  was  called  the 
judges’  holiday.  Tlie  custom  was,  for  the 


judges  to  send  one  of  their  cards  out,  and 
their  compliments  to  the  head-master, 
asking  him  to  grant  it :  and  the  boys’ 
custom  was,  as  they  tore  back  again, 
bearing  the  card  in  triumph,  to  raise  the 
whole  street  with  their  cheers  and  shouts 
of  “  Holiday !  holiday !”  causing  not  a  few 
alarmed  sleepers  to  dart  out  of  bed  and 
throw  up  the  windows,  in  dread  belief 
that  the  town  was  on  fire.  But  there  was 
no  such  luck  on  this  morning  :  the  judges, 
instead  of  the  card  and  the  request,  sent 
out  a  severe  message  —  that  from  what 
j  they  had  heard  yesterday  in  the  cathedral, 
j  the  school  appeared  to  merit  punishment, 
j  rather  than  holiday.  So  the  bovs  went 
I  back,  dreadfully  chapfallen,  kicUng  as 
much  mud  as  they  could  over  their  trow- 
sers  and  boots,  for  it  had  rained  in  the 
night,  and  ready  to  buffet  Aultane  as  the 
source  of  the  calamity;  while  the  lie-a- 
I  bed-l.ate  folks  slumbered  on  in  pe.acc. 

I  That  same  morning,  before  nine,  Mr. 

I  St.  John  was  bv  Henry  Arkell’s  bedside. 

I  “  Well,  how’s  tiie  head  ?” 

I  “  It  feels  light  —  or  heavy  ;  I  hardly 
;  knoM’  which.  It  does  not  feel  as  it  ought, 
i  I  shall  get  up  presently.” 

'  “  All  right.  Put  on  this  when  you  do.” 

said  Mr.  St.  John,  producing  the  watch. 
“  And  put  up  this  in  your  treasure-j)lace, 
wherever  that  may  be,”  he  added,  laying 
the  gold  med.al  beside  it. 

“  Oh  !  Ylr.  St.  John  !  You  h.ave - ” 

“  I  shall  have  some  sport  to-day.  I 
have  wormed  it  out  of  Rutterley  ;  and  he 
tells  me  who  was  down  there,  and  on 
what  errand.  Ah  !  ha  !  Mr.  Aultane !  so 
you  peached  to  the  Dean  :  wait  till  your 
turn  comes.” 

“  I  wonder  Rutterley  told  you  any 
thing.” 

“lie  knew  me  :  and  the  name  of  St. 
John  bears  weight  in  Riverton,”  smiled 
he  who  owned  it.  “  Harry,  of  course 
you  will  not  go  to  school  to-day.” 

“  It  is  the  judges’  holiday.” 

“  The  judges  liave  refused  it,  and  the 
boys  have  sneaked  back  like  so  many 
dogs  with  their  fails  scorched.  I  am  not 
I  at  the  bottom  of  that  mischief  yet :  some¬ 
thing’s  wrong.  Don’t  attempt  to  go  to 
school,  Harry,  or  to  college  either.  Good- 
by.  Oh  ! — should  I  drop  you  a  line  or  a 
message,  asking  you  to  send  me  the  med¬ 
al  to-day,  you  will  do  so.” 

Henry  looked  surprised.  He  caught 
Mr.  St.  John’s  arm  as  he  was  departing. 
“  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  ?  I  do  not 
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know  when  I  shall  be  able  to  repay  you 
the  ten  pounds :  not  until - ” 

“  You  never  will,”  interrupted  Mr,  St. 
John.  “  I  should  not  take  it  if  you  were 
rolling  in  gold,  I  have  done  this  for  my 
own  pleasure,  and  I  will  not  be  cheated 
out  of  it.” 

At  eleven  o’clock,  immediately  after 
morning  service,  Mr.  Wilberforce  and 
the  nine  choristers  having  rethitered  the 
school-room,  the  ean  and  Mr,  St.  John 
walked  into  it.  The  master  pushed  his 
spectacles  to  the  top  of  his  brow,  and 
rose  in  astonishment. 

“  Have  the  goodness  to  call  up  Aul- 
tane,”  said  the  Dean,  as  he  advanced  to 
the  master’s  desk. 

“  Senior,  or  junior,  Mr.  Dean  ?” 

“  The  chorister.” 

“  Aultane,  senior,  walk  up,”  cried  the 
master.  And  Aultane,  senior,  walked  up, 
wishing  himself  and  his  tongue,  and  the 
Dean,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
especially  those  within  sight  and  hearing, 
were  safely  boxed  up  in  the  coffins  in  the 
cathedral  crypt, 

‘•Now,  Aultane,”  began  the  Dean,  “you 
preferred  a  charge  to  me  yesterday  against 
your  senior  chorister :  that  he  had  been 
pledging  his  gold  medal  at  Rntterley’s. 
Ilav'c  the  goodness  to  substantiate  it,” 

“  Oh !  my  heart  alive,  I  wish  he’d  drop 
through  the  floor,”  groaned  Aultane  to 
himself.  “  Wh.at  will  become  of  me  ? 
What  a  jackass  I  was !” 

“  I  did  not  enter  into  the  matter  then,” 
proceeded  the  Dean,  for  Aultane  remained 
silent.  “  You  had  no  business  to  make 
the  complaint  to  me  on  a  Sunday,  What 
grounds  have  you  for  your  charge  ?” 

Aultane  turned  red  and  white,  and 
green  and  yellow.  The  Dean  eyed  him 
closely,  “  What  proof  have  you  ?” 

“  I  have  no  proof,”  faltered  Aultane. 

“  No  proof!  Did  you  make  the  charge 
to  me,  knowing  it  was  false  ?” 

“  No,  sir.  He  has  pledged  his  medal.” 

“  Tell  me  how  you  know  it.  Mr,  St. 
John  knows  he  had  it  in  his  own  house 
on  Saturday.” 

Aultane  shuffled  first  one  foot,  then  the 
other ;  and  the  Dean  failing  explanation 
from  him,  appealed  to  the  school,  but  all 
disclaimed  cognizance  of  the  matter. 
“  If  you  behave  in  this  extraordinary  way, 
you  will  compel  me  to  conclude  that  you 
have  made  the  charge  to  prejudice  me 
against  Arkell ;  who,  I  hear,  had  a  serious 
charge  to  prefer  against  you  for  ill-be¬ 


havior  in  college,”  continued  the  Dean  to 
Aultane. 

“  If  you  will  send  to  the  place,  you  will 
find  his  medal  is  there,  sir,”  sullenly  re¬ 
plied  Aultane. 

“  The  shortest  plan  would  be  to  send 
to  Arkell’s,  and  request  him  to  dispatch 
his  medal  here,”  interposed  Mr.  St.  John. 

The  Dean  approved  of  this,  and  Cookes- 
ley  and  Vaughan  were  dispatched  ou  the 
errand.  Henry  was  out,  but  3Irs.  Arkell 
looked  in  the  place  where  the  medal  was 
kept,  found  it,  and  sent  it  by  them. 

“Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  your 
conduct  ?”  sternly  asked  the  Dean  of  Aul¬ 
tane. 

“  I  know  he  pledged  it  on  Saturday,  if 
he  has  got  it  out  to-day,”  persisted  the 
discomfited  Aultane,  who  was  in  a  terrible 
state,  between  wishing  to  prove  his  cliargc 
true,  and  the  fear  of  compromising  him¬ 
self. 

“  I  know  Henry  Arkell  could  not  be 
guilty  of  a  despicable  action,”  spoke  up 
Mr.  St,  John;  “and  hearing  of  thjs 
charge,  I  went  to  Hutterley’s  to  ask  him 
a  few  questions.  He  informed  there  t('as 
a  college  boy  at  his  place  on  Saturday, 
endeavoring  to  pledge  a  table-spoon,  but 
he  knew  the  crest,  and  would  not  take  it 
in — not  wishing,  he  said,  to  encourage 
boys  to  rob  their  parents.  Perhaps  Aul¬ 
tane  can  tell  the  Dean  who  that  wa.s.” 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  school, 
and  the  look  of  amazement  on  the  head¬ 
master’s  face,  was  only  matched  by  the 
confusion  of  Aultane’s.  The  Dean,  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  would  not  examine  further. 

“  I  do  not  press  the  matter,  until  I  hear 
the  complaint  of  the  senior  chorister 
against  Aultane,”  said  he  aloud  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  “  Hut  a  few  extra  tasks,  by 
way  of  present  j)unishment,  will  do  him 
no  harm.” 

“  I’ll  give  them  to  him,  Mr.  Dean,” 
heartily  responded  the  master,  whose 
ears  had  been  so  scandalized  by  the  mys¬ 
terious  allusions  to  Ilutterley’s,  that  he 
would  have  liked  to  treat  the  whole 
school  to  “  tasks  ”  and  something  else  all 
round.  The  Dean  and  Mr.  St.  John  left 
the  room,  the  Ibrmer  carrying  the  gold 
medal. 

“  You  see  what  a  Tom-fool  you  have 
made  of  yourself!”  grumbled  Prattleton, 
senior,  to  Aultane,  as  the  latter  retni*ned 
to  his  desk,  laden  with  work.  “That’s 
all  the  good  you  have  got  by  splitting  to 
the  Dean.” 
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Mr.  T.  Wkuiiit,  the  well-known  scholar 
and  archaeologist,  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  excavations  now  being  made 
at  Wroxetcr,  in  Shropshire,  the  site  of 
the  Roman  Uriconimn :  Uriconium  was 
Avithout  doubt  one  of  the  earliest  Roman 
cities  in  Britain,  for  it  is  mentioned  in 
Ptolemy,  and  was  no  doubt  a  place  of 
importance,  for  it  covered  a  space  of 
ground  Mhich,  within  the  town-walls, 
(distinctly  traced  by  a  continuous  mound 
which  covers  the  remains  of  them,)  is 
nearly  two  miles  long  by  one  mile  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  The  ground  which 
covers  the  town  has  fortunately  b<*en 
very  little  disturbed,  and  the  results  of 
our  first  excavations  give  good  grounds 
for  the  hope  that  the  lower  parts  of  the 
buildings  of  the'  whole  town  will  be  found 
under  it.  Alwut  the  centre  of  the  area 
a  large  mass  of  Roman  masonry,  above 
twenty  feet  high,  and  of  considerable 
extent,  stands  above  ground,  and  has 
been  known  from  time  immemorial  as  the 
“  Old  Wall.” 

AV e  began  digging  to  the  north  of  this 
wall,  and  came  u|K)n  what  appears  to  have 
been  some  large  public  building.  In  the 
middle  of  it  a  square  inclosure,  about 
forty  feet  wide  by  more  than  two  hundred 
long,  was  p-aved  with  small  and  narrow 
red  bricks,  set  very  neatly  in  herring-bone 
fashion,  and  would  apjKjar,  by  the  number 
of  roof  tiles  scattered  about,  to  have  been 
at  least  partially  covered.  It  was,  per¬ 
haps,  a  place  of  public  meeting.  It  lay 
not  quite  east  and  west,  and  was  sepa¬ 
rated  in  its  length  by  strong  walls  from  a 
passage  fourteen  feet  wdde  on  each  side. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  passage  to  the 
north  were  found  two  or  three  tesselated 
pavements  of  very  fine  work,  which  w’ould 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  small  rooms 
The  northern  wall  of  this  passage  was 
evidently  the  outside  of  the  nuildmg,  as 
the  workmen  came  upon  a  street  running 
parallel  to  it,  and  paved  with  small  round 
stones,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  some  of 
our  old  English  towns.  To  the  east  of 
the  passage  and  large  room,  a  square 


inclosure  Avithout  pavement  aams  found, 
which,  from  the  appearance  of  the  Avails, 

I  Imagine  to  have  been  an  open  court. 
Further  east  other  walls  Avere  traced, 
AA’hich  have  only  yet  been  partially  ex¬ 
plored.  The  passage  on  the  south  of  the 
large  apartment  has  the  appearance  of  an 
open  alley,  bounded  part  of  its  length  by 
the  “Old  Wall,”  and  partly  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  that  Avail,  Avhich  was  found 
under  ground,  and  in  Avhich  .are  openings, 
or  door-ways,  each  approached  by  a  step 
formed  of  one  large  m:iss  of  stone.  One 
of  these  steps  is  very  much  worn  by  the 
feet. 

These  doors  led  into  a  ncAv  series  of 
rooms  and  courts,  and  at  a  very  short 
distance  to  the  south  the  excavators  came 
upon  the  unmistak.able  rem.ains  of  rich 
dwelling-houses.  The  first  of  these  Avas 
a  large  room,  .about  thirty-five  feet  by 
tAventy-five,  the  hypocaust  of  AA’hich  (a 
veiy  remarkable  one)  is  in  good  preserva¬ 
tion,  but  the  floor  has  been  broken  up. 
Another  hypocaust  AA’as  found  adjoining 
this  to  the  east,  and  other  apartments  of 
more  or  less  interest  have  been  j).artially 
opened  to  the  south  of  the  “  Old  Wall.” 

The  Avorkmen  have  come  upon  a  nuass-  . 
ive  flight  of  stone  steps,  leading  down  to 
a  very  nicely  arched  entrance  to  the  hypo- 
causts.  In  a  square  space  at  the  foot  of 
these  steps  rul)bish  seems  to  have  been 
throAvn  by  the  “  last  of  the  Romans,”  and 
a  great  number  of  coins,  objects  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  in  bronze,  iron,  lead,  glass,  pot¬ 
tery,  etc.,  were  found  among  it.  Tlie 
bottom  of  this  staircase  was  from  ten  to 
tAA’elve  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

I  AA’ill  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  various  descriptions  Avhich  have 
been  found  during  these  incipient  excav.a- 
tions,  and  Avhich  are  to  form  a  local 
museum.  Quantities  of  stucco  from  the 
Avails  show  the  fresco  painting  remark¬ 
ably  fresh,  .and  in  tasteful  p.atterns.  One 
piece  has  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  in 
capital  letters  about  tAAO  inches  high. 
Quantities  of  windoAA’-glass  Avere  strewed 
about  the  floors,  all  rather  thick — about 
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the  thickness  of  our  common  plate-gloss, 
so  that  the  windows  of  the  Roman  houses 
must  have  been  well  glazed.  I  will  men¬ 
tion  as  another  peculiarity  that  the  houses 
seem  generally  to  have  been  roofed  with 
micaceous  slate,  set  lozenge-shaped,  so 
that  from  a  distance,  wdien  seen  in  the 
sunshine,  (as  it  occupies  a  beautiful  eleva¬ 
tion  rising  from  the  river  Severn,  and 
commanding  the  vale  of  Shrew’shury,)  the 
Roman  city  must  have  glittered  like  a 


city  of  diamonds — such  as  are  sometimes 
described  in  Eastern  romances.  Traces 
of  burning  are  met  with  every  where  ;  a 
quantity  of  burnt  w'heat  was  found  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  and  human  bones  have  been 
found  scattered  about,  belonging,  I  should 
think,  to  four  or  five  individuals,  besides 
the  skull  of  a  very  young  child,  all  which 
would  seem  to  speak  of  a  massacre  at  the 
time  Uriconium  w’as  taken  and  ruined  by 
the  invaders. 
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'WiTHix  the  human  period  of  the  geo¬ 
logist,  or  during  a  late  epoch  in  pre- 
Adamite  history,  the  German  Ocean 
united  its  w'aters  with  those  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  by  a  narrow  inland  sea,  now  denoted 
by  the  course  of  the  river  and  firth  of 
Forth.  Of  this  old  oceau,  the  board  or 
sea-margin  is  distinctly  traceable  in  several 
places  on  both  sides  of  the  carse  or  vale 
of  Stirling.  On  portions  of  this  sea-board, 
elegant  villas  are  now'  being  raised  at  the 
town  of  Stirling,  and  in  the  northern  or 
upper  part  of  Bridge  of  Allan  village. 
The  little  hamlet  of  Causeway-head,  at 
the  south- w'estern  base  of  Abbey  Craig, 
rests  on  the  sloping  margui  of  table-land 
formed  by  the  ancient  ocean.  Three 
crags  project  amidst  the  level  of  Stirling 
carse,  situated  about  one  mile  apart  from 
each  other.  These  had  formed  islets  in 
the  gulf ;  such  as  Inchkuith  and  Inchcolm 
in  the  existing  estuary  of  the  Forth.  Of 
these  islets  of  the  old  ocean,  the  most 
westerly  is  Craigforth  ;  it  is  composed  of 
a  rich  ferruginous  ore,  and  is  beautifully 
covered  .and  surrounded  by  plantation. 
Stirling  rock,  though  out  of  the  line  of  j 


the  other  two — being  situate  farther  to 
the  south — may  be  described  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  crag ;  and  along  its  sloping  ridge 
stands  the  old  country-town  to  which  it 
gives  name,  surmounted  by  the  older 
c.astle,  and  associated  with  so  many  talcs 
of  regal  pomp  and  courtly  chivalry. 
Abbey  Cr.aig,  so  named  from  its  proximity 
to  the  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  an  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  saintly  David  I.,  stands  to  the 
eastward  of  the  other  two ;  it  retains 
much  of  its  original  aspect,  being  sparingly 
w’ooded,  and  save  at  the  eastern  base, 
untouched  by  the  tool  of  the  artificer  ;  it 
is  about  one  third  higher  than  Craigforth, 
and  is  forty  feet  more  elevated  than 
Stirlmg  Rock.  The  view  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  is,  we  should  say,  almost  unparjilleled. 
Nor,  to  give  effect  to  this  opinion,  is  it 
necessary  to  attach  to  it  a  story  which, 
though  sometimes  associated  witli  it,  is  in 
reality  connected  with  Demyat,  an  adja¬ 
cent  mountain  in  the  Ochils.  The  story 
is  any  how  worthy  of  being  related.  The 
proprietor  of  Demyat,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  was  traveling  on  the 
Continent  in  quest  of  beautiful  and  ro- 
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muntic  scenery.  In  Italy,  and  as  some  I  hunter  would  be  gratified  with  such  a 
will  have  it,  on  the  cone  of  Mount  Vesu-  combination  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and 
vius,  he  met  with  an  English  gentleman  I  water,  ancient  ruin  and  modem  villa, 
who  likewise  was  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  j  landward  culture  and  heathy  sterility. 
Descanting  on  the  beauties  of  Italy,  and  '  On  the  west  is  Craigforth,  foliage-clad 
the  interesting  prospect  presented  from  and  standing  forth  in  isolated  majesty. 
Vesuvius,  the  Englishman  remarked,  that  There,  a  little  to  the  north-west,  is  “the 
the  most  imposing  view  in  the  world  was  lolly  brow  of  Ancient  Keir,”  celebrated 
to  be  obtained  from  a  mountain  in  Scot- ,  by  the  po<'t — the  seat  of  a  poet — and  the 
land.  On  inquiring  tlie  name  of  the  mo.st  |)oetical  in  its  decorations  of  all 
mountain,  the  English  gentleman  men-  I  Scottish  country  seats.  Bridge  of  Allan, 
tioned  Demyat.  “Then,”  said  the  as-  just  two  miles  distant,  ensconced  under 
tonished  Scotsman,  “  I  must  return  home  ,  the  umbrageous  shelter  of  the  wooded 
to  inspect  the  only  part  of  my  estate  i  Ochils,  is  a  j)icture  of  cleanliness  and 
which  I  have  not  yet  visited.”  He  ful- ;  comfort.  The  undulating  Ochil  hights, 
filled  his  intention  ;  and  having  ascended  ,  “  ever  beauteous,  ever  new,”  extend  their 
the  hiil,  he  ever  afterwards  took  great  picturesque  masses  far  to  the  north-east, 
delight  in  relating  the  incident,  and  in  Immediately  beneath  the  crag,  and  on 
corroborating  the  opinion  of  his  Mount  ‘  the  sloping  biise  of  the  Ochils,  is  Airthrey 
Vesuvian  acquaintance.  The  view  from  Castle,  with  its  fine  park  and  lake,  once 
Abbey  Craig  is  more  circumscribed  than  the  scat  of  the  noble  Robert  Haldane, 
that  which,  in  the  morning  of  a  fine  sum- 1  now  of  the  ennobled  House  of  Abcr- 
mer  day,  is  to  be  obtained  from  Demyat.  I  cromby.  Villages  fringe  the  base  of  the 
It  i?  not  on  this  account  the  less  interest-  j  Ochils  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  the 
ing.  The  mind  fails  to  comprehend  the  silvery  Forth  reposes  serpent-like  in  the 
breadth  of  the  Demyat  prospect,  and  the  center  of  the  plain,  having  on  both  its 
effect  is  consequently  bewildering.  The  banks  a  succession  of  elegant  country- 
most  exquisite  laudsca[>e  painter,  perched  \  seats.  On  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
on  the  cairn-peaked  summit  of  Demyat,  ^  river  stands  the  hoary  Tower  of  Cam- 
would  be  completely  at  a  loss  to  select  a  ,  buskenneth,  rejoicing  in  its  seven  centuries 
point  for  his  pencil,  where  all  is  so  sublime  of  age.  Southward,  a  few  miles,  are  seen 
and  imposing.  His  hand  would  become  the  Gillies  Hill  and  the  district  of  Ban- 
paralyzed.  The  ])anoraina  is  so  broad  nockburn. 

that  the  eye  can  hardly  rest  on  any  single  But  the  associations  of  the  place  surpass 
object,  while  the  stmt  is  too  elevated  (four*  '  even  the  glories  of  the  prospect.  Around 
teen  hundred  feet)  to  command  distinctly  j  is  the  b.attle-field  of  Scottish  liberties, 
any  particular  portion  of  the  surrounding  j  while  the  crag  seems  a  high  altar,  reared 


hensible  and  greatly  more  pleasing  is  pre- 1  on  the  era",  as  he  surveyed  the  southern 
sented  from  Abbey  Craig  itself.  A  plain  '  hosts  crossing  Kildean  Bridge,  on  the 
of  the  richest  variety  of  landscape,  and  j  way  to  destruction  and  death.  On  Uie 
teeming  with  fertility,  is  guarded  on  the  '  crag’s  summit  might  have  been  heard  the 
north  and  south  by  undulating  hill-ridges  '  shout  of  victory  raised  by  the  army  of 
and  pastoral  hights,  add  bounded  on  the  j  Bruce,  after  the  glorious  achievement  of 
distant  east  and  west  by  magnificent  '  Bannockburn.  At  Sheriffmuir  on  the 
mountain  ranges.  Westward,  the  stu- 1  north,  one  bloody  day  terminated  the  first 
pendous  Grampians,  crested  by  the  lofty  '  attempt  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  regain 
IJenlomond,  raise  their  majestic  forms  j  possession  of  a  throne  forfeited  by  enme. 
against  the  horizon.  Eastward,  the  view’  j  Stirling  and  its  castle  are  fraught  with 
terminates  on  the  sloping  hills  of  Cleish  reminiscences  of  stirring  deeds.  Every 
and  Saline.  The  scene  beneath  is  sin-  spot  on  the  plain  has  been  the  scene  of 
gnlarly  enchanting.  It  has  certainly  never  contention,  and  the  present  beauty  of  the 
been  contemplated  W  the  poet  or  painter  prospect  has  doubtless  been  enhanced  by 
without  emotion.  Every  point  is  replete  carnage,  which  once  imparted  to  the  difr 
with  interest.  The  most  fastidious  scenery- 1  trict  an  aspect  of  desolation. 
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scenery,  me  crags  in  Mining  piam  ap-  oy  ixaiurc's  n.anu  ana  consecraieu  a 
jMjar  so  many  gigantic  mole-heaps.  Abbey  !  memorial  of  the  nation’s  victories.  In 
(’raig  seems  a  rough  piece  of  iimirland  [  Airthrey  Park  w’as  fought  the  engage¬ 
rising  awkwardly  amidst  a  garden  of  ment  which  gave  the  Scots  supremacy 
vegetation.  A  prospect  quite  compre-  over  the  ancient  Piets.  Wallace  stood 
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Prom  the  Dublin  UniTcnltj  Ma^ailDe. 


OLD  TIME. 


“  Oh  t  far  away  from  the  cold  world’g  eight, 
By  a  fire  of  leaTes  in  the  forest  night; 

A  flask  of  wine  makes  fancy  bright. 

As  we  revel  and  sing  in  its  wry  light : 

“  No  king  we  serve,  or  priest  who  shone 
By  stately  shrine  or  golden  throne ; 

Our  hearts  are  all  the  priests  wc  own, 
And  poets  are  our  kings  alone. 

“  Thus  as  we  wander  on,  we  win 
A  radiant  sphere,  that  ’mid  the  din 
And  clangour  of  a  world  of  sin, 

StQl  rounds  its  orbit  from  within. 

“  All  beauty’s  ours  that  meets  the  sight. 

All  seen  is  won,  of  dark  and  bright, 

By  day  the  guest  of  the  golden  light. 

The  first  star  shuts  our  eyes  at  night. 

“  Ever  awake  with  the  dawn,  whose  glow 
Hallowed  our  cradles  long  ago ; 

Ever  asleep  with  the  stars  that  slow 
Over  our  tomb  in  time  shall  ga 

As  thus  'mid  visions  mournful  or  gay 
W end  we  up  the  eternal  way ; 

Still  to  the  Ruler  of  Worlds  we  pray 
That  we  may  die  the  self-same  day, 

“  Like  twin  birds  that  heaven  designed 
To  sing  and  voyage,  free  as  the  wind ; 
Like  twin  birds  whose  sepulcher  shrined 
In  moss  and  foliage  none  may  find. 


ARABS  OF 


“  Youth  and  maiden  crowned  with  rose, 
Whence  have  ye  wandered?”  “  Whence  the 
wind  blows.” 

“Whither  advance  ye?”  “Where  the  sun 
glows.” 

“Where  is  your  bright  home?”  “Nobody 
knows; 

Fancy  is  ours,  and  love  and  song, 

As  heart  by  heart  we  wander  along.” 

“  Youth  and  maiden,  ye  who  seem. 

Simple  and  bright  as  the  wandering  beam, 
Si^,  sweet  phantoms,  what  may  you  deem 
Of  this  little  life  of  passion  and  dream  ?” 

“  What  is  the  world  we  wander  through  ? 

A  grave  ?  A  mart  for  the  mammon  crew  ? 
Or  a  place  roofed  with  gold  and  blue — 

A  temple  reared  for  the  good  and  true. 

“  And  what  is  this  Life  that  unaware 
We  make  unto  ? — a  prison  lair? 

A  battle-plain  to  do  and  dare. 

And  reacn  the  summits  crossed  with  care  ? 

“  Ah !  life  is  a  cot  on  a  lonely  lea. 

From  out  whoso  little  window  we 

Catch  some  faint  glimpse  of  the  shining  sea. 

And  golden  hills  ^  Eternity. 

“  When  opes  the  year  we  take  the  charm 
Of  rural  days  by  field  and  farm. 

When  over  leagues  of  pasture  warm 
The  spring  clood  stretches  a  rainy  arm. 

“  And  when  along  the  streamlets  flow 
The  gelid  moons  of  April  glow. 

We  watch  the  blue  hills  shine  in  snow, 

Tl>e  violet  round  the  oak-root  blow. 

“  ^  sweet  rose-thicket  and  garden-mound. 

We  rest,  when  summer,  in  splendor  drowned. 
Swings  o’er  the  perfume-breathing  ground. 
Her  aureate  censer,  burning  round 

“With  odors,  through  the  long-drawn  day ; 
Nor  care  how  Old  Time  rolls  away. 
Dreaming  beneath  the  sultry  gray,  , 

On  yellowing  heaps  of  fragrant  hay. 

“  On  autumn  days  through  woods  we  tread, 
Momfully  musing  over  the  dead, 

-  Whose  smiles  we  see  in  the  evening  red. 
With  hope  in  our  hearts,  and  heaven  o’erhead. 


“Through  friendly  seasons  toward  our  goal. 
Through  leaves  and  snows  and  winds  we  roll 
On  the  star-bright  Heavenly  Pole, 

On  to  the  country  of  the  Sioul. 

“  Wliere  is  our  home,  then,  would’st  thou 
know? 

Not  in  the  world’s  vain  realm  of  show : 

’Tis  in  our  hearts,  twin  hearts  that  glow 
Through  day  and  dark  wherever  we  go. 

“  Traveler,  adieu ;  across  the  wide 
Strange  realm  of  passion,  care,  and  pride. 
Like  evening  shadows  side  by  side. 

On  to  the  world  of  Light  we  glide. 

“Traveler,  adieu;  life  rises  o’er 
The  round  of  earth,  like  morning  hoar. 

That  springs  iron  the  dark  to  sime  once  more 
To  its  golden  rest  on  the  starry  shore.” 
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The  first  class  of  millionaires  rise  supe¬ 
rior  to  rules  ;  butj  generally  speaking,  a 
calling  of  any  sort  is  against  a  man,  with 
the  exception  of  the  aristocratic  profes¬ 
sions,  ami  even  these  had  better  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  for  we  incline  to  think  that  gentlemen 
par  eminence  should  resemble  Voltaire’s 
trees,  who,  when  a  visitor  was  compli¬ 
menting  him  on  their  looking  so  fine  and 
flourishing,  replied :  “  They  ought,  for 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do.” 

lly  aristocratic  professions,  we  mean 
the  clergy,  the  bar,  the  higher  walks  of 
medicine,  the  army,  and  the  navy. 

AV’^ith  reference  to  the  present  topic, 
the  clergy  must  be  laid  out  of  the  ac¬ 
count  ;  tor  the  times  are  gone  when  a 
Duchess  de  Longueville  could  exclaim,  on 
hearing  that  her  favorite  cardinal  had 
missea  the  papal  throne  :  “  Oh !  how 
sorr)'  I  am  I  I  have  had  all  other  ranks 
of  churchmen — curates  and  vicars,  dea¬ 
cons  and  archdeacons,  bishops,  archbish¬ 
ops,  and  cardinals — for  admirers,  and  if 
he  had  but  gained  the  election,  I  should 
actually  now  nave  a  pope.” 

With  regard  to  the  bar,  the  accom¬ 
plished  author  of  Human  lAfe  makes  one 
of  his  favorite  characters  complain  that  he 
is  never  in  a  lawyer’s  company  without 
fancying  himself  in  a  witness-box  ;  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  habits  of  the  bar 
are  apt  to  militate  against  the  loose,  care¬ 
less,  easy  style  of  thought  and  expression, 
the  grata  protervitas,  which  is  most  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  drawing-room.  Yet  the  late 
Lord  Grenville  once  remarked  in  our 
hearing,  that  he  was  always  glad  to  meet 
a  lawyer  at  a  dinner  party,  because  he 
then  felt  sure  that  some  good  topic  or 
other  would  be  rationally  discussed. 

The  mere  title  of  Doctor  is  against  the 
physician,  let  him  gossip  as  fancifully,  and 
feels  pulses  as  gracefully,  as  he  may ;  but 
there  is  consolation  in  store  for  him,  for  it 
would  seem  that  a  sick-room  may  afford  a 
rich  field  for  coquetteric.  “  I  remember,” 
says  the  Doctor  in  Human  lAfe^  “  being 
once  the  confident  of  a  brother  physician. 


who  had  conceived  great  hopes  from  his 
atient,  a  widow,  having  added  muslin 
orders  to  her  sheets  during  his  visits. 
But  they  were  all  petrified  on  her  taking 
them  off  again,  and  never  having  renewed 
them.  “Could  I  but  see  those  flounces 
again,”  said  he,  “  I  might  yet  be  happy.” 

iSIilitary  men  have  high  pretensions, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  Dr. 
Johnson’s  objection :  “  Perfect  good¬ 
breeding  consists  in  having  no  particular 
mark  of  any  profession,  but  a  general  ele¬ 
gance  of  manners ;  whereas  in  a  military 
man  you  can  commonly  distinguish  the 
brand  of  a  soldier,  Ihomme  dUpeeV 
Sailors  are  favorites  from  their  frank¬ 
ness  and  gallantry,  and  they  have  dis¬ 
carded  the  roughness  which  used  to 
characterize  them ;  but  their  mode  of  life 
is  by  no  means  calculated  to  give  their 
manners  the  highest  finish.  One  of  the 
writers  before  us  expatiates  on  the  sensa¬ 
tion  produced  by  the  arrival  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  naval  officer  at  an  archery  meet¬ 
ing,  who  was  pleased  to  descend  the  steps 
of  his  carriage  stem  foremost,  as  if  he  was 
descending  an  accommodation  ladder. 

On  the  subject  of  personal  appearance 
— another  preliminary  consideration  of 
moment  —  the  American  and  English 
writers  have  done  little  more  than  copy 
or  amplify  a  chapter  in  the  Code  Cicil. 

“Art.  1.  Before  leaving  your  house  to 
go  to  a  ball  or  soiree^  consult  your  glass 
twenty  times,  and  scrupulously  scrutinize 
each  part  of  your  toilette  ;  thus  assuring 
yourselves  that  there  is  nothing  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  your  age  or  the  exterior  that 
nature  has  given  you. 

“  Art.  2.  All  men  can  not  be  as  hand¬ 
some  as  Adonises ;  but  they  may  at  least 
endeavor  not  to  appear  uglier  than  they 
can  help. 

“  Art.  3.  If  you  have  little  eyes,  with¬ 
out  lashes,  and  bordered  with  red,  w'ear 
blue  spectacles.  A  man  may  have  bad 
eyes ;  it  is  absurd  to  have  them  very  bad. 

“.iVrt.  4.  If  you  are  diminutive,  ugly, 
without  grace  or  toumoure^  give  up  ml 
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intention  of  presenting  yourself  in  society. 
You  would  be  the  butt  of  a  thousand 
pleasantries.  All  the  wit  in  the  world 
would  not  save  you.” 

Without  altogether  denying  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  these  admonitions,  and  fully  ad¬ 
mitting  to  the  noble  author  of  Don  Juan 
that, 

“  Some  how  those  good  looks 
Make  more  impression  than  the  best  of  books,” 

we  must,  notwithstanding,  take  the  free¬ 
dom  to  state  that  plain  men,  nay,  ugly 
little  fellows,  have  met  with  tolerable 
success  amongst  the  fair.  Harry  Jermyn, 
who  carried  all  before  him  in  his  day,  is 
described  in  Grammont’s  Memoirs  as  of 
small  stature,  with  a  large  head  and  thin 
legs ;  and  the  redoubtable  Prince  de 
Conde  had  equal  or  greater  <Usadvantage8 
of  person  to  contend  against.  Wilkes’s 
challenge  to  Lord  Townshend  is  W’ell 
known  :  “  Your  lordship  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  I 
am  one  of  the  ugliest ;  vet  give  me  but 
half  an  hour’s  start,  and  I  will  enter  the 
lists  against  you  with  any  woman  you 
choose  to  name,  because  you  w’ill  omit 
attentions  on  account  of  your  fine  exterior, 
which  I  shall  double  on  account  of  my 
plain  one.”  lie  used  to  add  that  it  took 
him  just  half  an  hour  to  talk  away  his 
face  ;  a  strong  proof,  if  true,  of  the  saga¬ 
city  of  the  French  proverb :  “  Avec  les 
homines  I’amour  entre  p.ar  les  yeux,  avec 
les  femmes  p.ar  les  orei  lies for  if  ever 
m.an  exceeded  the  privil  ege  dont  jouissent 
let  homines  d'etre  laidt..^  (the  phrase  is  De 
Sevigne’s,)  it  was  W  ilkes.  He  was  so 
exceedingly  ugly  that  a  lottery-office 
keei>er  once  offered  him  ten  guineas  not 
to  pass  his  window  whilst  the  tickets  were 
drawing,  for  fear  of  his  bringing  ill-luck 
upon  the  house. 

Balzac  says  that  ugliness  signifies  little, 
provided  it  be  a  laideur  interessante : 
Mirabeau’s,  for  examjde,  who  desires  a 
female  correspondent  who  had  never  seen 
him,  and  was  anxious  to  form  some  no¬ 
tion  of  his  face,  to  fancy  a  tiger  marked 
with  the  small-pox.  We  rather  think  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  matter  is  to  be 
found  in  the  concluding  line  of  Spenser’s 
description  : 

**  Who  rough,  and  black,  and  filthy  did  appear, 

Unseemly  man  to  please  fair  lady’s  eye. 

Yet  he  of  ladies  oft  was  loved  dear. 

When  fairer  faces  were  bid  standen  by ; 

Oh  !  who  does  know  the  bent  of  wiomaiCs  fan- 
toner 


[June, 

I  Indissolubly  connected  with  the  topic 
'  of  personal  appearance  is  the  momentous 
one  of  dress,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
i  give  a  better  illustration  of  its  importance 
;  than  an  anecdote  related  of  Gerard,  the 
famous  French  painter.  When  a  very 
;  young  man  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
'  of  introduction  to  Lanjuiiiais,  (the  distin¬ 
guished  leader  of  the  Girondists,)  and,  in 
i  the  carelessness  or  confidence  of  genius, 

;  he  rejiaired  to  the  (then)  imperial  coun- 
j  selor’s  house  very  shabbily  attireil.  His 
;  reception  was  extremely  cold  ;  but,  in  tlie 
I  few  remarks  that  dropped  from  him  in 
j  the  course  of  conversation,  Lanjuiiiais  dis- 
'  covered  such  striking  proofs  of  talent, 
i  good  sense,  and  amiability,  that,  on 
:  Gerard’s  rising  to  take  leave,  lie  rose  too, 

I  and  accompanied  his  visitor  to  the  anle- 
j  chamber.  Tlie  change  was  so  striking 
I  that  Gerard  could  not  avoid  an  expression 
I  of  surprise.  “  My  young  friend,”  saiil 
'  Lanjuinais,  anticipating  the  inquiry,  “  we 
'  receive  an  unknown  person  according  to 
I  his  dress,  we  i)art  with  him  according  to 
I  his  merit.” 

A  NICE  POINT  IN  ETIQUKITE. 

It  is  related  of  George  IV.  when  Prince 
of  W.ales,  that  he  was  once  observed  to 
bow  to  every  one  in  the  street  who  saluted 
him,  till  he  came  to  the  man  who  swept 
the  crossing,  whom  he  passed  without 
notice.  The  question  whether  he  was 
right  in  making  this  exception  is  gravely 
discussed  by  one  of  these  lawgivers,  who 
finally  decides  in  the  Prince’s  favor :  “  To 
salute  a  beggar  without  giving  him  any 
thing  w'ould  be  a  mockery,  and  to  stop 
for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  a  sixpence 
would  wear  the  semblance  of  ostentation 
in  a  prince.” 

THE  TOUCHSTONE  OF  GOOD  MANNEES. 

All  agree  in  terming  the  salute  la 
pierre  de  touche  by  which  any  given  per¬ 
son’s  proficiency  in  good  breeding  may 
be  estimated ;  and  Gioja  has  devoted  a 
long  chapter  to  it,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  gives  some  amusing  examples  of  its 
varieties  and  modifications  during  differ¬ 
ent  periods  and  in  different  quarters  of 
the  globe.  In  some  countries  they  rub 
noses ;  in  others,  they  pull  one  another’s 
cars  ;  the  Franks  plucked  out  a  hair  and 
presented  it ;  the  Japanese  take  off  their 
slippers  when  they  meet.  In  some  of  the 
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Soiith-sea  islands  they  spit  in  their  hands.  I  “  The  ladiee  salute  indifferent  acquaint- 
and  then  rub  your  face  for  you  ;  in  others,  ances  hy  an  inclination  of  the  head,  and 
it  is  the  liight  of  politeness  to  fling  a  jar  I  friends  hy  a  movement  of  the  hand. 
of  water  over  your  friend.  In  Europe  wc  |  Happy  the  man  for  whom  a  rapid  glance 
nod,  bow,  courtesy,  shake  liands,  take  off  supplies  the  place  of  form!" 
our  h.ats,  or  kiss  ;  and  the  science  consists  '  The  Philadelphian  Solon  copies  most 
in  knowing  on  what  occasions,  and  with  of  this  without  acknowledgment,  and 
what  ]>er8on8,  these  respective  modes  of,  proceeds: 

salutation  are  to  be  pursued.  Our  Italian  j  “  If  you  remove  your  hat,  you  need 
authority  confines  himself  to  the  philoso- 1  not  at  the  same  time  bend  the  dorsal 
j)hy  of  the  subject.  The  French,  English,  livcrtebra)  of  your  body,  unless  you  wish 
aud  American  are  more  precise.  The  I  to  be  very  reverential,  as  in  siUuting  a 
passage  in  the  Code  Civil  runs  thus :  i  bishop. 

“There  are  a  thousand  modes  of  salut*  |  “It  is  a  mark  of  high  breeding  not  to 
ing,  and  the  salute  must  be  respectful,  |  speak  to  a  lady  in  the  street,  until  you 
cordial,  civil,  affectionate,  or  familiar,  ac-  j  perceive  that  she  has  noticed  you  by  an 
cording  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 1  inclination  of  the  head, 
dressed.  _  j  “Some  ladies  courtesy  in  the  street,  a 

“  A  fashion  borrowed  from  our  neigh-  movement  not  gracefully  consistent  with 
hors  over  the  water  is  beginning  to  gain  locomotion  :  they  should  always  bow. 
ground  in  Paris.  We  mention  it  as  the  “  If  an  individual  of  the  lowest  rank,  or 
only  reflneme7it  in  politeness  to  be  found  without  any  rank  at  all,  takes  off  his  hat 
amongst  them.  It  is  dandy,  when  you  to  you,  you  should  do  the  same  in  return, 
meet  a  lady  elsewhere  than  in  a  room,  |  A  now,  says  La  Fontaine,  is  a  note  drawn 
not  to  salute  her  till  she  has  given  some  I  at  sight.  If  you  acknowledge  it,  you 
token  of  recognition.  .  |  must  pay  the  full  amount.  Thetwobest- 

“  When,  after  the  salute,  yon  engage  in  j  bred  men  in  England,  Charles  II.  and 
conversation  with  a  superior  or  a  lady,  |  George  IV.  never  failed  to  take  off  their 
you  should  remain  hat  in  hand,  until  in- 1  h.at8  to  the  meanest  of  their  subjects.” 
vited,  once,  at  least,  to  put  it  on. 


THE  G  K  E  A  T  AUSTRIAN  WAR. 


Fon  many  months  past,  the  Moloch 
god  of  war  has  been  martialing  his  mighty 
hosts  for  the  battle.  The  political  skies 
of  Europe  grow  daily  darker,  and  ominous 
of  conflict  and  carnage.  The  storm-clouds 
are  black.  The  lightnings  begin  to  play 
and  glitter  upon  their  bosom.  The  ears 
of  the  world  seem  to  bo  listening  for  the 
coming  sounds  of  its  distant  thunders. 
Doubtle.ss  the  next  steamer  will  bring  to 
these  Western  shores  its  first  booming. 
In  this  aspect  of  things  we  take  from  the 
London  Times  of  April  23d,  the  follow¬ 
ing  news  of  the  coming  struggle : 

“  Good  Friday  of  1859  w'ill  be  hereafter 
the  epoch  of  departure  wdience  veterans, 
now  only  youthful  conscripts,  shall  com¬ 


mence  the  story  of  the  great  Austrian 
War.  Just  as  we  look  back  upon  the 
blood-spilling  contest  of  principles  and 
passions  which  divided  Europe  in  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  last  century  ;  Just  as  we 
note  the  particular  points  of  difference 
which  grew  and  widened  and  smoldered 
and  flamed  till  the  world  was  wrapjied  in 
the  roaring  fires,  and  the  vision  of  all 
men  was  darkened  by  the  smoke — so,  as 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  will  the 
men  of  the  succeeding  age  scan  those  acts 
of  state  which,  winged  by  a  swifter 
agency  than  our  fathers  knew,  are  passing 
momentarily  before  our  eyes,  and  deduce 
how  rapidly  arose  the  great  unnecessary 
war  which  lasted  —  what  prophet  shall 
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dare  to  say  how  long  ?  The  solemnities 
of  the  Holy  Week,  are  neglected  by  the 
harrying  away  of  armed  men  to  meet 
others  upon  an  appointed  spot  for  slaugh¬ 
ter.  The  festivities  of  Easter  will,  possi¬ 
bly,  be  cheeked  by  the  cries  of  men  in 
conflict,  and  by  the  sorrows  that  wait 
upon  victory  as  well  as  upon  defeat.  In 
our  secure  and  secluded  island  we  listen 
only  to  the  echoes  of  instant  preparation 
that  are  now  passing  like  the  fiery  cross* 
through  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
“  The  French  army  is  in  full  march  to  the 
frontiers  of  Piedmont.”  Gleneral  Della 
Marmora  telegraphs  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ticino  that  iht  Austrian  army  ha»  made 
a  aignijicant  movement  on  tfie  strategic¬ 
al  line  of  the  Ticino^  and  tfuit  an  attack 
at  any  moment  may  be  apprehended.  The 
Court  of  Vienna,  so  late  as  yesterday,  re¬ 
iterates  its  declaration  that  all  other  pro¬ 
posals  must  boi  subordinate  to  the  sum¬ 
mons  already  addressed  to  Sardinia.  The 
Imperial  manifesto  which  is  to  accompany 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Sardinia 
has  already  been  prepared.  Austria,  mis¬ 
tress  ef  the  position,  is  ready  by  act  of 
state  and  deed  of  war  to  initiate  the  san¬ 
guinary  drama  upon  which  the  curtain  is 
about  to  rise. 

How  completely  a  few  days  have 
changed  the  positions  of  the  parties  to 
this  mighty  diflerence.  So  Late  as  Mon¬ 
day  last,  when  Lord  Derby  from  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords  directed  such  bitter 
remonstrance  against  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  it  was  believed  that  it  was  France 
who  was  poising  the  thunderbolt,  and 
that  it  was  from  her  only  that  we  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  fear,  lest  the  sound  should  come 
and  the  fire  should  fall.  But  now,  within 
the  last  forty-eight  hours,  Austria  has  oc¬ 
cupied  the  eyes  of  Europe,  striding  forth 
as  the  aggressor  and  the  challenger,  occu¬ 
pying  the  arena  marked  by  tacit  consent 
as  the  spot  of  conflict.  Austria,  whether 
in  prudence,  or  in  ambition,  or  in"obdu- 
racy,  has  shown  herself  more  ready  for 
the  fray  even  than  the  Power  which  w'as 
the  origin  of  the  quarrel.  France  seems 
to  have  been  taken  by  surprise.  Whether 
it  was  that  the  Emperor  believed  that  all 
he  desired  would  be  obtained  from  Aus¬ 
tria’s  fears,  or  whether  he  trusted  to  his 
own  fertility  in  peaceful  assurances  and  to 
the  agency  of  the  Moniteur  to  delay  the 
conflict  to  a  more  convenient  season  ;  or 
whether  he  has  calculated  ill,  or  has  l^en 
negligently  served,  it  is  impossible  now 
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to  say ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Austria  has 
the  start,  and  France  is  straining  to 
overtake  her.  While  Austria  is  maneu¬ 
vering  on  the  Ticino,  France  is  still  only 
sending  troops  to  Dauphiny.  While 
Austria  is  present  to  follow  up  tier  decisive 
menace  by  an  irresistible  attack,  France 
is  only  collecting  her  defensive  levies  at  a 
distance  from  the  position  of  her  jeopard¬ 
ized  ally. 

Austria  is,  as  tee  have  said,  at  this 
tnoment  mistress  of  the  position,  She  has 
an  army  on  the  Ticino  l)efore  which,  if 
put  in  motion,  the  forces  of  Sardinia  must 
melt  away  into  the  fortresses  of  Ales¬ 
sandria  and  Genoa,  or  must  be  hopelessly 
scattered.  Miracles  do  happen,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  now  and  then ;  40,000  men  have 
beaten  200,000  men  ;  but  sane  men  do 
not  reckon  on  the  re|K!tition  of  such  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
between  regularly  disciplined  European 
troops.  It  teould  be  fanatical  to  suggest 
that  Sardinia  can  hold  her  oten  for  a 
tceek  against  the  hosts  about  to  be  let 
loose  upon  her.  The  flood  of  spoilers  will 
sweep  over  the  land.  Turin  must  be  oc¬ 
cupied,  although  probably  not  held.  The 
power  of  the  Piedmontese  monarchy  will 
be  shut  up  in  the  few  fastnesses  which 
Sardinia  contains,  and  the  real  struggle 
will  not  bejrin  until  Austria  has  struck  a 
blow  which  will  be  heard  throughout 
Italy.  As  a  belligerent  Power,  she  is  wise 
in  her  generation  ;  but  she  is  not  wise  in 
her  generation  if  she  is  seeking  unneces¬ 
sarily  to  become  a  belligerent  l*ower.  If 
she  oelieved  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
permanent  peace,  that  the  French  Emper¬ 
or  was  resolved  upon  w.ar,  and  that  she 
was  only  being  kept  fainting  under  the 
weight  of  her  arms,  waiting  till  it  should 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  Emperor  to 
overwhelm  her ;  if  she,  moreover,  is  will¬ 
ing  at  this  moment,  w’hen  her  promptitude 
has  given  her  the  choice  of  an  offensive 
policy,  to  make  those  reasonable  retrac¬ 
tions  which  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe  require  of 
her — ^then  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  tliat 
she  is  entirely  wrong  in  having  sought  to 
precipitate  a  crisis  in  which  she  was  bleed¬ 
ing  to  death.  But  if  this  is  a  first  forward 
step  in  an  aggressive  and  a  defiant  policy 
— if  Austria  seeks  to  enter  Sardinia  .as 
the  armed  apostle  of  absolutism  and  of 
ultra-montane  priestcraft ;  if  she  has  taken 
up  her  old-world  mission  of  binding  the 
bodies  and  coercing  the  minds  and  con- 
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Bciencet  of  all  human  beings  born  in  Italy, 
then  the  fact  of  her  having  been  the  first 
to  commence  this  w.*ir,  will  be  no  unim¬ 
portant  item  in  the  great  indictment 
which  will  be  pressed  against  her.  Hut, 
whatever  may  be  her  ultimate  intentions, 
she  has  by  her  p^cipitancy  done  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  this  great  good  : 
Whereas,  three  days  ago,  all  Europe 
looked  upon  him  as  an  Imperial  robber, 
seeking  occasion  to  let  loose  his  prepared 
annies  upon  a  peace  >  loving  neighbor, 
the  world  will  see  in  this  sudden  start  and 
in  the  hastv  and  unready  prc])arations  of 
Napoleon  ill.,  some  evidence  that  after 
all  hie  menace*  he  had  not  intended  to 
provoke  the  condxjU  which  Auetria  ha* 
now  commenced. 

The  great  question  for  us  to  consider, 
however,  is  not  how  Austria  stands,  or  at 
what  pace  France  hastens,  or  even  how 
soon  Sardinia  can  be  overnin,  but  what  is 
the  position  and  policy  of  England.  Lord 
Derby  has  said  that :  “  If  war  breaks  out, 
whatever  be  the  consequence,  our  neutral¬ 
ity,  as  long  as  it  may  last,  must  to  a  certain 
extent  be  an  armed  neutrality,  enabling 
us  to  take  our  part  on  that  side,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  the  honor,  the  interests, 
and  tlie  dignity  of  the  country  may  indi¬ 
cate  as  I^st  deserving  our  support.” 
These  words,  coupled  with  others  bearing 
upon  the  occupation  of  the  shores  of  the 


Adriatic,  tended  to  a  scarcely  ambiguous 
intimation  that  if  the  events  of  the  im¬ 
pending  war  should  lead  French  troops 
into  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom, 
England  would  appear  as  a  combatant  in 
the  milie.  We  ventured  to  comment 
upon  those  words  in  a  tone  of  remon¬ 
strance.  Now  that  the  event  appears 
more  probable,  and  its  preceding  circum¬ 
stances  almost  certain,  we  think  it  right 
to  reiterate  our  protest  against  engaging 
England,  either  by  alliance,  or  menace,  or 
guarantee,  so  as  to  draw  her  into  this 
purely  Continental  quarrel.  Surely  we  are 
not  going  to  commit  over  again  the  faults 
committed  by  our  fathers,  and  to  burden 
ourselves  with  debts  and  obligations  too 
great  for  ourselves  or  our  sobs  to  bear  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  chimerical  notions  as 
to  what  we  should  like  to  see  occur 
among  our  neighbors.  We  say,  at  all 
risks,  and  at  all  events,  keep  England  out 
of  this  straggle  between  two  dynastic 
Powers.  What  have  w-e,  a  free  constitu¬ 
tional  people,  to  do  with  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  two  despots,  one  of  whom  repre¬ 
sents  the  principles  of  absolute  power  and 
priestly  dominion,  and  the  other  the  des¬ 
potism  delegated  by  pure  democracy? 
If  it  must  be  so,  let  them  fight ;  no 
English  statesman  can  suppose  that  by 
weakening  each  other  they  can  become 
more  dangerous  to  us. 
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Wk  place  on  our  pages  a  very  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  the  original  of  the 

Cortrait  which  adorns  our  present  nuin- 
er,  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  It  is  hardly  a  bare  outline  of  a  life 
of  eminent  usefulness  and  high  honor. 
We  gather  it  from  an  European  volume 
in  our  possession,  which,  though  it  touches 
lightly,  briefly,  and  imperfectly  w'hei*o  a 
volume  could  hardly  do  justice,  we  feel 
a  delicacy  in  venturing  to  add  more. 

Edward  Evkbbtt,  D.C.L.,  w'as  born 
in  April,  1794,  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
1811 ;  and  after  a  brief  trial  of  the  study 


of  the  law,  entered  the  Divinity  School, 
acting  at  the  same  time  as  Latin  tutor. 
He  had  been  scarcely  two  years  engaged 
in  the  study  of  theology  when  he  w’as 
invited  to  succeed  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Buck¬ 
minster,  who  at  his  death  was  regarded 
as  the  most  eloquent  pulpit  orator  in 
America,  and  was  the  pastor  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  congregations 
in  Boston.  Mr.  Everett  was  at  this 
time  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  but 
it  is  said  that  ho  amply  justified  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  fully  sus¬ 
tained  the  high  reputation  of  the  Brattle- 
street  pulpit  for  intellect  and  eloquence. 
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Before  he  was  twenty  he  ha<l  publi.shed  I 
an  elaborate  Defense  of  Christianity  I 
against  the  Work  of  G.  li.  Knglish  \ 
entitled  The  Grounds  of  Christianity  I 
Examined.  His  close  attention  to  his  ! 
ministerial  duties  soon  began  to  affect  his  | 
health;  and  he,  in  1816,  exchanged  his  ! 
pastoral  office  for  that  of  Eliot  Professor  i 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  ! 
in  Harvard  University,  permission  being  ! 
accorded  him  to  visit  Europe  for  the  ! 
benefit  of  his  health,  .and  to  prepare  him-  I 
self  for  his  professional  duties.  I 

Being  shut  out  from  Germany  by  the  | 
disturbed  state  of  the  continent,  con-  j 
sequent  upon  Napoleon  I.’s  escape  from  i 
Elba,  Mr.  Everett  came  to  England,  where  j 
he  staid  till  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I 
when  he  proceeded  to  Gottingen.  There  ' 
he  resided  for  about  two  yeai*s,  studying  i 
the  German  language,  and  making  him-  I 
self  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  in-  ! 
struction  adopted  in  that  and  other  I 
fierman  universities.  In  1817  he  pro-  j 
ceeded  to  Paris,  thence  the  next  year  to 
England,  and  in  the  winter  of  1818  to 
Rome,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  Vatican ;  and, 
being  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the  ! 
leading  artists  and  archaeologists  of  Italy, 
he  studied  the  arts  and  literature  of 
ancient  and  modern  Rome.  In  1819  he 
visited  Greece,  Turkey,  etc.,  his  way 
being  smoothed  by  letters  of  introduction 
furnished  him  by  Lord  Byron ;  he  after¬ 
wards  visited  Austria,  Hungary,  etc.  He 
returned  home,  after  an  absence  of  about 
five  years  and  a  half,  a  ripened  scholar, 
and  with  an  enlarged  .acquaintance  with 
men  .and  manners ;  and  he  carried  into 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  .all  the  advantages  he  had  thus 
derived,  giving  to  his  prelections  an  un¬ 
usual  breadth  and  scope,  together  with 
decided  practicability  of  purj)ose.  In 
1820  he  added  to  his  occupations  that  of 
conducting  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view.,  and  under  his  editorship  it  attained 
a  much  higher  celebrity  than  any  similar 
work  had  previously  obtained  in  America,  { 
and  came  to  bo  received  in  Europe,  as 
the  exponent  of  the  current  literary  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  States.  During  the  four  years 
that  he  remained  its  editor,  Mr.  Everett 
is  said  to  have  furnished  no  less  than  fifty 
articles  to  the  pages  of  the  NoT^h 
American  Review,  many  of  them  of  a 
very  learned,  and  others  of  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  character. 
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Although  at  first  known  merely  as  a 
divine  .and  a  scholar,  Mr.  Everett,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen,  early  took  a 
share  in  political  discussions.  In  the 
Review  he  found  many  opportunities 
of  making  his  sentiments  known,  and  his 
masterly  style  of  public  spe.aking  procured 
him  to  be  in  great  request  for  the  delivery 
of  those  favorite  8emi-|)oetical,  semi-po¬ 
litical  flourishings  of  the  American  people 
called  “Orations.”  At  length  in  1824  he 
w.as  elected  to  the  House  of  RepreseiiLa- 
tives,  and  he  continued  to  be  a  member 
of  Congress  till  1836,  when  he  was  chosen 
Governor  of  M.ass.achu8etts ;  an  office  to 
which  he  was  reelected  at  the  three 
following  annu.al  elections. 

When  General  Harrison  becjimo  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Ignited  States  in  1841,  he 
appointed  Mr.  Everett  his  minister  to  the 
hhiglish  court,  and  this  distinguished  post 
he  held  for  nearly  five  years,  with  credit 
to  himself  .and  his  government,  at  least 
ec^ual  to  that  of  any  other  American 
minister  who  ever  resided  here.  In  Eng¬ 
land  Mr.  Everett  in  fact  gained  the  esteem 
of  all  with  Avhom  the  duties  of  his  office, 
or  the  courtesies  of  society,  brought  him 
into  connection ;  and  whilst  here  the 
University  of  Oxford  marked  its  opinion 
of  his  scholarship  and  the  general  sense  of 
his  merits  by  bestowing  upon  him  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  On  his  retuni  to 
America  ISIr.  Everett  was  immediately 
elected  President  of  Harvard  University, 
an  office  he  retained  till  1849,  when  ill- 
health  comfielled  him  to  resign  it.  He 
was  in  1853  elected  member  of  the  Senate 
for  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Everett  is  regarded  as  ,one  of  the 
first  scholars,  most  eloquent  orators,  and 
accomplished  and  liberal-minded  states¬ 
men  of  America,  and  his  high  public  and 
private  character  gives  additional  weight 
to  his  intellectual  eminence.  He  published 
in  1826  a  volume  of  twenty-seven  Ora¬ 
tions  and  Speeches  deliver^  by  him  on 
various  public  occasions;  which  in  a  se¬ 
cond  edition  in  1860  he  extended  to  two 
volumes.  His  subsequent  discourses, 
many  of  which  attracted  great  notice 
when  delivered,  his  critical  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  essays,  and  various  short  poems, 
rem.ain  at  present  in  a  fugitive  form.  A 
Biographical  Memoir  of  the  Public  JJfe 
of  Daniel  Webster,  by  Mr.  Everett,  is 
prefixed  to  the  Works  of  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster. 
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We  feel  quite  sure  of  gratifying  some 
thousands  of  our  re.aders  whose  names 
have  been  added  to  our  list  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  1856,  when  we  published  the  very- 
elo(jucnt  address  of  Mr.  Everett,  delivered 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Dudley  Observ.a- 
toryat  Albany,  N.Y.,  by  reproducing  the 
folloAving  beautiful  M*ord  painting  •which 
forms  a  brief  part  of  that  remarkable  pro¬ 
duction  which  we  have  never  heard  sur¬ 
passed  from  human  lips.  It  is  a  fitting  ac¬ 
companiment  to  the  portrait  of  its  elo¬ 
quent  author.  Its  utterance  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  referred  to,  stirred  the  hearts  of  some 
five  thousand  hearers,  and  brought  down 
a  storm  of  applause  ■which  made  the  im¬ 
mense  tent  under  which  that  great  assem¬ 
bly  W’as  convened,  vibrate  and  wave  in 
unison  with  the  hearts  within  it.  Among 
many  other  beautiful  things  the  orator 
said : 

“  The  great  object  of  all  knowledge  is 
to  enlarge  and  purify  the  soul,  to  fill  the 
mind  wnth  noble  contemplations,  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  refined  pleasure,  and  to  lead  onr 
feeble  reason  from  the  works  of  nature  up 
to  its  great  Author  and  Sustainer.  Con¬ 
sidering  this  as  the  ultimate  end  of  science, 
no  bnmeh  of  it  can  surely  claim  precedence 
of  astronomy.  No  other  science  furnish¬ 
es  such  a  p.alpable  embodiment  of  the 
abstractions  winch  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  our  intellectual  system  :  the  great  idea 
of  time,  and  space,  and  extension,  .and 
magnitude,  and  number,  and  motion,  and 
power.  How  grand  the  conception  of 
the  ages  on  ages,  required  for  several  of 
the  secular  equations  of  the  solar  system  ; 
of  distances  from  which  the  light  of  a 
fixed  star  would  not  reach  us  in  tw’cnty 
millions  of  years ;  of  magnitudes  compared 
■with  which  the  earth  is  but  a  foot-ball ;  of 
starry  hosts,  suns  like  our  own,  number¬ 
less  as  the  sands  on  the  shore  ;  of  worlds 
and  systems  shooting  through  the  infinite 
spaces,  with  a  velocity  compared  with 
which  the  cannon-ball  is  a  way-worn, 
heavy-paced  traveler ! 

“  Much,  however,  as  we  are.  indebted  to 
our  observatories  for  elevating  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  heavenly  belies,  they 
present  even  to  the  unaided  sight  scenes 
of  glory  which  words  are  too  feeble  to  de¬ 


scribe.  I  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  since,  * 
to  take  the  early  train  from  Providence 
to  Boston ;  and  for  this  purpose  rose  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Every  thing 
around  was  wrapt  in  darkness  and  Iiushed 
in  silence,  broken  only  by  wh.at  seemed  at 
that  hour  the  unearthly  clank  and  rush  of 
the  train.  It  was  a  mild,  serene,  mid- 
stunmer  night,  the  sky  was  without  a 
cloud,  the  ■winds  were  whist.  The  moon, 
then  in  the  last  quarter,  had  just  risen,  and 
the  stars  shone  with  a  spectral  lustre  but 
little  aftected  by  her  presence.  .Jupiter, 
two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  of  the 
day;  the  Pleiades  just  above  the  horixon 
shed  their  sweet  influence  in  the  east ; 
Lyra  sparkled  near  the  zenith  ;  Andro¬ 
meda  vailed  her  newly-discovere<l  glories 
from  the  naked  eye  in  the  south  ;  the 
steady  pointers,  far  beneath  the  |K)le, 
looked  meekly  up  from  the  depths  ot  the 
north  to  their  sovereign. 

“  Such  ■was  the  glorious  spectacle  ns  I 
entered  the  train.  As  we  proeceded,  the 
timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more 
perceptible ;  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky 
began  to  soften,  the  sm.aller  stars,  like 
little  children,  ■went  first  to  rest;  the 
sister-beams  of  the  Pleiades  soon  melted 
together  ;  but  the  bright  constellations  of 
the  west  and  north  remained  unchanged. 
Ste.adily  the  wondrous  transfiguration 
went  on.  Hands  of  angels  bidden  from 
mortal  eyes  shifted  the  scenery  of  the 
heavens ;  the  glories  of  night  dissolved 
into  the  glories  of  the  dawn.  The  blue 
sky  now  turned  more  softly  gray ;  the 
great  watch-stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes; 
the  e.ast  began  to  kindle.  Faint  streaks 
of  purple  soon  blushed  along  the  sky  ;  the 
whole  celestial  concave  was  filled  with  the 
inflowing  tides  of  the  morning  light,  which 
came  pouring  down  from  above  in  one 
great  oce.an  of  radiance,  till  at  length,  as 
we  reached  the  Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  pur¬ 
ple  fire  blazed  out  from  above  the  horizon, 
.and  turned  the  dewy  tear-droj»s  of  flower 
and  leaf  into  rubies  and  diamonds.  In  a 
few  seconds,  the  everlasting  gates  of  the 
morning  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  the 
lord  of  the  day,  arrayed  in  glories  too 
severe  for  the  gaze  of  man,  began  his 
course.” 
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Anotbeb  light  of  science  and  learning  ] 
has  been  quenched.  Professor  Denison 
Olmsted,  of  Yale  College,  has  linished  his 
life  and  very  useful  labors  in  the  field  of 
science,  and  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
He  had  been  ill  for  some  weeks  with  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  stomach,  which  termin¬ 
ated  his  valuable  life  at  four  o’clock  on  the 
moi-ning  of  May  13th.  He  was  a  good 
man.  We  have  known  him  from  our  ear¬ 
liest  recollections,  kind,  amiable,  obliging, 
carrying  about  with  him  always  a  warm 
and  generous  heart.  We  received  from 
him  only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  characteristic 
letter,  full  of  kindly  reminiscences  of  col¬ 
lege  life  afler  his  entrance  on  his  profess¬ 
orship  in  Yale  College,  when  as  a  student 
he  invited  us  to  occupy  his  rooms  and  aid 
him  as  a  humble  assistaitt  in  his  philoso¬ 
phical  lectures  and  experiments  tor  two 
years — which  it  W’as  our  piivilege  to  do. 
We  subjoin  a  brief  though  imperfect 
sketch. 

Professor  Olmsted  has  been  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Faculty  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  and  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  science 
has  extended  not  only  over  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  but  through  Europe.  As  a  citizen  of 
New-Haven,  he  was  valued  and  respected, 
and  among  the  successive  classes  of  young 
men,  in  whose  education  he  has  assisted, 
he  was  regarded  with  an  afiectiouate  re¬ 
gard  which  outlived  the  usual  college  as¬ 
sociation,  and  became  a  part  of  maturer 
life. 

Professor  Olmsted  was  born  in  East- 
llartford,  Coon.,  on  the  sixteenth  of  June, 
1791,  and  had  therefore  nearly  completed 
his  sixty-eighth  year.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1813,  in  a  class  wliich  pro¬ 
duced  alarge  number  of  distinguished  men. 
George  EL  Badger,  of  North-Carolina,  U.  S. 
Senator  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  David 
B.  Douglas,  President  of  Kenyon  College 
and  Professor  at  West  Point;  Alexander 
M.  Fisher,  the  talented  predecessor  of 
Prof.  Olmsted  in  Mathematics  and  Na¬ 
tural  Philosophy;  Lieut.-Governor  Haw¬ 
ley;  Senator  Kane,  of  Illinois;  Judge 
Longstreet,  of  Georgia ;  Prof.  Mitchell, 
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of  the  University  of  North-Carolina,  and 
Dr.  Sumner,  of  Hartford,  were  members 
of  the  same  class.  Among  such  chiss- 
mates.  Prof.  Olmsted  took  a  leading  posi¬ 
tion,  and  two  years  afler  his  graduation 
he  was  recalled  to  Yale  to  fill  the  office  of 
Tutor.  While  occupying  this  position  he 
was  jm]X)inted  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University’  of  North-Carolina,  which 
oflice  ho  retained  for  several  y^ears,  and 
during  the  time  he  made  extensive  explor¬ 
ations  and  surveys  of  the  mineral  regions 
of  the  State,  thus  inaugurating  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  State  Geological  Surveys,  which 
has  been  somewhat  extensively  adopted. 

In  1825  ho  was  called  to  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  History 
in  Yale  College.  In  1830,  the  Professor¬ 
ship  was  divided,  and  Prof.  Olmsted  be¬ 
came  Professor  of  Natural  Philosojiby 
and  Astronomy.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  New- York 
University  in  1845. 

Prof.  Olmsted’s  contributions  to  the 
scientific  and  literary  journals  of  his  day, 
have  been  very  numerous  and  valuable. 
They  embrace  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and 
all  show  the  marks  of  industrious  study 
and  eminent  literary  ability.  He  has 
published  many  interesting  memorial 
sketches  of  men  eminent  in  the  walks  of 
learning  and  science.  His  remarkable 
pai>ers  embodying  the  results  of  observa¬ 
tions  and  researches  on  the  shootuig  star 
shower  of  Nov.  1833,  gained  him  great 
credit,  and  the  important  conclusion  at 
which  he  then  arrived — that  these  mete¬ 
ors  are  of  costnical  and  not  of  terrestrial 
origin,  has  now  become  the  well-settled 
doctrine  of  modern  science. 

In  the  field  of  popular  education,  and 
in  making  the  results  of  science  practical. 
Prof.  Olmsted’s  labors  are  worthy  of  spe¬ 
cial  mention.  By  his  pen,  by  the  public 
lecture,  and  by  other  means,  he  has  done 
much  for  the  advancement  of  school  and 
academical  education. 

The  text-books  of  which  Prof.  Olmsted 
w’as  the  author,  are  numerous,  and  have 
enjoyed  a  wide  circulation.  They  relate 
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chiefly  to  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy,  and  are  characterized  by  exactness 
of  statement,  clearness  of  arrangement, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  W’isest 
methods  of  unfolding  the  subject. 

The  private  character  of  Prof.  Olmsted 
was  spotless.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  purity  and  integrity,  and  for  his  love 


of  truth.  In  his  manners  he  was  aflable 
and  courteous,  and  ever  accessible.  Above 
all,  he  was  through  a  long  life  a  humble 
and  devoted  Christian.  The  faith  and 
hope  of  his  earlier  days  supported  him  in 
all  his  trials,  brought  peace  and  comfort 
to  the  closing  scenes,  and  cheered  him  with 
the  prospect  of  a  blissful  immortality. 


THE  LATE  LADY  MORGAN. 


Wk  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
Lady  Sydney  Morgan,  which  took  place 
at  Lowndes  street  on  the  thirteenth.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  her  last 
work — the  story  of  her  life — should  h.ave 
been  completed  only  a  few  months  before 
that  life  was  finally  closed ;  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  will  give  an  additional  interest 
to  the  auto-biogranhy  itself.  The  deceased 
lady  has  outlived  her  time,  while  the 
scenes  in  w'hich  she  took  part  are  matters 
of  history,  and  the  people  with  whom  she 
associated  those  of  a  by-gone  generation. 
In  reading  her  life  the  allusions  to  public 
events  long  since  past  made  it  difficult  to 
realize  that  she  was  still  among  us,  while 
the  freshness  and  vivacity  with  which  she 
recounted  her  adventures  vivified  the 
events  of  which  she  spoke  to  a  degree 
that  made  her  work  valuable  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  history,  independently  of  the 
interest  that  attached  to  it  on  account  of 
the  writer  herself.  Miss  Owenson  was 
born  in  Dublin  about  the  year  1  <83.  Her 
father  was  a  musician  of  no  insignificant 
merit,  while  his  intellectual  gifts  enabled 
him  to  introduce  his  daughter  into  the 
cultivated  society  of  which  she  subse¬ 
quently  became  so  eminent  a  member. 
Iler  first  girlish  efforts  were  directed  to 
poetry.  At  fourteen  she  produced  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  miscellaneous  verses,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  series'of  songs  set  to  Irish  airs. 
When  only  sixteen  she  had  published  two 
novels,  which,  although  favorably  spoken 
of  at  the  time,  produced  no  very  import¬ 
ant  effects ;  but  the  Wild  Irish  Girly 
published  in  1801,  at  once  raised  her  to  a 
consj)icuous  position  in  the  world  of  let¬ 
ters.  Tliis  book  passed  through  seven 
editions,  and  introduced  its  authoress  to 
the  highest  society.  She  first  met  Sir 


Charles  Morgan,  a  physician  of  some  note, 
at  the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn, 
and  they  were  soon  afterwards  married. 
Her  next  work  of  importance  was 
IVance — a  critical  review  of  the  social 
state  of  that  country  more  than  a  book  of 
travels.  This  achieved  immense  success, 
and  led  to  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government  to  refuse  the  talented 
authoress  readmission  to  the  country. 
This  was,  however,  disregarded,  and  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Morgan  staid  for  some 
time  in  Paris  on  their  way  to  Italy, 
moving  in  the  first  circles  of  that  capital, 
and  receiving  unbounded  adulation  from 
every  side,  anecdotes  of  which  Lady  Mor¬ 
gan  relates  in  her  Diary-  with  great 
gusto  and  an  amusing  naivete.  Florence 
Macarthy,  her  second  'great  novel,  was 
published  in  England  during  her  stay  in 
France,  and  contributed  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  to  add  to  the  writer’s  fame.  To 
enumerate  all  her  books  would  be  some¬ 
what  tedious ;  the  three  which  we  have 
mentioned,  together  with  the  Diary 
just  published,  are  the  most  important. 
Lady  Morgan,  although  receiving  large 
sums  for  her  works,  was  not  wealthy,  and 
a  well-bestowed  pension  of  £300  a  year 
was  conferred  on  ner  during  the  Ministry 
of  Lord  Grey.  In  the  enjoyment  of  this 
she  had  lived  to  the  age  of  nearly  seven¬ 
ty-six,  retaining  her  full  mental  vigor  to 
the  last.  The  letters  contained  in  the 
Diary  have  given  an  insight  into  her 
character,  which  induced  a  warmer  feel¬ 
ing  than  mere  respect  for  her  talents,  and 
the  regret  which  her  immediate  friends 
will  feel  at  her  loss  will  be  sincerely 
shared  by  all  who  have  read  her  life  and 
appreciated  her  character. 
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The  Precious  Stoves  or  the  Heavekly  Foun¬ 
dation's,  With  Illustrative  Selections  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  By  Augusta  Brown  Garrett,  author  of 
Musical  Compositions,  etc.  PaRes  330.  New- 
York:  Sheldon  A  Company.  1859. 

This  neat  and  attractive  volume  abounds  in  frcms 
of  thought,  upon  which  the  pious  mind  will  love  to 
dwell  in  its  hours  of  retirement  from  the  world,  and 
fh)ro  which  to  gather  strength  for  the  duties  and  trials 
of  life,  and  its  pilgrimage  here  on  earth.  The  title  of 
the  bo(>k,  regarded  in  its  spiritual  sense,  will  give  a 
due  to  its  sentiments  and  artidea. 

Mr  Thirty  Years  out  or  the  Senate.  By 
Major  Jack  Downiko.  Illustrated  with  sixty-four 
original  and  characteristic  engravings  on  wood. 
Pages  458.  New-York :  Oaksmith  A  Company, 
114  William  street  1859. 

These  letters  of  the  renowned  Major  Downing  be¬ 
gan  to  make  their  appearance  in  public  in  1830  and 
onward,  and  have  doubtless  created  more  amuse¬ 
ment  and  laughter,  and  made  more  political  faces 
relax  into  a  broad  grin  and  outbursts  than  any  sin¬ 
gle  book  of  the  aga  The  author  had  a  rare  talent 
in  this  line  of  literature,  and  made  a  good  use  of  it. 
The  laughter-loving  may  like  to  laugh  over  again 
when  they  look  at  the  illustrations. 

The  History  gr  the  Religious  Moveuent  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  called  Methodisu, 

CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  DIFFERENT  DENOMINATIONAL  : 

Forms  and  its  Relations  to  British  and  j 
American  Protestanism.  By  Abel  Steve.vs, 
LLD.  T ol.  L  From  the  Origin  of  Methodism  to  the 
Death  of  Whitefleld.  Pages  480.  New-York: 
Published  by  Carlton  A  Porter,  200  Mulberrystreet. 

This  is  a  good  book,  and  the  rapid  sale  of  seven 
thousand  copies  already  shows  the  estimate  in 
which  it  is  held.  The  history  of  a  denomination 
which  has  excited  so  much  religious  and  reforming 
influence,  can  hardly  fail  of  interest  to  every  in¬ 
telligent  and  serious  mind. 

Works  of  Michael  de  Momtaiqne  :  comprising 
his  Essays,  Journey  into  Italy,  and  Letters. 
With  Notes  from  all  the  Commentators,  Bio- 
oraphical  and  Bibuographical  Notices,  etc. 
By  William  Haeutt.  A  new  and  carefully  re¬ 
vised  edition,  edited  by  O.  W.  Wight,  in  four 
TolumesL  Pages  492,  533,  510, 573.  New-York: 
Derby  A  Jadcaon,  119  Nassau  street.  1859. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  edition  of  Montaigne’s 
works.  The  arrangement  of  the  volumes,  the  typo¬ 
graphy  is  neat,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  work  is 
very  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  enterprising  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  must  invite  many  readers  to  enrich  their 
libraries  with  its  literary  treasures.  We  are  glad  to 
see  the  works  of  this  wise  old  Gascon  Bseayist  in 
such  an  attractive  dress.  The  pen  of  William  Haz- 
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litt  always  puts  a  finish  on  every  thing  which  it 
takes  in  hand.  This  edition  will  be  found  to  be,  we 
think,  the  raoet  accurate  and  desirable  of  any  hith¬ 
erto  published ;  and  the  copious  index  at  the  end 
will  Im  found  to  be  a  great  desideratum.  We  wish 
the  publishers  ample  success  in  bringing  this  new 
and  corrected  edition  before  the  American  public. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Pliilobiblon  Society,  is¬ 
sued  to  the  members  this  week,  contains  eight  hith¬ 
erto  unpublished  letters  from  the  author  of  The  Sea¬ 
sons,  to  the  author  of  the  ballad  of  William  and 
Margaret. 

Distovert  of  Ancient  Coin  on  the  Prince 
Consort's  Farm. — In  a  field,  called  the  Hospital 
Field,  on  the  estate  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Consort,  three  boys  were  employed  to  collect  the 
loose  stones.  One  of  them  pick^  up  something  ou 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  which,  upon  further  inves¬ 
tigation,  proved  to  bo  a  leaden  case,  containing  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  silver  coin,  princi¬ 
pally  half-crowns,  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James 
I.,  and  Charles  I.,  most  of  them  being  in  admirable 
preservation.  The  coins  were  collected  and  for¬ 
warded  to  her  Majesty,  and  the  lads  suitably 
rewarded. 

Price  of  a  Mass. — At  the  convent  of  St.  Laur¬ 
ent,  about  a  mile  out  of  Rome,  there  is  a  privileged 
altar — that  is  to  say,  every  mass  said  at  this  altar 
has  the  privilege  of  drawing  one  soul  completely 
out  of  purgatory.  It  consequently  enjoys  a  great 
reputation,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  the  faithful 
One  day  the  abbot  found  his  convent  6000  masses  in 
arrear — that  is,  he  had  received  payment  for  0000 
masses  at  a  crown  each,  more  than  had  been  said. 
He  repaired  to  his  Holiness  Gregory  XVI.,  and 
begged  him,  since  he  was  omnipotent,  to  grant  that 
a  single  mass  should  draw  the  whole  6000  souls 
out  of  purgatory.  The  Pope  considered  awhile, 
then  wrote  a  rescript  to  the  desired  effect.  The 
abbot  embraced  the  foot  of  the  holy  father,  express¬ 
ed  his  gratitude,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when 
Gregory  XVL,  called  him  back,  saying — “  A  mass 
of  6000  crowns ;  such  a  mass  is  fit  for  a  pope,  I 
will  say  it  myself;"  and  in  verity  the  following 
morning  he  repaired  to  the  convent  of  St  Laurent, 
performed  the  mass,  and  the  abbot  had  to  hand  him 
over  the  6000  piastres,  equal  to  about  £1200. — 
Jewith  Chronicle. 

Austrian  Order  for  the  Flogging  or  Women. 
— The  Turin  papers  published  a  decree,  taken  fh>m 
the  official  Provincial  Bulletin  of  (he  Aet$  of  the 
Government  of  Lombardy,  issued  on  the  seventh 
March,  1859,  concerning  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishments  on  women  condemned  or  prosecuted, 
^e  following  is  the  principal  paragraph  of  the  de¬ 
cree  :  "  On  ^e  occasion  of  a  demand  that  has  been 
presented,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in  accordance 
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with  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  of  Finance, 
determines  timt,  for  the  punisliment  by  blows  with 
a  rod  of  prosoeuted  or  condemned  women,  tlie 
wives  of  the  jailers,  (prison-guards,)  or  the  maid¬ 
servants  of  tlie  same  who  may  be  found  most 
adapted  to  the  office,  are  principally  to  be  employ¬ 
ed,  with  a  retribution  of  twenty  sous  of  the  new 
coinage  (about  5d.)  for  every  execution.” 

The  colossal  statue  of  Victory,  now  being  placed 
in  the  garden  of  Apsley-house,  is,  as  we  are  inform¬ 
ed,  part  of  a  design  fur  the  monument  to  be  erected 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  honor  of  Field-Marshal 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  projKjsed  by  Baron 
Marochetti. 

Tiik  Montrose  monument  to  Joseph  Iluine  is 
about  to  be  inaugurated.  It  consists  of  a  statue, 
said  to  bo  a  faithful  likeness,  resting  on  a  ina.<^ivc 
pedestal.  The  High  street  of  Montrose  has  been 
selected  for  its  rect'i)tion. 

Fallixo  Leaves. — Alas  I  alasl  we  poor  mortals 
are  often  little  better  than  wood  ashes,  there  is  small 
sign  of  the  sap,  and  the  leafy  freshness,  and  the 
bursting  bud.s  that  were  once  there  ;  but,  wherever 
we  sec  wood  ashes,  wo  kuuw  that  all  that  early 
fullness  of  life  must  have  been.  I,  at  least,  hardly 
ever  look  at  a  bent  old  man,  or  a  wizened  old  wo¬ 
man,  but  I  sec,  also,  with  my  mind’s  eye,  that  Past 
of  winch  they  are  the  shrunken  remnant,  and  the 
unfinished  romance  of  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes 
seems  sometimes  of  feeble  interest  and  significance, 
compared  with  that  drama  of  hope  and  love  whicli 
has  long  ago  reached  its  catastrophe,  atid  left  the 
poor  soul,  like  a  dim  and  dusty  stage,  with  all  its 
sweet  garden  scenes  and  fair  persp<‘ctive  overturned 
and  thrust  out  of  sight. — Georgt  Eliot 

We  observe  that  the  furniture  at  Rydal  Mount, 
near  Ambleside,  the  residence  of  Wordsworth,  is 
announced  for  sale  by  auction  on  the  tiflh  and  sixth 
May.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  is  dead,  and  the  home 
that  was  the  poet’s  is  broken  up. 

Cbimea  Asn  Waterloo. — During  the  whole  of 
the  war  in  the  Crimea  (says  the  Xaial  and  MUiUuy 
Gaif-tU  of  last  week)  there  were  not  so  many  officers 
killed  and  wounded  ns  ou  the  crowning  day  of 
Waterloo  The  number  of  officers  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  Crimea,  was  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-eight ;  tlie  numU'r  at  Waterloo  being  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-two. 

What  a  Stief  North-Easter  did  for  Us. — 
Napoleon  the  first  hud  assembled  at  Boulogne  one 
huudred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  the  finest  army 
he  ever  commanded,  the  same  with  which  in  eigh¬ 
teen  months  he  humbled  Austria,  Piusxia,  and 
Russia,  winning  tlie  bloody  battles  of  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  Eylau,  and  Friedland,  and  triumphing  over 
eight  hundred  thou.sand  enemies  in  arms.  Fur  the 
transport  of  this  army  there  was  nsseml>led  at  Bou¬ 
logne,  Ambleteuse,  and  its  neighborhood,  not  a  few 
huudred  crazy  boats,  as  our  fathers  persuaded  them¬ 
selves,  but  two  thousand  three  hundrtsl  gun  boats, 
most  of  them  flat  bottomed,  it  is  true,  but  capable 
of  both  maneuvering  and  fighting;  fur  Admiral  Ver- 
huel  weathered  Cape  Orisuez  with  the  Dutch 
division  in  the  teeth  of  an  English  squadron. 
admirably  calculated  were  all  the  arrangements  of 
detail,  as  a  trial  of  skill  and  an  exercise  of  prompti¬ 
tude,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  men 


were  repeatedly  got  on  hoard  in  the  space  of  two 
hours.  Napoleon  was  convinced  that  ho  only 
wanted  four-and-twenty  hours’  naval  superiority  in 
the  Channel,  to  be  master  of  the  fate  of  England. 
He  may  have  been  wrung  in  reckoning  upon  so 
certain  a  triumph ;  but  one  thing  is  sure,  that  he 
was  as  near  as  possible  to  obtaining  the  wished-for 
condition  of  momentary  naval  superiority.  In 
August,  18i)!>,  Villeneuve,  who  hud  sailed  otf  to  the 
West- Indies,  in  order  to  acquire  the  opportunity  of 
returning  and  appearing  in  the  Channel  unexpccted- 
l\ ,  hud  succ'eeded  in  giving  Nelson  the  slip,  and  was 
lying  with  twenty-nine  French  and  Spanish  ships- 
of-the-line  at  Ferrol :  Admiral  Jjallemand  was  await¬ 
ing  his  urrivid  with  live  more  at  Vigo.  Their  in¬ 
structions  were  to  force  the  blockade  of  Brest,  where 
Gantoaumo  with  twenty-one  shi(ia  was  shut  up  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  with  eighteen,  and  Villeneuve  left 
Ferrol  for  that  purpose,  ou  the  fourteenth  of  August. 
At  that  moment  iSir  Bobert  Calder,  having  touched 
at  Brest,  was  coming  down  the  Channel  with 
eighteen  sail,  and  Nelson  was  making  Ins  way  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  arrived  August  18th.  to  refit 
before  recommencing  the  chase.  Had  Villeneuve 
proceeded  straight  to  Vigo,  and  Uience  to  Brest,  he 
would  to  all  appearance  l>avo  escaped  meeting  either 
Calder  or  Nelson ;  and  then  Cornwallis,  with  his 
eighteen  vessels,  would  have  had  to  defend  himself 
against  fifty-five,  the  united  squadrons  of  Villeneuve, 
Lallemand,  Gauteaumc.  Napoleons  far-sighted 
combination  was  defeated  by  a  stiff  north-easterly 
breeze  that  began  to  blow  after  Villeneuve  had  left 
Ferrol;  it  gave  the  unfiTlunate  admiral,  who  was 
already  disheartened,  the  excuse  to  seek  Cadiz  in¬ 
stead  of  Brest;  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  put  an  end  to  all  serious  thoughts  of  in¬ 
vasion. — London  Review. 

Count  Cavour.  —  Tlie  last  Westminster  Review 
has  an  elaborate  article  on  Italian  affairs.  It  views 
the  position  and  prospects  of  Sardinia  in  a  favorable 
light.  Thu  genius  of  his  minister  it  warmly  eulo¬ 
gizes.  It  gives  one  side  of  a  character,  at  least, 
with  vigor  and  distinctness: 

While  with  m.irvelous  conscientiousness  the  King 
strictly  confined  him.self  to  his  constitutional  prero¬ 
gative,  piedmont,  us  by  a  miracle,  saw  herself  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  very  man  calculator!  to  perfection 
for  a  Minister  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  time.  Possessed  of  that  rare  and  highest  con¬ 
stitution  of  mind  which  allies  a  courage  at  need 
rising  into  audacity  with  an  intimate  appreciation 
of  prudanee  and  circumspection.  Count  favour  is, 
in  our  conviction,  undoubteoly  the  grt'atist  statesman 
of  our  age,  and  on  a  level  with  the  greiitoat  on 
record.  The  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
haughtiest  families  of  Picrimont,  counting  amongst 
its  ancestors  St.  Francis  de  Salia  His  father  was 
so  identified  with  every  thing  most  oljcciionablo 
and  most  arbitrary  in  the  order  of  government 
before  1848,  that  the  whole  unpopularity  of  its  sys¬ 
tem  seemed  to  find  its  concentrated  expression  in 
the  animosity  prevalent  against  his  person.  Early 
the  young  Cavour  had,  however,  shown  signs  of  in¬ 
dependent  convictions,  in  conK-quenco  of  which  he 
had  for  a  period  seen  fit  to  withdraw  himself  fi^)m 
the  territory  of  Piedmont.  During  this  time  he 
traveled  much  in  Franco  and  England,  observed 
institutions  and  political  life,  and  contributed  valua¬ 
ble  articles,  especially  ou  matters  of  political  econo¬ 
my,  to  a  Review  which  then  appeared  in  Geneva. 

.  .  .  During  the  perilous  times  of  1848  and  1849, 
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Count  Cavour  fband  ocoMion,  in  debates  momentous 
to  Lia  country’s  saf«;tj,  to  unfold  the  admirable 
temper  of  bis  talents,  and  step  by  step  to  acquire 
tbe  esteem  of  bis  felloTr-citisens.  And  now  bis 
personal  influence  is  of  an  intensity  rivalinf?  the 
sort  of  influence  onoe  exerted  by  MazsinL  All  the 
legislation  which  has  distinguished  Piedmont  in  the 
last  ten  years— all  the  policy  it  has  pursued — all 
tbe  public  works  of  stu^ndous  magnitude  it  has 
raised — in  short,  erery  thing  connected  with  the 
present  state  of  that  country — ^presents  itself  to  the 
mind  as  the  deed  of  Cavour’s  inspiration.  The 
result  is,  that  the  man  once  so  decried  and  aspersed 
is  now  honored  with  a  perfect  doTOtion.  Vittorio 
Kmmanuelc  commands  the  sincere  respect  of  Italy; 
but  Oavour  commands  its  unheeitating  faith.  His 
name,  grown  to  be  a  household  word  in  erery  ham¬ 
let,  except  in  some  of  the  remoter  prorinces  of 
Naples,  has  become  an  organization  for  the  Liberal 
party  in  place  of  the  old  Carbonari  bond,  and 
Cavour  has  now  been  elevated  to  that  pedestal  on 
which,  amidst  the  incense  of  mystic  aspirations, 
Mazzini  was  once  worshiped  as  a  prophet  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  we  write  one  word  without 
doe  consideration  when  we  afBrm  that,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  conjecture,  the  word  whispered  by  Cavour  in 
his  Cabinet  at  Turin,  would  be  enough  to  make  the 
moderate  Liberal  party  throughout  Italy  rise  at  once 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation  as  to  the  conse¬ 
quences;  such  is  the  unbounded  oonfldcnce  reposed 
in  tbe  sovereign  worth  of  bis  wisdom. 

Kino  Jawks  on  Fasthingalks. — ^Thev  then  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  Banqueting-ltall,  King  /ames  hav¬ 
ing  ordered  proclamation  against  farthingales, 
which,  he  declared,  “  took  up  an  unreasonable 
portion  of  the  room  in  his  court.”  The  proclama¬ 
tion  was  really  needed  ;  for  in  one  of  the  preceding 
masques  in  honor  of  this  marriage,  the  ladies  had 
•tuck  fast  in  the  galleries,  and  could  not  enter  the 
hall.  The  interdict  caused  by  this  comical  incident, 
which  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  is  gravely  quoted  as  one  of  the  King’s 
^rannical  laws.  However,  by  favor  of  the  royal 
forecast,  the  piassagcs  of  Whitehall  were,  on  this 
occasion,  kept  clear  of  these  formidable  circles 
of  stiffened  brocade. — J/im  StricklaruT*  English 
Princesses. 

Mbtenbeeb’s  Thtindek — ^The  following  anecdote 
is  current  in  the  musical  circles  of  Paris:  It  is 
known  with  what  impatience  the  public  awaited 
the  first  r<-presentation  of  the  Pardon  de  Ploer~ 
mel,  but  the  first  performance  was  delayed  by  a 
singular  caprice  of  the  composer.  At  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  periods  of  the  work  a  violent  storm 
bursts  forth,  and  is,  of  course,  accompanied  by 
tliunder.  The  manner  in  which  the  Opera-Co- 
mique  represented  the  storm  did  not  satisfy  Meyer¬ 
beer,  and  he  wandered  about  listening  to  every 
noise  that  was  made  in  the  hope  of  hearing  some- 
tliing  that  came  up  more  closely  to  his  idea  of  a 
thunder-peal.  At  last  one  morning,  in  passing 
before  a  house  in  course  of  demolition,  the  falling 
of  the  stones  and  mortar  to  the  ground,  through  a 
long  wooden  trough,  gave  precisely  the  sound 
which  he  wanted.  He  hastened  to  the  theater, 
and  ordered  a  long  square  funnel  to  be  made  of 
boards,  and  sent  down  through  it  a  quantity  of 
stones.  “  The  sound  is  too  hard,”  said  the  com¬ 
poser,  *'  we  must  have  smooth  lead  or  iron.  Grape 
shot  would  do  admirably.”  “  But  it  is  impossible 
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to  obtain  them,”  said  the  manager,  “  without  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Government.’’  Meyerbeer  re¬ 
plied  that  he  would  undertake  to  procure  them, 
and  he  wrote  the  same  day  to  Marshal  Vaillant, 
Minister  of  War,  on  the  sunject.  'The  Marshal  is 
said  to  have  been  much  aroused  at  the  letter,  and 
to  have  replied  tliat  all  the  stores  of  Vincennes 
were  placed  at  the  composer’s  disposal.  The  shot 
thus  obtained  produces,  when  rolled  down  the 
wooden  trough,  the  thunder  which  is  heard  each 
night  the  piece  is  performed. 

Gallantkt  to  Womxn  in  Russia. — Gallantry  to 
women  does  not  seem  to  be  cared  for  even  by 
the  highest  classes  in  Russia.  In  proof  of  this  we 
cite  an  incident  wherein  the  actors  are  of  the 
greatest  of  their  class.  The  scene  is  in  the 
“  Chanibre  d’or,”  and  the  days  those  of  the  late 
Czar  Nicholas: 

“  In  this  Chamber  and  the  adjoining  ones,  it  is 
the  delight  of  the  younger  Grand  Dukes  to  drive 
their  Imperial  mother  in  an  easy  wheel-chair.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  just  as  the  brothers,  side- 
by-side,  were  propelling  theTzaritza  at  unwonted 
speed,  and  were  entering  the  Chambre  d'or, 
whom  should  they  meet,  coming  from  his  cabinet 
d'affaires,  in  an  opposite  direction,  but  their  Im¬ 
perial  father,  and  what  was  more,  their  Czar — and 
what  was  of  more  importance  still  in  that  Czar’s 
eyes — their  General !  The  young  Grand  Dukes 
fully  understood  the  nature  of  the  ‘  fix’  tliey  were 
in,  for  to  pull  up  stock-still  in  a  second,  like  Cir¬ 
cassian  or  Cossack  blood-horses,  was  impossible, 
and  to  pass  their  superior  officer  without  stopping 
to  make  the  necessary  salute,  which  is  rather  a 
lengthy  affair,  was  equally  impossible,  for  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  arrest  would  assuredly  have  followed 
such  a  breach  of  military  discipline,  and  that  was 
not  be  thought  of  for  a  moment:  so  leaving  the 
impetus  -  propelled  chair  to  its  fate,  they  faced 
about,  ‘  head  up,  arms  down,  heels  together,’  until 
their  General — who  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
laughter — he  is  said  to  have  indulged  in  a  loud 
peal  at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery — had  passed 
out.  The  Empress,  meanwhile,  made  the  entire 
trajet  of  the  Chambre  d’or,  the  impetus  having 
only  expended  itself  as  slie  neared  the  ranges  of 
chairs  which  flanked  the  apartment  and  where 
she  received  the  dutiful  apology  of  her  ‘  younker’ 
sons  with  her  usual  affability.” 

The  young  Grand  Dukes,  in  fact,  risked  break¬ 
ing  their  mother’s  neck  rather  than  fail  to  salute 
their  General !  Not  after  this  fashion  did  Cleobus 
and  Biton  honor  fheir  mother,  Cydippe,  when  they 
harnes.4ed  themselves  to  her  chariot,  and  drew  her 
tenderly  to  the  Temple  of  Juno,  at  Argos,  at 
whose  threshold  they  were  blessed  by  the  gods, 
and  died.  But  they  were  pagans ! — Review  of  liix 
years'  Travel  in  Russia, 

Tiik  Destooteb  or  Aaxizs. — ^The  statistics  of  the 
Chef  d’Etat  Major  quoted  by  Carnot,  who  was 
War  Minister,  give  the  numbers  of  the  invading 
army  which  crossed  the  Niemcn  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  June,  at  302,000  men,  104.0<K)  horses.  On 
the  advance  to  Moscow,  was  fought  the  great 
battle  of  Borodino.  In  this  battle  there  were 
put  hors  de  eombat,  that  is,  killed  and  wounded, 
on  tbe  side  of  the  Russians  no  less  than  thirty 
generals,  1600  officers,  and  42,000  men.  While 
the  French,  according  to  Marshal  Berthier’s  pa¬ 
pers,  subsequently  taken  at  Wilna,  had  in  killed 
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and  wounded  forty  generals,  1800  officers,  and 
62,000  men.  Tlie  French,  however,  claimed  the 
rlotory,  inasmuch  as  the  Knssians  fell  back  after 
the  buttle,  and  left  the  French  in  possession  of 
tlie  ground.  The  cold  began  on  November  the 
seventh;  but  three  days  before  the  cold  began, 
namely  on  the  foarth  of  November,  there  remain¬ 
ed  of  the  mighty  host  that  had  crossed  the  Nie- 
men  but  66,000  men,  and  12,000  horses;  247,000 
men  had  perished  or  become  ineffective  in  one 
hundred  and  thirty -three  days.  Of  the  65,000 
men,  however,  plus  any  reinforcements  they  may 
have  met  on  the  way,  40,000  men  returned  to 
France,  showing  how  few  men  were  lost  in  this 
masterly  retreat,  either  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  or  the  harassing  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
But  even  if  three  fourths  of  the  wounded  at  Bor¬ 
odino  had  died,  and  ailowing  for  those  killed  in 
minor  actions  and  operations,  there  would  remain 
nearly  200,000  men  who  perished  by  insufficient 
commissariat  —  by  want  of  forethought.  The 
Count  de  Hegnr,  the  historian  of  this  campaign, 
considers  that  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  culmin¬ 
ated  before  he  undertook  this  expedition,  famous 
among  the  world’s  disasters,  and  that  constant 
prosperity  had  led  him  to  look  on  success  as  so 
certain,  that  he  neglected  the  means  of  attaining 
it.  Any  way,  here  is  an  instance  under  the 
greatest  of  generals,  that  it  is  not  the  enemy, 
however  numerons  or  skillful,  who  effect  the  ae- 
struction  of  armies.  It  is  fatigue,  exposure,  want 
of  food,  want  of  shelter,  want  of  clothing,  want 
of  sanitary  prevention. —  Wettminttcr  Rtviev. 

An  Unlimitcd  PAraa  SrrPLV.  —  Dr.  Collyer, 
whose  reputation  amongst  paper-makers  is  assured 
from  his  successful  application  of  beet-root  refuse 
in  their  manufacture,  has  recently  alighted  upon 
an  important  discovery,  whereby  full  fifty  per 
cent  will  be  saved  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
made  either  from  wheat,  or  oat-straw,  flax-waste, 
or  other  similar  refuse  material.  Tlie  insuperable 
difficulty  which  has  attended  the  use  of  raw  fib¬ 
rous  substaaces,  lies  in  the  existence  of  the  sili- 
ceoua  cortex  which  envelopes  the  fiber ;  to  get  rid 
of  the  ailex  has  been  the  oliiect  long  desired  and 
sought  after;  for  this  desideratum  being  accom¬ 
plished,  the  remaining  fiber  of  common  straw  is 
equal,  for  the  paper-makers’  purposes,  to  the  best 
linen  rags ;  in  fact  it  honestly  produces  a  stronger 
paper.  Separation  of  siliceous  matter  may  be 
effected,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  by  the  use  of 
strong  alkaline  solutions,  accompanied  with  great 
heat ;  but  this  process  involves  a  certain  waste  of 
concentrated  caustic  alkali,  which  is  a  costly 
material.  Itr.  (’ollyer,  has,  however,  happily  dis¬ 
covered  a  simjde  inexpensive  meth<^,  which  en¬ 
tirely  removes  the  ailex,  after  the  use  of  a  weak 
alkaline  solution  and  a  process  of  boiling  under  a 
moderate  pressure.  The  straw  or  flax  refuse,  be¬ 
fore  being  boiled,  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
machine,  especially  invented  for  the  purpose  by 
thia  gentleman.  This  machine  opens  out  the 
fiber,  disintegrates  the  siliceous  cortex,  and  pre- 
I>ares  it  for  the  production  of  pnlp,  from  which 
can  be  made  the  bcst'class  writing  and  printing 
papers,  at  one  half  the  present  cost.  The  whole 
expense  of  preparing  one  ton  of  straw  pulj), 
bleached  for  conversion  into  the  finest  writing, 
printing,  or  book  paper,  will  not  by  this  process 
exceed  £22  per  ton,  or  2id.  per  pound ;  and  we 
obtain  the  whole  cost  of  making  the  substance 


into  a  paper,  which  is  now  practically  worth  fi^d. 
per  pound,  (exclnsive  of  ucise  duty,)  equal  to 
that  used  by  the  leading  London  journals. — Eng- 
lith  paper. 

The  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  Scientific  Con¬ 
fess  of  France  will  be  held  this  year  at  Limoges, 
^e  Congress  will  open  on  the  twelfth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the  meetings  will  continue  fur  ten  days. 
There  will  be  five  sections,  representing  severally 
— ^tke  Physical  Sciences,  Agriculture,  and  Com¬ 
merce,  Medicine,  History,  and  Archeology,  and 
Literature.  The  terms  of  membership  are  ten 
francs,  which  entitles  each  member  to  a  copy  of 
the  volume  relating  to  the  business  of  the  session. 
Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  special  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  directed  to  the  celebrated  Limoges 
enamels,  and  other  works  by  the  old  Limousin 
artists.  The  prospectus  promises  a  very  instruc¬ 
tive  and  agreeable  rrunion;  and  ns  Limoges  is 
within  a  short  distance  of  very  beautiful  scenery, 
autumn  tourists  may  be  glad  to  have  so  ^ood  an 
opportunity  to  visit  that  interesting  old  town. 

Cvxioos  books  fetch  still  a  high  price  in  Paris. 
At  a  late  sale  of  some  of  the  books  belonging  to 
M.  Franck,  the  publisher,  a  copy  of  the  Rationale 
of  Durandus,  printed  by  Schoyffer  of  Mayence,  on 
vellum,  (1469,)  and  in  bad  condition,  fetched  461)0 
francs,  £184 — a  tine  copy  of  Justinian’s  Institutes, 
from  the  same  press,  and  on  vellum  (1468,)  5400 
francs,  £216 — a  fine  copy  of  the  Decretals  of  Gra- 
tian,  from  the  same  press,  also  on  vellum,  (1472,) 
2900  francs,  £116. 

Stabtuno  Statistics  on  Marriaok. — A  table 
inserted  in  a  paper  in  the  Atturanee  Magazine  ex¬ 
hibits  results  of  a  rather  startling  character.  In  the 
first  two  quinquennial  periods,  twenty  to  twenty-five 
and  twenty-five  to  thirty,  the  probability  of  a 
widower  marrying  in  a  year  is  nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  a  bachelor.  At  thirty  it  is  nearly 
four  times  as  great ;  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  it  is 
five  times  as  great;  and  it  increases,  until  at  sixty 
the  chances  of  a  widower  marrying  in  a  year  is 
eleven  times  os  groat  as  that  of  a  bachelor.  It  is 
curioos  to  remark,  fh>m  this  table,  how  confirmed 
either  class  becomes  in  its  condition  in  life — how 
little  likely,  after  a  few  years,  is  a  bachelor  to  break 
through  his  settled  habits  and  solitary  coudition ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  readily  in  proportion  does 
a  husband  contract  a  second  marriage  who  has  been 
deprived  prematurely  of  his  first  partner.  After  the 
age  of  thirty,  the  probability  of  a  bachelor  marrying 
in  a  year  diminishes  in  a  most  rapid  ratio.  The 
probability  of  thirty-five  is  not  much  more  than  half 
that  at  thirty,  and  nearly  the  same  proportion  exists 
between  each  quinquennial  period  afterwards. 

Napolxon  and  Tiut  ScTTLxRS  — The  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  The  Correapondence  of  Napoleon  L,  contains 
on  order  of  the  day  issued  by  him  when  commanding 
in  Italy,  which  shows  that  the  young  general  was 
not  disposed  to  treat  with  much  tenderness  the  class 
of  ladies  who  followed  the  camp.  The  order  was  to 
this  effect :  All  women  who  have  not  the  permission 
of  the  commissariat  are  required  to  leave  the  division 
within  twenty-four  hours;  in  default  of  doing  so 
they  will  be  arrested,  smeared  over  with  black,  and 
exposed  for  two  hours  in  the  public  square.  Tho 
general-in-chief  is  informed  that  the  disorders  which 
prevail  are  attributable  to  these  abominable  women, 
who  incite  the  soldiers  to  pillage. — BuUetin. 
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Pboi*o8kd  Rnlaboehikt  ok  Paei& — By  an  im¬ 
perial  decree,  Paris  is  about  to  become  a  colossal 
city.  In  its  actual  limits,  there  are  at  present  1,174,- 
316  souls ;  the  suburbs  contain  351,189  inhabitants; 
so  that  the  future  population,  when  Paris  is  extend- 1 
ed,  is  at  once  raised  to  1,524,505.  Paris  was  already  | 
the  roost  (wpuloos  city  on  tlie  continent.  Vienna  | 
has  only  475,000;  St  Petersburg,  550,000;  Berlin,  i 
430  uOO;  Madrid,  260,000;  Lisbon,  284,000;  Na- < 
pies,  480,000 ;  Constantinople,  630,o00 ;  Milan,  i 
160,000.  London  is  the  only  European  city  more  j 
populous  than  Paris  will  be  when  the  change  of  limit 
is  affected — but  London  is  nearly  doubly  so. — The  ' 
BuUdtr.  I 

A  Steam-Esoisb  Traversinq  the  Streets.-  On  I 
Wednesday  morning,  the  10th,  some  astonishment  ] 
was  created  among  the  drivers  of  the  numerous  ve-  , 
hides  in  the  Westminster  road,  London,  by  the  ap-  | 
pearaiice  of  a  locomotive  under  steam  moving ' 
through  that  crowded  thoroughfare ;  and  soon  offer  | 
midday  a  traction-engine,  drawing  a  truck,  to  which 
was  affixed  a  placard,  informing  the  numerous  gaz¬ 
ers  that  it  was  loaded  with  twenty-five  tons  of  iron, 
passed  through  Uie  York-road.  The  engine  was 
managed  by  Mr.  Bray,  the  originator  of  it,  and 
turned  the  corners  without  any  difficulty.  Messrs. 
Maudesly  have  more  than  one  of  these  engines  in 
their  employ,  which  they  use  for  communicating  be¬ 
tween  their  several  whan-es  in  Lambath,  New-Cross, 
etc. 

Sri'oglino  bv  Means  or  Crinoline.  —  A  letter 
from  Verviers  states  that  a  lady  who  arrived  there 
a  few  days  ago  by  a  railway  train  from  Prussia 
wore  a  crinoline  of  such  ample  dimensions  as  to 
excite  the  suspicions  of  the  custom-house  officers. 
A  search  consequently  took  place,  and  the  fashion- , 
able  portion  of  female  attire  was  found  to  have  ! 
very  skillfully  attached  to  its  ample  folds  not  less  i 
than  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pairs  of  white  j 
stockings,  which  the  wearer  intended  to  smuggle  , 
into  Ikdiriuni.  Tlie  stockings  and  crinoline  were  . 
confiscated,  and  the  lady  handed  over  to  the  law  au-  i 
thorities  for  prosecution.  1 

At  the  last  Council  of  Ministers  at  Madrid,  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain  signed  a  decree  permitting  a 
Universal  Exhibition  in  1862.  Both  industrial  and  | 
agricultural  produce  and  objects  of  art  will  be 
represented  on  this  occasion,  and  the  inhabitants  ! 
of  all  the  continental  and  colonial  {lossessions  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  the  states  , 
of  South-Araeriea  will  be  invited  to  send  in  con-  j 
tributions.  The  grand  jury  of  the  exhibition  is  ; 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  king  Consort 

A  St.  Pktersbi'Rg  letter  says;  “  Curious  experi¬ 
ments  in  a  new  system  of  lighting,  with  portable 
and  compressed  gas,  have  just  been  made  in  one 
of  the  l»arracks,  and  have  perfectly  succeeded. 
The  gas  was  prefiared  at  Paris,  and  brought  here 
in  cylinders ;  and,  though  the  cylinders  remained 
several  weeks  at  the  Custom-house,  the  gas  did  not 
suffer  any  injury.  The  new  system  is  not  only 
eheajier  tnnn  the  existing  one,  but  producesa  finer 
light” 

Ik  tlio  streets  of  Leicester,  one  day.  Dean  Swift 
was  accosted  by  a  drunken  weaver,  who,  stagger- 
*  ing  against  bis  reverence,  said :  “  I  have  been  spin¬ 
ning  it  out”  “Yes,”  said  the  Dean,  ‘  I  see  you 
have,  and  now  you  are  reeling  it  home.” 


According  to  an  official  estimation  of  the  dia¬ 
monds  of  the  crown  of  France,  their  value  is 
twenty-one  millions  of  francs.  lu  that  amount 
the  Regent  is  set  down  for  twelve  millions. 

The  Cocrt. — On  the  fourteenth  the  Portuguese 
Minister  had  an  audience  with  her  Majesty,  when 
he  presented  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince 
Alfred  the  insignia  of  the  t)rder  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword ;  the  necessary  official  announcement  ap¬ 
peared  in  Tuesday  night’s  Gazette,  giving  the 
Queen’s  permission  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  to 
wear  these  decorations. 

A  German  savant  has  taken  the  pains  to  count 
the  number  of  hairs  existing  in  three  heads  of  hair, 
of  different  colors.  He  found  in  a  blonde  140, 4(M) 
distinct  hairs,  in  a  brown  109,44(>,  in  a  black 
102,960,  and  in  a  red  88,740.  It  is  to  the  fineness 
and  multiplicity  of  the  blonde  tresses  that  they  owe 
their  silken  softness. 

The  result  of  the  census  made  at  the  conclusion 
of  last  year,  shows  Berlin  to  have  463,64.’>  inhabit¬ 
ants,  exclusively  of  the  garrison  and  their  wives 
and  children.  There  are  now  no  fewer  than 
15,338  Jews  in  Berlin,  who  form  a  very  rich,  edu¬ 
cated,  and  intelligent  community. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg 
will  open  an  Art  Exhibition  in  the  course  of  this 
i  Spring,  to  which  artists  of  all  nations  are  invited. 
All  the  works  of  art  have  to  arrive  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  by  the  twenty-eighth  of  this  month. 

A  SALE  of  all  the  various  revolutionary  journals, 
filed  during  the  famous  year  1848,  in  Paris,  had 
been  announced  in  all  the  papers  some  days  buck. 
The  auction  has  been  forbidden. 

An  Algiers  Museum  is  establishing  at  the  Palace 
de  rindustrie,  at  Paris,  where  all  the  trophies  and 
ethnographic  curiosities  of  Algiers  will  bo  exhibit¬ 
ed  and  preserved. 

It  is  affirmetl  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
granted  a  concession  for  the  establishment  of  a 
telegraphic  communication  overland,  with  Amer¬ 
ica,  through  his  Arctic  dominions,  and  will  advised¬ 
ly  supplement  the  concessionaire  with  money  and 
means. 

AtxxtfNTs  from  Rome  state  that  the  contractor 
for  the  line  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome  has  bound 
himself  to  open  it  to  the  public  on  the  first  of 
April.  Locomotives  may,  in  a  few  days,  pass  over 
the  entire  line.  Surveys  have  been  made  of  the 
proposed  line  from  Rome  to  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
works  are  to  be  immediately  commenced. 

Out  of  9995  elms  which,  three  years  ago,  adorn¬ 
ed  the  Champs  Elys6es,  in  Paris,  35<10  are  dead, 
and  2<MM»  in  a  dying  state.  Upwards  of  800  are 
stated  to  have  perished  by  gas  exhalations. 

Another  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Hugh 
Miller  is  in  the  press.  It  is  entitled  a  Sketch-Book 
of  Popular  Ge^ocfif,  Iteing  a  series  of  lectures  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Philosophical  Institution  of 
Edinburg. 

{  An  American  agent  is  said  to  be  now  in  treaty 
j  with  Mr.  Dickens,  for  a  tour  of  readings  through 
the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  a  guarantee  for 
I  £30,000  has  been  offered. 


